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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


In offering this Grammar of the Pushto to the Orientalist and the Student, 
as well as to those who may take an interest in the hardy, warlike, and inde- 
pendent race who speak the Afghan language, I deem it necessary to state, 
that the idea of the following pages originated in my being under the necessity 
of making a Grammar for my own convenience, during the years 1849 and 1850, 
when stationed at Peshawer with my Regiment, which formed part of the Bombay 
Division of the Army of the Panjab in the late campaign. 

Having a deal of leisure time on my hands, and imagining that by studying 
the peculiar and little known language of the Afghans, an Officer mght be 
considered in some measure qualified for employment where the Pushto is spoken, 
I determined to try to acquire some knowledge of this dialect, the mastery of 
which had never been attempted, except by the late Major Leech, of the 
Bombay Engineers, and (as I have since found) Professor Bernhard Dorn, of 
St. Petersburgh. 

Unable to obtain or discover anything like a guide to the grammatical rules 
of the language, a matter to which the Afghins of the present day appear to 
have paid no attention, J commenced my studies with the poems of Mulla Aabd- 
ur-Rahmin. I did not find them very difficult, or even so much so as I had 
expected ; for I had the advantage—if such there be in knowing Oriental lan- 
guages—of possessing some proficiency in Persian, and some acquaintance with 
Arabic and other tongues.* Still there were difficulties to contend with; and 
I was obliged to make a sort of outline Grammar, which was filled in as I 
advanced, and examples compared and selected. 

I had fortunately at the outset secured the services of an Afghan of Hasht- 
nagar, in the Doaba of Peshaiwer—a Molawi of the Muhammadzo’e tribe—a 


* By the Orders of the Government of Indias, I was awarded the sum of 1000 Rupecs, by the Governor in Council of 
Rombay, for proficiency in the Urdu, Persian, Mura{i, and Guzerafi languages; in all four of which I have passed the 
Presidency Examination as Interpreter on four different ovcasions—somewhat superior, I flatter mysclf, to the so-called 
test for the “ Higher Standard” Civil Examination in the Panjab. During twelve years’ service, I have devoted ten to the 
study of the above, and to the Arabic, Pushto, Sindi, Panjabi, and Multani languages. 
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man well acquainted with his mother-tongue, and a first-rate Arabic scholar, and 
who was for some time Lieut. R. F. Burton’s teacher. I had also in my service 
a clever Mirzi,—a native of Kandahar, who is well acquainted with the Pushto 
dialect, having been born and bred in the Western capital. 

In 1850 I was obliged to leave Peshaiwer with my Regiment for the Dekhan, 
but my teachers accompanied me, and have remained in my service ever since. 
Although some portion of my time was taken up in preparing for the ordeal of 
the Presidency Examinations, as Interpreter in Murati and Guzerati, I continued 
to persevere in my Pushto studies; and by Midsummer, 1852, I had prepared 
a somewhat copious Grammar of the language. 

This humble effort I had the honour of submitting to the Most Noble the 
Governor-General in July, 1852; and, by His Lordship’s command, it was sent 
to the late Panjab Board of Administration for that body’s opinion as to its pub- 
lication, From thence I believe it reached the late Commissioner of Peshawer (by 
the Board’s order) to be reported on by ‘‘ competent Judges.” 

I was not aware that Pushto had becn made the subject of general study at 
Peshawer, nor that any parties, with the exception of those I have referred to 
11 a former paragraph—one of whom died some ten years since, and the other, 
» resident in the Russian capital—had ever turned their attention to, much less 
pretended to such a knowledge of the Afghan language, as to render them for 
1 moment ‘ competent judges.” Who these “ competent judges” were—who must 
have grown spontaneously in that district—and the opinion they arrived at, I 
have not yet discovered. What became of the MS. may be easily imagined. 

The only copy which I had made was forwarded about the same time to the 
(xovernment of Bombay, and laid before the Hon’ble the Court of Directors, 
Nine months afterwards I received a letter stating that the Hon’ble Court had 
been pleased to direct that my Grammar should be printed at Bombay at the 
public expense, provided no other work of a similar nature might have been 
already undertaken by the Supreme Government. 

It appears that an Officer of the Bengal Army some time previously had 
offered to prepare a Grammar of the Pushto language, and had obtained a promise 
from one of the late Lahore Board to the effect that it should be printed at the 
expense of Government. In January, 1853, the Officer here referred to and 
myself chanced to be at the same station, at which time he first became aware 
that I had been in the field before him; and, therefore, he lost no time in sub- 
mitting his work to the Lahore Authorities. For the reasons above stated his 
work was printed, and has been before the public for some months;* and con- 
sequently the instructions of the Hon’ble Court as regarded my MS. could not be 


* “A Grammar of the Pooshtoo Language, spoken in the Trans-Indus Territories under Britis Rule,’ Svo 


., 104 
pages, price Fiye Rupees. Calcutta, 1954. 
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carried out. fs work, of course, had not to undergo the ordeal of the “ competent 
judges.” 

Blessed, however, with some patience, and a good stock of perseverance and 
industry, I was not to be disheartened by this strange and significant procedure of 
the Lahore Board, or, at least, of one of its members, neither at the loss of the labour 
of a couple of years,—in truth, I rather rejoice now, for it has made me go deeper 
into Pushto than I might otherwise have done; and ‘he who entertains the hope 
of winning a decisive battle, will not mind the loss of a few skirmishes, in order 
to arrive at the end he aimed at.” I again went to work with greater industry 
than before; and during the six years which I have devoted to the study of the 
language of the Afghans, the materials have naturally accumulated, and have now 
assumed a somewhat bulky volume. Whether these six years have been spent 
profitably or not, remains to be seen. I have at least gained the satisfaction of 
having, I trust, rescued from oblivion, and shed some light on, the language of a 
manly race, ‘‘the literary exertions of whose authors, and some of whose odes, 
would stand the severest criticism of European judges.” * 

A short time since, two gentlemen connected with the Asiatie Society of 
Bengal offered, in the most handsome manner, to undertake the publication of 
this Grammar ; and one of them (whose disinterested liberality I can never forget) 
volunteered to bear any loss that might be sustained, rather than the work 
should remain unpublished. The patronage of the Government of India, of the 
North-West Provinces, and of Bombay, who have subscribed for a number of 
copies ; as well as the great support, as the list of subscribers will show, of the 
Officers of the United Service and others, will, however, preclude the possibility 
of any loss in a pecuniary point of view. 

The work professes to be a Grammar of the language of the children of 
Afghanah—whether Eastern or Western—whether Sarraban, Gharghasht, or Kar- 
larrni—Bar Pukhtun or Lar Pukhtin—Panjpa’o or Ziruk; and is not confined to 
the ‘‘Pooshtoo of the Trans-Indus Territories under British Rule,’”’ but applies 
wherever the Pushto may be the medium of communication. 

I have endeavoured to lay down the clearest, and, at the same time, most 
simple rules, the whole of which I have illustrated by carefully selected examples 
from the works of the most elegant—as well as the most standard—authors, both 
poetical and prose, the greater number of whose works are seldom to be met with 
at the present day. I have adduced nothing but what has been proved by the 
extracts given, avoiding examples made up for the occasion, not wishing to make 
the work a mere category of provincialisms. Nothing has been advanced but what 
has been accounted for and explained, as well as tested and supported by the 
““dietum,” not only of a “ Mulla,” but of every writer in the Pushto language.t 
* Profezsor Dorn. + This refers to some uncalled for remarks in the preface to the work before-mentioned. 

b 
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The Introduction contains some remarks on the origin and affinity of the 
Afghan to the dead languages of Asia, and the Hebrew origin of the children 
of Atabd-ur-Rashid, Pattan ; together with remarks on the literature of the 
Afghans, and other matter regarding the language. 

In the Appendix will be found a specimen translation of the Articles of War 
for the Native Army ; and a few difficult and idiomatical stories, intended to show 
the capabilities of the dialect, and the mode of construction. 

The character used is that peculiar to the language—the Naskh character of 
the Arabic; and the types for the extra letters, exclusively Pushto, have been cut 
expressly for this volume. 

The particular parts of speech or matters referred to in the various examples 
in the following pages, are printed in small capitals in the English, and its corres- 
ponding Pushto word or words with a line over them. It was intended to have 
had these words printed in red ink, which, although an easy matter to an European, 
is an insuperable difficulty to an Indian Press. 

I must crave the patience of my readers with respect to the long list of correc- 
tions; and I fear I shall scarcely be credited, when I state that each sheet has been 
revised no less than three times, and which has been the principal cause of the 
ereat delay in the publication of the work. 

I propose giving a Persian translation of this Grammar, for the convenience 
of natives who may wish to acquire a knowledge of Pushto, should a sufficient 
number of subscribers be forthcoming. 

The opportunity for the renewal of friendly intercourse with the Afghans, as 
advocated in the Introduction, page 25, has happened sooner than expected, and 
appears to have been cordially embraced. It cannot fail to be highly advantageous 
to both nations. 


H. G. R. 


MULTAN, 31st Marcu, 1853, 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tue flattering manner in which the First Edition of this work was received 
by the public, and its rapid exhaustion, has rendered it necessary to print a 
New Edition, uniform with the Dictionary and Text Book. 


I have taken the opportunity thus offered to correct the numerous press errors 
in the former edition, which was printed at Calcutta, and to improve the work 


materially. 


The Chapters on the Nouns and Adjectives have been considerably extended. 


H. G. R. 


Camr, Nasak, 
2ist Novesprn, 1859. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


“Tam not willing that any language should be totally extinguished; the similitude and derivation of languages afford 
the most indubitable proof of the traduction of nations, and the genealogy of mankind; they add often physical certainty to 
historical evidence of ancient migrations, and the revolutions of ages which left no written monuments behind them.” 

Dr. Jounson. 


In all investigations into the manners and customs of mankind, language has 
a strong claim to our attention and study. It will be found, in various ways, se 
unerring a guide that we may term it the barometer of a people’s civilization or 
barbarity ; whilst, on the other hand, the derivation and affinity of different tongues 
afford an indisputable proof of the origin and genealogy of the various families of 
the human race. It also adds a physical certainty to historical evidence; and no 
authority can so indubitably determine the peculiar habits and pursuits of a people 
as the manner in which their thoughts and ideas are articulated and expressed ; for 
want of copiousness, or poverty of a language, as it may be termed, generally indi- 
cates an uncivilized state—ignorance and superstition. 

By oral means alone can a dialect be formed or extended, but its subsequent 
cultivation must depend on writing and literature; and knowledge, on which 
civilization, refinement, and everything that tends to raise mankind above the level 
of the brute, depends, must naturally be confined within exceedingly narrow limits, 
until a written language has diffused it throughout all classes of mankind. 

Before venturing to offer an opinion as to the origin of the Pushto language, it 
will be necessary to make a few observations respecting the topography, as it may 
be termed, of the ancient languages of Asia, more particularly those from whick 
we may naturally suppose the Pushto or Afghan language to have sprung: stil! 
all researches into high antiquity are more or less involved in darkness and per- 
plexity, and every argumentative inquiry, however ingenious, must at last rest on 
the uncertain basis of conjecture and fancy. 

We learn from the accounts given by Herodotus, and other ancient writers, that 
in certain countries of no great extent, various languages, totally distinct from each 
other, were used; whilst, on the other hand, the same language, with slight varia- 
tions in its dialects, was spoken throughout vast regions. The first remarks are 


¢ 
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plicable to nearly all mountainous districts, inhabited, like Afghanistan, by 
lifferent tribes, for the most part independent of each other. 

Throughout the boundless steppes of the Asiatic continent were spread the more 
weyalent languages. The limits of the various dialects also were the same stupen- 
lous ranges of mountains, and the same noble and mighty rivers, which formed the 
oundaries of the different territories. Between the Attak or Indus, the A‘man or 
Ixus, and the banks of the Dajlah or Tigris, one language appears to have pre- 
lominated ; a second from the Tigris to the Halys or Kizil Irmak; and a third 
between the Halys and the Agean sea. 

To commence with the language which appears to have been most widely preva- 
ent in ancient times, we find that, from the Caucasian* range of mountains on the 
1orth to the Red Sea on the south, and from the banks of the Euphrates on the 
sast to the Halys on the west, one mighty tongue was spoken, which, with some 
slight variations, retained a primitive and distinct character, known as the Semitic, 
ind of which the Arabic, Assyrian, Chaldaic, Cappadocian, Hebrew, Sarmatian, and 
Pheenician were merely dialects.t 

From the Tigris eastward, as far as the mountain range which forms the western 
barrier of the Indus, and from the Oxus to the Indian sea, another great language 
prevailed, the various dialects of which, both in elements and construction, as also 
n vocabulary and phraseology, were so totally distinct as to preclude the possibility 
of their being of the same family as the Semitic. One peculiar feature of the 
incient dialects of the immense tract which constituted the Persian empire is, that 
2very vowel, whether short or long, has a distinct character. We are indebted to 
the labours of several eminent scholars in Zend literature for much important infor- 
mation on this subject, particularly from the work known as the ‘“‘ Zend Avesta ’— 
the sacred volume of the Parsis or Gabrs, two English translations of which are 
bout to be given to the world—one by a European Orientalist, the other by an 
Asiatic, and a disciple of Sapetman Zoroaster. From these researches we find that 
three different languages, which followed each other successively, were spoken in 
Irant—the Zend, in which the sacred books of their religion were written; the 
Pehlavi; and the ancient Persian, or Parsi. The date from which the Zend ceased 
to be the medium of conversation is unknown ; but, as early as the reign of Bahman, 
the Pehlavi was considered rude, and on this account in disrepute at the court of 
that ruler ;§ and in the reign of Bahram Giir, || in the fifth century of our era, was 


* That is to say, what is at present known as the Caucasian range, not the Koh-i-Kaf of the ancient Arabian authors. 

¢ Heeren, “ Astatic Nations.” 

¢ The eastern name for Persia, in contradistinction to Taran or Tartary. 

§ According to the Ferang Jehingiri, Bahmin also called Ardashir, was son of Isfandiadr, son of Kashtisib, son of Lob- 
rasib. Some say he was so called for his uprightness and justice; others, that it was from his precociousness as achild; and 
thers again, that it was on account of the length of his arms, which were so long that his hands reached his knecs, There 
are no less than thirteen meanings given to this word in the work I have quoted. Bahman died a.p. 240. 


| He ascended the throne a.p. 420, and reigned twenty years. 
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proscribed by edict, and soon after fell into total disuse. After this event the Parsi 
became the idiom of Persia. It was divided into two dialects—the Deri, or court 
language, and the Parsi, which was spoken by the people at large. The Shah 
Namah of Ferdousi is almost entirely written in the former tongue. 

If we compare these dialects with the modern Persian, divested of the Arabic 
and Turkish, which, during a period of several centuries have crept into it, we shall 
find them differing essentially in several respects; but at the same time, in phra- 
seology and construction, bearing such a striking similarity, as to prove almost 
indubitably that the dialects themselves, as also the people who spoke them, must 
have sprung from one and the same original stock. 

It is a striking fact that no convulsions of Government, no efforts of literature, 
can so alter a language as to destroy every atom of similarity between the speech of 
the present day and that of most ancient and remote origin. Nothing but the 
total extirpation of the aborigines of a country appears capable of accomplishing so 
singular and wonderful a change. For a striking instance of this we have merely 
to look to the present dialects of the peninsula of India, or, for a still more conclusive 
proof, to the modern European languages, amidst the polish and refinement of Latin 
and Greek. 

It appears, therefore, that the principal languages of the Asiatic continent, or, of 
what was considered Asia by the ancients, were the Semitic, and the Iranian or 
Persian : * the last was spoken as far as the western bank of the Indus, beyond 
which the Sanskrit and Prakrit commenced. t+ 

In ancient times, as in the present day, the greatest diversity of language appears 
to have prevailed in mountain tracts, generally inhabited by a number of independent 
tribes, who may either have been aborigines of those mountains, or strangers com- 
pelled to seek in them refuge from powerful neighbours, or security from invasion 
and subjection to a foreign yoke. In the absence of facilities for communication 
with other races, the languages of these mountaineers have been less liable to be 
mixed up with other tongues; but as their more numerous tribes separated intc 
smaller septs, a variety of dialects was naturally formed, which, in many points. 
differed from each other. 

The ancient languages of Persia suggest other important facts not to be passed 
over without notice, and which also bring us to the point to which these straggling 
and imperfect remarks are intended to lead—that not merely in the modern Persian 


* Heeren, “ Astatic Nations.” 


+ ‘With regard to the affinity of the language from Bactria to the Persian Gulf, it would of course follow, that the 
country being that of the ancient Persians, the Persian language would be spoken in it, varied as to dialect, but radically the 
same, If the language of Persia was Zend, this would have been in use throughout Ariana; and its strong affinity to 
Sanskrit would justify the extension of Strabo's remarks even to the Indians of the Paropamisus and the west bank of the 
Indus. With all the other divisions of Ariana there is no difficulty, even if the Persian of ancient did not materially differ 
from that of modern times; for Persian is still the language of the inhabitants of the towns of Afghinistin and Tirkistan— 
Kiibul and Bokhara.’—Aniana ANTIava, pp. 122, 123. 
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territory do we find languages which still exist, mixed up with others, and only 
preserved from oblivion by a few written remains; but that in the present day there 
is also a language spoken immediately west of the Indus, which is totally different 
in phraseology and construction from any modern tongue, and in all probability 
derived from the Zend, Pehlavi, and the Hebrew. The language to which I refer 
is the Pukhto, Pushto, or Afghan. 

Languages, though they may be cultivated by writing and literature, can alone be 
fashioned and extended by oral use; and it is therefore certain that the dead lan. 
guages of the Asiatic continent must at one time have been generally spoken,* because 
several living languages are evidently derived from them.t They may have ceased 
to be the medium of oral communication in various ways: intercourse with foreigners. 
subjugation to the yoke of others, and such like circumstances, so affect a language 
as to produce various new dialects, which, as proved in the case of our own mother- 
tongue, are capable of undergoing still further transformation. 

There has, perhaps, never been a greater diversity of opinion respecting the 
descent of any people than in reference to that of the Afghans. Ferishtaht traces 
their origin to the Copts, whilst most Oriental writers are of opinion that they are 
of the Jewish family. According to Klaproth, Gatterrer considers the Afghans tc 
be a Georgian race, and their language Georgian also. The Armenians hold the 
Afghans to be descended from themselves; and Krusinsky, Remeggs, and several 
other European historians, notwithstanding the want of proof, hold the same opinion. 
Major Keppel § (the late Earl of Albemarle) states that the people of Shirwan and the 
vdjoining countries consider the Afghans are descended from them. St. Martin,|| in 
his account of the Armenian Arghowans, is of opinion that the Afghans cannot be 
identified with them. Other authors have declared them to be descendants of the 
Indu-Scythians, the Medians, the Soghdians, Turks, Tartars, and Monghols.{ 

The Afghans themselves persist in their descent from the Jews; and their tra- 
ditions on the subject trace their ancestry to Saul, king of Isracl.** 

The best account I have met with on the subject has lately fallen into my hands 
quite unexpectedly. It is contained in a history of the house of Saddo or Suddozo’c 
tribe of the Afghans. The work itself is written in 8vo., 640 pages of 17 lines to a 
page, and entitled Tazkirat-ul-Mulik. It is very rare, and I imagine there is not a 
copy to be found east of the Indus, even if it has ever been heard of before by 
Europeans. Two-thirds of the entire work are occupied in the detail of events 
which have happened since the death of Ahmad Shah, Abdali. The commencement 


* Thave lately heard of a seal having been found near Pind Dadun Khan, in the Panjab, bearing an inscription in the 
urow -headed character. 


¢ Heeren. ¢ “ Tiikh-i-Ferishtah.” § ‘Personal Narrative of Travels,” vol. ii. page 194. 
|| “ Memoires sur Armenic,” vol. i. page 213 to 226. 

4 Sec  Tarikh-ul-Yamini of Otbi,” “Matlaa-us-Salatin,” and J ami-ul-Tawarikh.”’ 

** Bee Sir G. Rose’s “ Afghans, the Ten Tribes, and the Kings of the East,” ete. London, 1852, 
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lone is sufficient for my present purpose; on some future occasion I may give a 
ranslation of that part which terminates with the death of the founder of the 
Diirini monarchy. I may also add, that the work is written in Pushto. The 
recount is as follows :— 

“The chief object of the author in writing this august work, was the compilation 
yf a history of the ancestors of the tribe of Saddo, known as the Suddozo’es,* who, 
fter the family of the last of the Prophets, (on whom be the blessing of the 
Almighty!) are the greatest and best, as well as the most generous and open-hearted 
of the children of Adam. 

“ All traditions and histories agree, as to their exalted descent from the Ban-i- 
[sra-il, of whom their great ancestor is Malik Talit (Saul) of the tribe of Isra-il, 
who afterwards became the ruler of that people. From Malik Talut is descended 
Afghan, one of the greatest of God’s creatures, and who in the reign of Suliman, 
was, by that monarch, made sovereign of the Jinns and Diws. 

“From Malik Afghan, 7abd-ur-Rashid bin Kais al Laik, who was a contemporary 
of the prophet of God, and one of his most honoured associates, is a lineal descen- 
dant. He is the ancestor of the Sarrabands, who are considered the first of the 
Afghan tribes, as also of the twelve dstanas or families who were formerly considered 
as hereditary devotees.t 

‘‘His Highness Saddo chief of the Afghans, being the fruit of the tree of that 
garden, and a blossom of that rose tree, this account of his ancestry has been com. 
piled, to the end that their fame may be known to posterity. 

‘What can we inhcrit but fame beyond the limits of the tomb?’ 

‘‘ The following histories and authorities haye been consulted in the composition 
of the work, viz.:—Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Streah ; Tabakat-i-Akbari; Aeen-i-Akbari | 
Mirat-ul-Afaghanah,-which work was written by Khan Jehan, Liidi, in the reigr 
of the Emperor Jehangir; Tarikh-i-Shahan-i-Safawiah, Irani; Shah Jehan Namah 
Tarikh Alamgiri; Furukh Seori; Tarikh-i-Mahommed Shahi; Nadir Namah. 
Tarikh Ahmad Shahi; Rassalah Akbar, Khadakah; and other information has beer 
collected from the narratives of trustworthy persons. I have entitled the work. 
TazkIRAT-UL-MuLvE, of the ancestry of the tribe of Saddo, the chief of the Afghans 
It consists of one mukaddamah (preface), two asals (originals), and one khatimal 
(epilogue).” t 


* From which the kings were chosen, as being the royal tribe. 

+ Both Mr. Elphinstone (“‘Caubul,” vol. i. page 252) and Professor Dorn (‘‘Neamut Ullah,” Part ii. page 40) have fallen int 
error respecting this fourth grand division of the Afghins, called by them respectively the Betnce, and Botni, Baitni, o 
Batint. csel is not the name of a tribe, but is derived from the Arabic wel batin, which means, Azdden, or Anotwin 
the hidden‘or concealed ; hence the Almighty is often termed welt Al Batin. 

t The contents of the whole work are:—Mugappamau, On the forefathers of Saddo, chief of the Afghins. Fins 
Ayan. On the subject of those of the tribe who have ever dwelt in Afghinistin, This Asal is divided into two Farve o 
Parts. 1st. Respecting that branch who have ruled over the whole tribe. 2nd. On the other members of the tribe, who stil 
dwell in their native country. Sxconp Asaz. On that branch of the clan who left their country and took up their abode a 
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“ MUKADDAMAH. 


“ On HE ForEratHERs oF Sappo, Carer or THE AFGHAN PEOPLE. 


“The great ancestor of this tribe is Malik Talat (Saul) who is mentioned in the 
Kur’an and other works, as descended from Binyamin bin Yaekub, bin Ish’ak, bin 
[brahim (may the blessing of the Almighty rest on them and on their house!) Talut 
was celebrated amongst his countrymen for his wisdom, knowledge, and mightiness 
in war; and the All-wise Creator of the Universe made him king over Isra-il, and 
commanded him to bring to perdition the infidel Jalut (Goliath), the enemy of his 
people.* 

‘At this time Mehtart+ Da’ud, who dwelt in the district situated between the 
territories of the rival princes, went and joined the army of his countrymen,} 
who were hard pressed by the superior army of Jalit.$ The king on this account 
issued a proclamation to the effect, that whoever would go forth to fight with Jalut 
and kill him, should receive the hand of the king’s daughter in marriage, and be 
declared heir to the throne. 

‘When Talut went out to meet Jalit, his troops being seized with a sudden 
panic, fled from the field with the exception of 313 persons, who by the will ot 
tod, took courage and remained with their king.|| It was at this time that Da’ud 


Multan, This is in five Farae or Parts. I. On the Khin Modud Khel. II. The history of the Bahadir Khel. III. 
Account of the Kamran Khel. IV. Account of the Zefaran Khel. V. The Khwajah Khizr Khel, who are generally known 
is the Sultan Khel, Khadakah. Kaatimnan. Account of the remaining branches of the Khwajah Khizr Khel, the de- 
cendants of Shah Dur-i-Dirin, and their dispersion into various parts of India and the Panjab. 

* “ And their prophet answered and said unto them, Verily God hath set Talit king over you, and hath enlightened his 
nind, and strengthened his arm: they answered, How shall he reign over us, seeing that we are more worthy of the kingdom 
han he, neither is he possessed of great riches? Samuel said, Verily God hath chosen him before you, and hath caused him 
‘© inercase in knowledge and stature.’—-AL Kur’an, chap. ii. 

“ Now there was a man of Benjamin, whose name was Kish, tho son of Abiel, the son of Zeror, the son of Bechorath, the 
on of Aphiah, a Benjamite, a mighty man of power. 

“And he had a son, whose name was Saul, a choice young man, and a goodly: and there was not amongst the children 
of Israel a goodlier person than he: from the shoulders and upwards he was higher than any of the people.—1 SamuEL 
‘hap. ix., verses 1, 2. 

“So Saul took the kingdom over Isracl, and fought against all his enemies on every side, against Moab, and against the 
children of Ammon, and against Edom, and against the kings of Zobah, and against the Philistines: and whithersoever he 
turned himsclf, he vexed them. 

“And he gathered an host and smote the Amalekites, and delivered Israel out of the hands of them that spoiled them,”’— 
1 Samus, chap, xiv., verses 47, 48. 

t A lord, a prince, a great chief, a title generally applicd to Israclites by Muhammadans. 

+ “ Wherefore Saul sent messengers unto Jesse, and said, Send me David thy son, which ¢s with the sheep. 

‘‘ And Jesse took an ass laden with bread, and a bottle of wine, and a kid, and sent them by David his son unto Saul.” — 
1 Samugt, chap. xvi., verses 19 and 20, 

§ “ Now Saul, and they and all the men of Isracl, were in the valley of Elah fighting with the Philistines. 

“ And David rose up carly in the morning, and left the sheep with a keeper, and took, and went, as Jesse had commandet 
him ; and he camo to the trench, as the host was going forth to the fight, and shouted for the battle.’—1 SamuEL, chap. xvii. 
verses 19, 20. 

|| ‘And Talit said unto his eoldiers, Verily God will prove you by the river, for he that drinkcth thereof shall not be or 
my side (but he shall be on my side who shall not taste thereof) except he who drinketh a draught of the water out of hi: 
hand. And they drank thereof, except a few of them. And when they had passed over the river, he and those who believec 
with him, said, We have no strength this day against Jalit and his host, But they who considered that they should mee 
God at the resurrection, said, How often hath a small army, by the will of God, defeated a greater one and discomfited it, fo: 
God is with those who patiently persevere. And when they went forth to battle against Jalit and his forces, they said, O} 
Lord, pour on us patience, confirm our feet, and help us against this unbelieving people. Therefore they discomfited them b 
the Almighty will, and Da’iid slew Jalat.”—Ax Kun’an, chap. ii, 
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cilled the infidel Jalut in single fight, after which, the small but brave band that 
had stood its ground, fought with such determined courage, that the enemy were 
entirely defeated and put to the rout.* 

“ After this action on the part of Mehtar Da’ud, it became incumbent on king 
Talat to fulfil the terms of the covenant which he had made, and accordingly he 
rave his daughter to Da’id in marriage, and a patent of succession to the throne. 

‘During the life-time of king Talut, Da’ud served him faithfully, and at his 
leath succeeded him. Armiah (Jeremiah) and Birkiya, Talit’s sons, were raised 
to the highest honors, became the captains of his armies, and continued in his ser- 
vice during their life-time. 

“In the common course of events, Da’ud himself set out on that journey from 
which no traveller returneth, and was succeeded by his son Suliman. He ap- 
pointed Afghanah, the son of Armiah, to the command of his armies, and the 
government of the Jinns and Diws; whilst Asif, the son of Talit’s son Birkiya, 
was made his principal minister.t 

‘One day king Suliman seated on his throne, and accompanied by his minister, 
was journeying through the air,t when they passed the district of Rudah, or Roh, 
in which is situated the lofty mountain of Kaseghar, which lies between Peshawer 
and Kandahar, and Kabul and Multan. It is near the town of Daraban and west 
of the Sindhu (Indus) river. 

‘‘ Pleased with the spot, and the salubrity of the climate, The Wisest of Men 
directed his minister to form a seat out of a stone which was at hand. This being 
almost immediately done, Suliman sat in it for some time and enjoyed the beauty 
of the landscape which lay spread out at his feet. The mountain is known at 
present as the Takht, or Throne, of Suliman.§ A portion of the throne still re- 
mains, to which the people of the surrounding districts are in the habit of making 
pilgrimages. 

* “And the men of Isracl and of Judah arose, and shouted, and pursued the Philistines, until they came to the valley 


and to the gates of Ekron. And the wounded of the Philistines fell down by the way to Shaaraim, even unto Gath, ant 
unto Ekron. 


“And the children of Israel returned from chasing after the Philistines, and they spoiled their tents.”’—1 SasrvEL, chap 
xvii., verses 62, 53. 

t “This statement will not appear so fabulous if we comparc it with 2 Samugt, chap. xxi., verses 15 to 22, for Diw ant 
Jinn mean a giant as well as a demon or genii ; 9.) d7w, a devil, a demon, genius, giant, spirit, ghost, hobgoblin. The Divw: 
or Dives, Jinns, Genii, or giants of castern mythology, are a race of malignant beings.” Sec ,,.> also in RicHanpson. 

+ “No name is more famous among Muhammadans thon that of Solomon. According to their belief, he succeeded Davi 
his father when only twelve years old; at which age the Almighty placed under his command all mankind, the beasts of th 
earth and the fowls of the air, the elements, and the genii. His throne was magnificent beyond description. The birds wer 
his constant attendants, screening him like a canopy from the inclemencies of the weather, whilst the winds bore him whither. 
soever he wished to go. Every age and every nation have had their fooleries, and even many of the received opinions o 
modern times will not bear the touchstone of Truth, The sorcery laws of our country are a far more authentic disgrace t 
human nature, than all the wild, yet pleasing fables of the East.”—Ricuarpson. 

§ “In tho southern part of the Wuzeerce country, where this range is passed through by the river Gomul, it is low i 
both senses, and forms the lofty mountain of Cussay Ghar, of which the Takht of Silimin, or Solomon’s Throne, is th 
highest peak.""—AccounT or THE Kinapom oF Casut, vol. i. page 164. 


“IT was told that on the top there was a holy stone or rock, the seat of a Musalman Fakir, whose name it bears; but 
venture to doubt the story.""—Viene’s Guuzni, Cinvt, etc., page 61, 
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“The mountain tract of Kaseghar, and the district of Riidah, were assigned in 
feudal tenure to Afghanah. 

‘The original meaning of the word Afghanah is fighén—a Persian word, which 
means ‘complaint,’ ‘lamentation,’ because he was a cause of lamentation to the 
devil, the jinns, and mankind. From the constant use of the word, the vowel 
point (—) kasrah was dropped, after which the other letters could not be sounded 
without the aid of a vowel, and alif-7-wasl was placed before the gh, and thus made 
Afghanah. 

‘Malik Afghan having taken possession of his new territory (to use the expres- 
sive words of the author), ‘irrigated the land of that mountainous country with 
the water of the sword, and planted in the hearts of its inhabitants the seeds of his 
own faith. He fixed his residence at a place named Pusht or Pasht, situated in 
the mountains; and from the name of this place the people have derived the name 
of Pushtin, or Pukhtiin, and their language Pushto, or Pukhto. Some traditions 
state that the Afghans acquired their language from the Diws; and others, that 
it is the original dialect of the aboriginal inhabitants of Kaseghar, and that the 
Afghans were in the habit of carrying off the wives and daughters of those infidels, 
and intermarrying with them,* thereby learning from them the Pushto language, 
and in course of time forgetting their own Ibrahami tongue.” + 

Again, to use the words of the author, ‘‘Malik Afghan having purified the face 
of the mistress of that country from the filth of the wicked infidels by the pure 
water of the sword; and having given unto her the rouge of beneficence, and 
decked her out in the bridal garments of religion and the ornaments of Islam, 
bestowed her in the marriage of possession to one of his sons; after which he re- 
turned to the court of king Silliman, at Bait-ul-Mukaddas,{ where at length he 
lied at a very advanced age. His descendants, from generation to generation, and 
from tribe to tribe, continued to dwell round about the mountain of Kaseghar, 
ind to rule over it; and were constantly at war with the infidels, as the neighbour- 
ing people were termed. : 

‘At length, during the chieftainship of /abd-ur-Rashid bin Kais al Laik, an 
svent happened which was the cause of shaking the world to its very foundations§ 
—the joyful tidings of the last and greatest of the Prophets, resounded both in 
Arab and in Ajam too; and abd-ur-Rashid became desirous of making a pilgrimage 
to Makka for the purpose of seeing him :— 


‘ Love ariscth not alone from sceing the object ; 
This wealth is often acquired by mere conversation.’ 


‘In company with several of his kinsmen and friends, he set out for the Hedjaz ; 
and having arrived at Makka, performed his pilgrimage according to the rites and 
* Sce the “ KiunLasat-uL-ANSAB.” + Ibrahdmi means the Hebrow language. 


H (iw diel | Wm) The Sanctified or Holy Temple—the Arabic namo for Jerusalem. 
§ Allowance will of course be made for religious prejudice 
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tenets of the religion of his forefathers, Isra-il, Ish’ak, and Ibrahim.* He now set 
out for Madinah, and on the road fell in with the celebrated Khalid-ibn-Walid, 
‘The Sword of God,’—to whom he explained the object of his journey. They 
travelled towards Madinah in company, and on his arrival there, abd-ur-Rashid 
became a convert to Islam. In the numerous struggles of that period, he became 
conspicuous for his intrepid bravery, which made the Prophet bestow on him the 
surname of ..\) batdn or ie patan,t+ which in Arabict means the feel of a vessel, 
without which it cannot sail, neither can the ship of war sail along without the 
keel of battle. 

‘¢ 7abd-ur-Rashid having acquired great renown, at length obtained his dismissal, 
and was allowed by the Prophet to return to his native land; but was at the same 
time enjoined to publish and diffuse the doctrines of Islamism amongst his country- 
men. He departed from Madinah, and in due course reached his home in safety, 
after which he converted his family and tribe to the new faith, and taught them 
the Kur’’n. He made war on the infidels with greater zeal than ever, and was 
celebrated for his piety. At length, finding his end approaching, he called his 
family and tribe around him, and enjoined them to keep their hearts fixed on the 
only true religion, and their feet firm in the path of Islim; to show friendship and 
obedience to the followers of Muhammad; and to make war on the infidels, and 
convert them to the only true faith. After taking an affectionate leave of all, the 
swallow of his soul, having escaped from the wintry cage of this world, took its 
flight towards the summer mansions of eternal bliss. 

‘‘He was blessed with three sons—Sari, Ghari, and Tabri. The first, known 
as Sarraban, or Sarrabarrn, succeeded his father in the chieftainship, and gave name 
to one of the two great divisions of the Afghans, called Sarrabans. The second also, 
called Gharghasht, gave name to the Gharghashts. The descendants of these three 
sons constitute the whole of the different Afghan clans, with their numerous 
branches and ramifications. 

‘The tribes which are included in the Sarraban division are:—Abdali, Tarin, 
Barech, Mabanah, Gharshin, Shirani, Babarr, Kansi, Jamand, Katani, Kaliani, 
Tarkani, Khalil, Muhmand, Da’iidzo’e,§ and Yisufzo’e. The twelve Astinahs, or 
families, who are considered sacred by the other Afghans, from their progenitors 


* The temple of Mecca was a place of worship, and in singular veneration with the Arabs from great antiquity, and many 
centurics before Muhammad. Though it was most probably dedicated at first to an idolatrous use, yet the Muhammadnns are 
renerally persuaded that the Caaba is almost coeval with the world; for they say that Adam, after his expulsion from Paradise, 
begged of God that he might erect a building like that he had seen there, called Bait-al-Mamitr, or the frequented house, and 
al-Dorah towards which he might direct his praycrs, and which he might compass, as the angels do the celestial one.” —Sate's 
[INTRODUCTION TO THE KuR’AN, page 83. 

+ He (Muhammad) conferred the title of Patin upon abd-ur-Rashid, as the angel Gabriel had revealed to him, that the 
attachment of the newly-converted Afghans to the Faith, would, in strength, be like the timber upon which they lay the keel 
when building 2 ship, which timber the seamen call Patan.”—Munit-vL-AraGHaNnauH, of Khan Jehan, Lidi. (This is the 
work translated by Professor Dorn, under the title of ‘‘The History of the Afghins, of Neamet UUab.’”’) 

+t Written wy in Arabic, and probably signifying Aeelson instead of Keel. 

§ Zo’e in Pushto means “son"—zae is a corruption of the word, and most generally used, 
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aving been devotees, are also included amongst the Sarrabans. The Abdali, Tarin, 
3abarr, Jamand, and Yisufzo’c tribes have each one family; the Khalils, three; 
ind the Muhmands, four. 

‘‘The different branches of the Gharghasht division, or offspring of Ghari, are: 
he Surini, Jailam, Worokzo’c or Orokzo’c, Afridi, Chakani, Janki or Jangi, 
Sorani, Aormarr, Niwat, Kakarr, Naghir, Babi, Mashwani, and Tarrn tribes. 

“The third son, Tabri, is the progenitor of the Ghalzo’e, Ludhi, Niazi, Lohani, 
Sorbani, SarwAni, and Klakpiir clans, the whole of whom are styled Tabrins. It 
s said there was an illicit connection between one of the daughters of Tabri and 
Mast A@ali, Ghori;* and, after a short time, the fruits of this amour becoming 
.pparent, the father, to make the best of a bad matter, gave her to him in marriage. 
[hree sons were the offspring of this marriage—Ghalzo’e,t of whom she was preg- 
iant before the nuptial knot was tied, Ludi, and Sarwani. 

‘“‘The tribes above-mentioned are the whole of those who are of pure Afghin 
lescent—the offshoots of the three sons of Auabd-ur-Rashid, Patan. Io was buried 
it Kaseghar, and succeeded by his eldest son Sari, who was constantly at war with 
he Kafirs or infidels. He had two sons—Sharkabin and Kharshabtin. The 
sarrabans are the descendants of the former, and the Yisufzoe’s, Muhmands, Khalils, 
ud other tribes inhabiting the plain of Peshawer, are the children of the latter. 

‘On the death of Sari, Sharkabiin, his son, was acknowledged chicf of the 
\fghinah. He was celebrated for his piety and wisdom. In his wars with the 
nfidels he not only acquired great wealth, but also increased his territory, and 
srought many of the neighbouring tribes under his authority. During his chief- 
ainship Kandahar and Kabul were conquered by Hijaj bin Yusuf, Sakafi, who was 
yovernor of Khorasan for the Khalifah Abd-ul-Malik bin Mirwan, who reigned from 
he year of the IHijrah 73 to 79 (a.v. 692-698). This event greatly increased tho 
thority of Sharkabtin, and established his power more firmly than before. 

‘‘ He is said to have been succeeded by Abdal, his son. Some accounts mention 
that he was the son of Sharkabiin, and others that he was his grandson, but neither 
of these accounts can be correct, as there is a space of three hundred years between 
them; Sharkabtin being a cotemporary of lujaj bin Yiisuf, Sakafi, before referred 
fo, whilst Malik Abdal lived in the reign of Mahmud bin Sabuktagin, who suc- 
ceeded his father to the throne of Ghazni in the year of the Hijrah 337 (a.p. 997). 
Chis great hiatus between the reigns of these two chieftains may be accounted for 
in the following manner. It often happens that the names of those chiefs who have 
been cclebrated for their wisdom, bravery, picty, or numerous ptogeny, have been 
alone handed down to posterity, and those of mediocrity set aside and forgotten. 


* The ancestor of the Ghonan Sulnins who conquered Ghazni, in 1142. 


‘ | = 1 Vises is ® . . ' é . ey : 
t C2 ghal in Pushto means 4a thief, and wie) coe Sa son,” hence see Ghalzo'c, ' the sow of a thief ;’ eh nde 1s 4 
mere corruption of the werd, and is often written C¢4 27. 
sta 
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Thero is an instance of this with regard to [[asham* and AZabd-ush-Shams, who were 
both sons of ABabd-ul-Manaf. The descendants of the former are still styled Ban-i- 
Hisham, whilst those of the latter are known as the Ban-i-Omeyah, from Omeyah 
the celebrated son of A®abd-ush-Shams, and thus the father’s name has been dropped 
altogether. In the same manner Malik Abdal, having acquired a great name for 
bravery, equity, and gencrosity, and having surpassed many of his predecessors in 
erandeur and dignity, his name has been handed down to us, whilst the very re- 
membrance of those of little or no celebrity is now altogether lost in oblivion. This 
is the great cause of the confusion which so often takes place in the gencalogical 
histories of different tribes and people, and hence the reason why Malik Abdal has 
been called the son or grandson of Sharkabiun. 

‘¢ Malik Abdal thus became chief of the Afghanah—Sarrabans, Gharghashts, and 
Tabrins. During his reign the people began to pay attention to agriculture, and 
the lands about Kaseghar were brought under cultivation. Abdal, who was famed 
for his brayery, followed in the path of his ancestors by making war on the people 
of the surrounding parts, in the plundering of whose property his followers acquired 
great wealth. A number of the infidels who dwelt in the vicinity of the Kascghar 
district was also, at this time, converted to the Muhammadan faith. At length the 
Afghans, having no infidels to plunder, and insufficient land to yield them a sub- 
sistence, began to take service under the “Ghazniwid Sultans, from whom they 
obtained the district of Bagram, now known as Peshawer, as a feudal fief.t Of 
the countries to the north, such as Suwat and Bajawarr, which were in the hands of 


* The great-grandfather of Muhammad. , 

t+ The account contained in the | wy (Gardens of Fricndship), by Mababbat Khan, differs in sume respects 
from the preceding narration. He says, ‘Up to thes time of the Prophet of Islim, the descendants of Afghanah dwelt in th: 
Salman mountains, at which period Kais was their chief. Ife subsequently went to Arabia to do homage to Muhammad 
taking with him cleven persons of his tribe, who with himself became cunverts to the new faith. 

“TTe returned to his native land, but in the following year he again rcturned to Arabia with seventy of his tribe, anc 
joined the followers of Muhammad a short time previous to his attack on Makka, in which affair, and the subsequen' 
operations, Kais behaved so well that the title of Aabd-ur-Rashitd was conferred on him, and he soon after returned to hi: 
home. 

“ Aftor the death of Muhammad, Kais fabd-ur-Rashid, with a number of his people, followed the two succeeding Khalif 
in their wars; and when the Khalif Osman determined on the conquest of Khorasin, he requested Kais to obcy the orders of 
JMabd-ullah bin Zamir bin Kirez, who had been appointed to head the expedition. This chief had been directed to settle the 
Afghin tribe with their families, after the conquest of thet province, between it and Hindistan, that they might beeome 
a barrier against invasion from the latter country. Kais assisted in the conquest of Khorasan, after which the tract of country 
lying between Hirat and Kandahar was bestowed on him and his tribe, subject to the governor of the province. 

“ At the period of the struggles between the Omeyahs and Abbiasis, which ended in favour of the latter, the Government 
of Khorasan was administered by Hijaj bin Yusuf, Sakafi, who sent an expedition into Hindistin, under his nephew Kasim 
bin Muhammad bin Yisuf, Snkafi, who was accompanied by a strong body of Afghans. They advanced through tbe district 
of Roh,' and at length reached Multan, after annexing the former district. which was made over to the Afghan tribes, with 
directions to keep under the refractory Hindas. From the occupation of Roh by the Afghans they obtained the name ot 
Rohilas. 

“ Sabuktagin, the founder of the Ghazniwid dynasty, and father of the great Mahmid, entertained a number of Afghan: 
in his army. When that ruler died, Ismail, his son, by the daughter of Alta’kin, the owner of Sabuktagin—for the latte 
was originally a slave—succeeded his father; but Mahmid, another son by the daughter of the chief of Zabulistin (Kabul) 


‘ The Belitchis, aud other inhabitants of the Deri Ghazi Khiin, and these ef the southern part of the Dera Ismwil Kher 
districts, speak of the mountain mes immediately west of the Indus, to the southern boundary of Afghanistan by the nam: 
of Roh. Sce my paper on Ron gurnal of Asiatic Society of Bengal." 1856. 
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he Kifirs, they got possession by force of arms. They also obtained grants of land 
t Ghazni and Kabul, from Sultan Mahmiid and his successors; and by degrees 
»egan to emigrate from the neighbourhood of Kaseghar, and scttled in those places 
hey considered best suited to themselves. Up to the time of Mahk Abdal, the 
vhole of the tribes considered and obeyed him as their head and chief; but now 
sach tribe and village began to choose their own governors, and ceased to pay that 
respect and obedience to his authority which they formerly did; in fact they fell 
neadlong into the slough of arrogance and presumption. 

“ Abdal was succeeded by his son, Malik Rajar. This prince—a second Nimrad 
—was passionately fond of the sports of the field, in which he spent the best part 
of hig days and nights. He was blessed with four sons—Atsau, Nur, Khokar, and 
Makou, the first of whom, a God-fearing and just personage, succeeded him in the 
shieftainship: the others gave name respectively to the Nurzo’e, Khokari, and 
Makou tribes. 

‘The remainder of the Abdalis, and other clans, which had up to the present 
period continued to dwell in the Kaseghar district, near the Takht-i-Suilimin, 
finding it too small to support so many families, hegan, in the hot season, to migrate 
with their flocks to the neighbourhood of Kandahar, returning again to their old 
haunts at Kaseghar in the winter. 

‘Malik ARsau had three sons—Zirak, Is’hak, and Mali. At his death he be- 
queathed the turban of authority to Zirak, his sword to Is’hak, and his carpet for 
prayer to Mali. From these two latter the Is’hakzo’e and Malizo’e branch of the 
Abdalis are descended ; and from them is also descended the only one of the twelve 
istanahs, or families, who are devoted to the priesthood, as already referred to. 

‘‘Zirak, who was a wise and able chief, governed his tribe with energy and 
ability. He completely rooted out the crimes of impiety, adultery, and dishonesty, 
which appear to have been but too prevalent at the period in question. 

“The five tribes which have been already mentioned as the Abdali clan, viz., 
Is’hakzo’e, Aalizo’e, Niirzo’e, Khwagini, and Makou, are known as the Panjpa’o 
branch. 

‘My own opinion is, that Malik Abdal was a cotemporary of Sultan Mabmid, 
Ghazniwid, and Malik Zirak of Shah Rukh Mirza, son of Amir Timur, Gurgani,* 


opposed him in the succession, and a civil war ensued between them, The Afghins, who were dependent in some measure on 
this chief, joined his son-in-law Malmud, who defeated Ismimi], and confined him in a fortress, 

“In gratitude for this effectual aid on the part of the Afghanah, Mahmiid gave his sister in marriage to Si'ho, the chic! 
of the tribe, by whom he had three sons—Salar, Mas’wid, and Ghazi, who are buried at Barij. 

“When Sultan Mabmid set out on his expedition against Samnath, in Guzerat, he took with him a body of Afghiins. 
Several times during the siege of that stronghold, fortune seemed to incline against the Muhammaden arms; but at length 
the Afghans were brought to the front, who, having fastencd the skirts of their garments together, attacked the Hindi with 
such fury that the latter were entirely defeated, but not until the victors, as well as the vanquished, had sustaincd immense 
loss. In reward for this important service the ‘ Breaker of Idols’ bestowed on cach of the Afghiins the Tarki title of Khan: 
their former title of Malik was derived from Malik Talit.’—Ri’izu-t-Mananpat. 


* Timir-i-Lang, commonly written Tamerlane. 
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between whose reigns there is a poriod of some three centuries. As has been 
already noticed, the names of the most celebrated chicftains can alone have been 
preserved by their countrymen, whilst those of less fame have sunk into oblivion. 

“The district of Ridah and Kaseghar, as before stated, not being of sufficient 
extent to support the great number of people to which the Afghans had by this 
time increased, Malik Zirak was induced to send an agent to Shah Rukh Mirza, at 
Hirat, for the purpose of soliciting a grant of the districts round Kandahar. This 
request was favourably listened to by the Shih, and Zirak, in consequence, gave 
directions to the Abdali, Barech, Tarin, Jamand, Ghalzo’e, Kakarr, Kasi, Babarr, 
and other tribes—who were more numerous than the extent of their lands could 
support—to proceed to Kandahar, and settle on the lands granted by the Shah in 
that district. To each tribe a portion of land was given, in proportion to the 
number of families of which it consisted, and for which they had to pay a small 
tax to the Governor of the province. 

“¢ Zirak had three sons—Popul, Barak, and Alako, from whom have sprung the 
Populzo’es, Barakzo’es, and Alakozo’es. At his death Popul succeeded him in the 
chieftainship of the whole Afghan people. Being a sagacious and intelligent chiet, 
and endowed with the tact of government, he kept the whole of the tribes under 
subjection and obedience. They also were generally well satisfied with his govern- 
ment; but, at the same time, those who showed any opposition to his authority 
were punished by the Kandahar Governors, and this tended still more to keep all 
under proper restraint. 

‘“‘Popul had also three sons—Habib, Badu, and Aiyub. The two former were 
by one mother, and the latter by another wife. Some also say that Aiyiib was the 
son of the first wife by a former husband. Badu was the ancestor of the Baduzo’es, 
and Aiyub of the Aiyibzo’es. 

‘“‘ At length Popul, suddenly finding his end approaching, sent for his children ; 
and, after giving them much good advice, and exhorting them to follow in the foot- 
steps of their ancestors, departed this life, leaving the chieftainship of the tribes in 
the hands of his eldest son Habib. 

“The children of Afghanah, who had now become a numerous people, and had, 
up to this time, generally paid obedience to the authority of their chiefs, began te 
show symptoms of restlessness and dislike to the yoke of Habib’s supremacy. At 
length they commenced quarrelling amongst themselves, and the khels or clans ot 
every village, having declared themselves independent, set about nominating theia 
own chiefs. All was uproar and confusion; the rich tyrannized over the poor, and 
the strong plundered the property of the weak; might was right; and villany. 
impiety, and depravity, reigned supreme. 

‘Malik Habib endeavoured for a long time to stem this torrent of rebellion. 
and regain his lost authority over the people, but without success ; and at lengtl 
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1ot one tribe remained on his side. The Tarins, Barechis, Ghalzo’es, Kakarrs, 
shiranis, and others, cach set up one of their own tribe as pretenders to the chief- 
ainship, raised the standard of revolt, and commenced a civil war. The life of 
Iabib was spent in civil contentions, which were entirely without avail. Ie had 
hree sons—Bami, Ismaceil, and Hasan, from whom are descended the clans of 
Bamizo’e, Ismasilzo’e, and Tasanzo’e. 

“ Bami, who was of a mild disposition, and possessed of many excellent qualities, 
succecded his father as nominal head of the Afghins. Sultan Bahlol, Ludi, and his 
ou Sikandar, emperors of Hindistan, were on friendly terms with him, and scnt 
iim from time to time various costly presents. This produced great envy in tlic 
icarts of the pretenders to the chieftainship, and they despatched agents with 
resents to those potentates. Their agents, without being admitted to an audience 
ven, were dismissed with the answer that the Sultans neither knew of, nor recog- 
lized, any other head of the Afghans than Malik Bami. Ue had four sons—Salih, 
ali, Zaiyl, and Wartikah. They were fathers of large families, and their memory 
1as beon perpetuated in the separate clans bearing their respective names. 

“Bami dicd at an advanced age, and the shadow of chieftainship which now 
lone remained descended to his cldest son Salih, who became head of the Habibzo’e 
ribe, which consisted of the three smaller ones of A®ali, Zaiyl, and Warukah, just 
nentioned, who acknowledged and supported his authority. He was a man of great 
niety and generosity ; and his threshold was never clear from the crowds of poor, 
nor his table from the numerous guests. In his lifetime Shir Shah and Salim Shah, 
who were of the Shorkhel branch of the Afghans, sat on the throne of Delhi; and 
the friendship which had sprung up between his father and the Liidiah Emperors 
was renewed and kept up with the former princes also. At length the vicissitudes 
of fortune wrested the sovereignty from the grasp of the Lidiahs, and placed it in 
the hand of the Moghal; but when Shir Shah, in the year 951 of the Tijrah 
(a.D. 1544), sallied forth to regain the throne of his ancestors, the Afghans assisted 
him with a powerful force of their countrymen, and Hindistin was regained. 
When the agents of Malik Salih presented his letter of congratulation to Shir Shah, 
the Emperor obscrved to his ministers and court, that Malik Salih was not only his 
own chieftain, but that his forefathers, from tho timo of Malik Afghin, were thc 
chiefs of his forefathers also; and that the family of Malik Salih had no equal ir 
rank amongst the whole of the Afghan tribes. Shir Shah, aftor thus acknowledging 
Salih as his head and chief, and treating his agents with great distinction, dismisscc 
them with numerous presents for their master. 

‘At length, in the reign of Shah Tahmasib, Sufuwi, in the year of the Iijrab 
W690, on the night of Monday, the 17th of the month Zi’lhijjah, the bright orb o 
Saddo rose from the eastern horizon of the black goat’s hair tent of Malik Salih 
‘md diffused his refulyent beams on the surrounding world.” 
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With the birth of Saddo, the ancestor of the great Ahmad Shah, Abdali, the 
Introduction to the ‘‘ Tazkirat-ul-Muluk ” closes. 

Sir John Malcolm’s words on the origin of the Afghins are—“ Although the 
right of the Afghans to this proud descent is very doubtful, it is evident, from their 
personal appearance, and many of their usages, that they are a distinct race from 
the Persians, Tartars, and Indians, and this alone secms to give credibility to a 
statement which is contradicted by so many strong facts, and of which no direct 
proof has been produced.” 

Sir William Jones was of opinion that the Afghans are the Paropamisade* of 
the ancients; but this is very improbable, for it is proved by the statements of 
many authorities, besides that of the work from which I have given an extract, and 
many other histories of undoubted authenticity, that the Afghans are not the 
aborigines of the country they at present inhabit, but have gradually advanced from 
the west of Asia; and it is not improbable but that, during the lapse of ages, they 
might have been forced, from various causes, to emigrate from the districts in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, as stated in the tradition I have quoted. The Scah-posh 
Kifirs are in all probability the Paropamisade of the writers of antiquity, respecting 
whom, on some future occasion, I hope to offer some remarks.+ 

According to the ‘‘ Makhzan Afghani,” after Feridiin’s victory over Zohak, the 
latter was subjected to such acts of tyranny that his children fied for safety to the 
mountain tract of Ghor, which at that time was only inhabited by a few scattered 
tribes of the Isrartites, Afghans, and others. If Jewish familics could, at that 
period, have been inhabitants of Ghor, it is equally possible that the Afghans them. 
selves might have come originally from the Holy Land. 

The mountain districts of Afghanistan heard not the ‘“Allahu-Akbar” of the 
conquering Arabs until the fourth or fifth century of the Hijrah, by which time 
the sun of their power had commenced to wane. Up to this time even, we find that 
the Kafirs or infidels inhabited the mountain districts of Ghor, and continued tc 
dwell there up to the thirteenth century of our era, when Marco Polo visited those 
rogions. $ 

The Ytisufzo’e tribes, who now hold the whole of the districts to the north oi 
the Landdacy Sind, or eastern half of the Kabul river, || were, even in the time wu! 

* See Quintus Curtius’s “ Lirr or ALExanneR,”’ Book vii. 

+ Sce my “ Account or THE Sein-ros'a Kirins,” in the “ Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society” for the present ycar. 

t In the reign of Saosduchinus, king of Babylon, called in Scripture Nebuchodonosor the First (A. M. 3335, Ant. J.C 
669), the prophet Tobit, who was still alive and dwelt among other captives at Nineveh, a short time before his death, forctold 
to his children the sudden destruction of the city, of which at that time there was not the least appearance. IIe advised 
them to quit the place before its ruin came on, and to depart as snon as they had buried him and his wife. The Jews, being 
at this time captives, would—if they had followed the advice of Tobit—have had, in the first place, to escape frum Nineveh by 
stealth ; and, having avcomplished this much, where could they hope to find a more accure retreat than towards (he cast. and 
In the direction of the mountainous tracts now inhabited by the Afghiin tribes? See Tunry, c. xiv.. v. 5-13. 

§ ‘Travers or Marco Poto ;’? Marsden's Translation. Book I., chap. xxii., pp. 122. 


|] Lawktzey Sind, in Pushto signifies the “ Little river.” in contradistinction te the dia Sind, or “ Father of rivers.” *: 
the Indus is termed. 
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Baber, but new comers; and in this, his statement agrees with the account in the 
“ Tazkirat-ul-Mulik.” In another place Baber mentions the people of Bajawarr a: 
“rebels to the followers of Islam; and, besides their rebellion and hostility, they 
followed the customs and usages of infidels, while even the name of Islam was extir. 
pated from among them.”* From this it appears that the people of the country 
had been converted to Muhammadanism, and relapsed again to idolatry, but were 
not Afghans. t 

Nowab Allah Yar Khan, son of the Nowab Hafiz Rahmat Khan,t in the preface 
to a lexicographical work of which he is the author, states that ‘there are twc 
divisions of the Afghans, whose language also differs in many respects, so that the 
words used by some tribes are not known to, or understood by, others. They are 
termed Pushtiin and Pukhtin, and they speak the Pushto and Pukhto respectively. § 
The former is the western dialect, having some affinity to the Persian; and the 
latter the eastern, containing many Sanskrit and Hindi words. The people whc 
dwell about Kabul and Kandahar, Shora’wak and Pishin, are designated Bat 
Pushtun, or Upper Afghans, from _y) above; and those occupying the district of Rob, 
which is near Hind (India), are called Lar Pukhtun, or Lower Afghans, from y below 

He describes Roh—-about which there has been great diversity of opinion—as 
‘bounded on the east by Suwat and Kashmir, west by the Helmund river, north by 
Kashkar or Chitral and Kafiristan, and south by the river or sea of Bukker, called 
in Persian Nilab (the Blue Water), and Nil’aow or Aba-Sin (the Father of Rivers, 
by the Afghans.” 

The author of the ‘“ Ferang-i-Jehangiri”? gives a somewhat similar account o! 
it. “Roh,” he says, “is the name of a range of lofty mountains, in length extend. 
ing from Suwat and Bajawarr to Siwni, or Siwa’i, which is in the district of Bukker, 
in Sind; and in breadth from Hasan Abdal (in the Sind Sagur Doaba, of the Panjab) 
to Kandahar: and in this highland range the latter city is situated.” 

I have been told by Afghans in the vicinity of Peshawer, and other places, that 
their ancestors first came from a district named Ghwari Marghab, which they said 
lies to the westward of Khorasan. This is, however, a mistake; a small village, 
bearing that name, and the place referred to by them, is situated about mid-way 
between Kandahar, Shora’wak, and Girishk, which is one of the old seats of the 
Afghan tribes who now occupy the Peshawer valley. Ghor, supposed to have beer 
the original district of the Afghinah, lies much to the north. It was from this 
latter place that the Ghorian tribe issued in the year 1152 a.p., when they over- 
turned the throne of the Ghazniwid Sultans. 


* “Biner’s Memorrs” page 248, 


t “Although Bajour, Sewid, Peshour, and Hashnagar, originally belonged to Kabul, yot at the present time some o! 
hese districts have becn desolated, and others of them entirely occupied by the tribes of Afghins, so that they can no longer 
he properly regarded as provinces,’’—Intp, page 141. 

¢ The author of the “ Kuuttisat-uL-ANsaB.” § Merely in substituting #2 for KA, = for g, jz for J, ete, 
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The diversity of opinion regarding the origin of the Afghanali, is not greater 
than that respecting their language, of which, at the time I write, with the 
exception of a small brochure by the late Major R. Leech of the Bombay Army, no 
grammar exists.* It is to be hoped that the present work, together with the 
Dictionary which is published consentaneously with it, will enable the learned both 
of Europe and India, to give a better, and more decided opinion than heretofore on 
the affinity of the Afghan language to the languages of ancient Asia.t 

Sir William Jones’s opinion was, that the Pushto or Pukhto language has a 
manifest resemblance to the Chaldaic, but Professor Klaproth vehemently denies 
this, and states, that nothing whatever is known regarding this dialect;} that 
neither in words nor grammatical structure is there the slightest resemblance 
between Pushto and any Semitic language, and that it is unquestionably a branch 
of the great Indi-Germanie division of languages. 

I cannot refrain from remarking here, that it appears most astonishing that 
persons, who cannot possibly have had any opportunity of becoming practically 
acquainted with a language, or even with the correct pronunciation of its alphabet, 
can venture opinions, often very decided, as to its origin and similarity with other 
tongues, with which they may even be less acquainted, or of which they may have 
only a slight theoretical idea, derived at second-hand from translations alone; for 
surely no one would venture to give an opinion of a language from original MSS. 
which no one within a thousand miles can decipher ! 


“A little kpefledge is a dangerous thing, Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 


Professor Dorn of St. Petersburgh—who some few years since published a work 
on the Pushto language {—in the preface to his translation of “‘ Neamet Ullah,” gives 
as his opinion, that the Pushto language bears not the slightest resemblance to the 
Hebrew or Chaldaic, either in its grammar or vocabulary ; || and he imagines the 
Afghans may belong to the great Indu-Teutonic family of nations, and are abo- 
rigines of the country they at present inhabit. This latter opinion, however, is 
proved to be an erroneous one, from the writings of various authors, and many well 
authenticated facts. 

The Baptist Missionaries of Serampur consider that the Pushto and the 


* Since writing the above, Captain Vaughan, of the Bengal Army, has published a short ‘‘ Grammar of the Pooshtoo." 

¢ A copious Dictionary, and a Text-Book containing sclections in prose and verse from the works of the most standard 
authors, is now published, uniform with this work. 

t It is to bo hoped the Professor will change his opinion now aos regards the latter part of this sentence. 

§ “ A CunesToMATHyY oF THE Pisuti Laneuace, with a Grossary.” St. Petersburg, 1847. The work consists of extracts 
from a few of the best known Pushto authors, amongst which the odes of Mulla abd-ur-Ralymin predominate. The text 
appears to have been printed from a recent and incorrect MS., and consequently is full of errors. In the Glossary, the 
meanings of many of the Pushto words are merely guessed at (!) and are very wide of the mark. 

|| If we are to take the Glossary of Prof. Dorn as a specimen of the vocabulary of the Pushto, I should say the language 
bears more than a strong resemblance to Hebrew, Chaldaic, and other Semitic dialects, seeing that this Glossary contain: 
ninety per cent. of pure Arabic words. Sce pages 388, 389, and 390, in which there is not one Pushto word; with two or 
three exceptions, they are all pure Arabic. 
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Beliich* languages form the connecting link between those of Sanskrit and 
those of Hebrew origin;t+ but, if we are to take their so-called translation of the 
New Testament (sce subsequent note) as a specimen of their knowledge of Pushto, 
they are not authorities in the matter. 

M. Adclung, in his “‘ Mithridates.” vol. i. page 225, considers Pushto an original 
ind peculiar dialect, but at the same time acknowledges his acquaintance with it to 
be very slight. 

My, Elphinstone, in his work on Kabul, vol. 1. page 302, with reference to the 
Afghan language, considers that its origin cannot be easily discovered. He 
remarks, ‘“‘a large portion of the words that compose it, as also most of the verbs 
and particles, belong to an unknown root, and in this portion are included most of 
those words which, from the early necessity for designating the objects they repre- 
sent, must have formed parts of the original language ; yet some of this very class 
belong to the Zend and Pehlavi, such as the terms for father and mother, sister and 
brother.” He also further states, that out of two hundred and eighteen Pushto 
words, not one had the smallest appearance of being deducible from any of the 
Semitic languages; but that a resemblance (five out of one hundred and ten words) 
can be traced between it and the Kurdish, considered to be an Indti-Germanic tongue.t 

One of the most decided proofs against the erroneous idea that the Afghans 
are the aborigines of the territory they at present inhabit, and that the Pushto 
is the original dialect of those countries, consist in the facts brought to light 
in the deciphering of the Bactrian and Indii-Scythian coins. M. Lassen, in his 
interesting and erudite work$ on this subject, very truly observes; ‘I indeed 
know that some have pretended to recognize the Afghans in Eastern Kabul, 
even as early as Alexander’s time; not so Mr. Elphinstone,|| who rather proves 
their immigration into Kabul at a much later period. This conjecture has originated 
with Professor Wilken,{| who thinks he recognizes the Afghans in the Assakanes. 
If these were indeed Afghans, the Afghan language would have been spoken 
throughout Kabul, and the language of the coins must be the source of the 
Pushto, Without observing that neither ancient authorities nor modern Afghan 
history ** admit or require this supposition, the correct assertion of the learned 


* The Beltchki is o mixture of Persian, Sindhi, Panjabi, Hindi, and Sanskrit, with some apparently oxotic words, and 
cannot properly be called an original language. - 

t They also notice the numerous pure Hebrew roots to be found in Pushto, which is not astonishing, considering that 
those roots are alike cognate to the Arabic and other dialects of the Scmitic, which, being the sacred language of Islim, has 
enterod largely into every Muhammadan tongue, and for which words there is generally no equivalent in them. 

$ This probably refers to the vocabulary contained in the work in question, in which about one quarter of the words, or 
more, may be identified with Arabic and its cognates, and many others with Persian and Sanskrit. 

§ “Points mv THE HigToRY or THE GREEK AND InDo-Scyraian Krnes iN Bactnria, Kanu, anp Inpia,’’ p. 116. 

| “Account or Cavnut,” vol. ii., pp. 10, 33, 44, 60, and 56. | “ Apuanpie. Der Beruin Acap.,” 1818-19, p. 261 

*« Baber does not mention anything about Afghins at Kabul, when he took that city in the month of October, 1504, 
but he notices the tribe of Tarkolarrni Afghans in Lamghan, a district on the northern bank of the Kabul river, and im. 
mediately west of Jelalabad. The Tarkolarmi tribe now occupy the country of Bajawrr, much further to the west. 
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Academician himself, that the Afghins belonged to the Medo-Persic tribe, is at 
variance with it: the Assakanes inhabited a country, where even, in the 7th 
century, 4.D., an Indian language was spoken.” 

As the learned Professor urges—if the Afghans were the aborigines of the 
countries they at present inhabit, the Afghan language must, as a matter of 
course, have been generally spoken. Had such been the casc, the language on 
the coins must have been the source of the Pushto; but no similarity whatever 
exists between them. 

The Afghans, although subdivided into numerous tribes, are undoubtedly 
one race, and speak one original language. Had they been the aborigines of 
the country at present known as Afghanistan, we must have heard something 
of them from ancient writers, for we find that, even in the time of Herodotus, 
Darius had sent an exploring expedition under Scylax of Caryanda and others 
as far as the Indus.* That the whole of the regions west of Jelalabad, or even 
as far west as Kabul, were peopled by a Hindu race, most ancient wmiters agree 
to, as also that they were of different tribes and spoke different languages. 
Herodotus says: ‘There are many nations of Indians, and they do not speak 
the same language as each other; some of them are Nomades, and others not.’’t 

Again the father of history observes: ‘There are other Indians bordering 
on the city of Caspatyrus and the country of Pactyica, settled northwards of 
the other Indians, whose mode of life resembles that of the Bactrians.”{ The 
country here referred to—the same as Scylax and his companions started from 
on their voyage down the river—is the present district of Pakli, north of Attak. 
The Indians here mentioned are, in all probability, the ancestors of the race 
who still occupy that district,—the Suwatis, and the people of Astor and Gilgitt. 

It is therefore evident that the Afghans have immigrated into their present 
territories from the westward;$ and that the aborigines—the Seah-posh Kafirs, 


* “A great part of Asia was explored under the direction of Darius. He, being desirous to know where the Indua, whict 
is the second river that produces crocodiles, discharged itself into the sea, sent in ships both others on whom he could rely t: 
make a truc report, and also Seylax of Caryanda. They accordingly, setting out from the city of Caspatyrus and the country 
of Pactyica, sailed down the river towards the east and sunrise to the sca."—‘* MzLPoMEne,” iv., p. 44. 

+ “Tuatta,” ili, p. 98. t Inn, iti., p. 102. 

§ The empire of the Great Cyrus extended, according to the best authorities, from the Agean to the Indus, and from th 
Euxine and Caspian to Ethiopia and the Arabian sea. As it was customary to transport a whole tribe, and sometimes ever 
a whole nation, from one country to another, and as the Jews were ever a stiff-necked race, is it not possible that the Grea’ 
King may hove transported some of the most troublesome amongst them to the thinly-peopled provinces of the east, where 
they would be too far away from their native land and captive countrymen to give trouble in future? Or, as I have remarkec 
in another place, is it not probablo, as well as possible, that those of the Jews who could effect their escape might have flec 
eastward, preferring a wandering life in a mountainous country, with independence, to the grinding tyranny of Cyrus’s suc. 
eessors and their Satraps? In fact, there was no other direction to which they could have fied, except towards the north 
inhabited by the Scythians, who would have massacred, or at least made slaves of them, or have sold them as such ; or east- 
ward, which, being mountainous and but thinly peopled, was likely to afford them a permanent and secure retreat, According 
to Niwmatu-l-lah, Zohak’s children, to escape the exterminating vengeance of Feridin, fled for refuge to the Kohistan o 
Ghor, and settled there; and, at his time, its only inhabitants were some scattered tribes of the Israelites, Afghdns, and others 

There are a number of Jews to be found in the south-west parts of India, and in the Bombay Army there are a grea 
number. Where did they come from? and when did they come ? 

Again, in the fifth year of Darius (A.M, 3488; Ant. J. C, 516), Babylon revolted, and could not be reduced until afte 
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or Black-clad Pagans; the Suwatis; and the people inhabiting the hills to the 
north-east of Suwat, on the one side, and possibly the Beluchis and Jatts, on 
the other—have been forced, by the gradual advance of this powerful race, to 
move to the north-east and south-west respectively. 

I formerly entertained an idea that some affinity might exist between Pushto 
ind the language of that strange people, the Gypsies, but subsequent inquiries 
have convinced me to the contrary, and I find that no trace of similarity exists 
between them. 

Whether the Afghin language be a dialect of the Semitic, of Zend, or Pehlavi 
origin, or of the Indian stock, I will leave for others better qualified to decide. 
Before entering into any investigation on the subject, it must be borne in mind 
that “no efforts of the learned can ever so far alter a language, as to deface 
every line of resemblance between the speech of the present day and that of 
even the remotest ancestry : nothing but the absolute extirpation of the aboriginal 
natives can apparently accomplish so singular a revolution.”* As an instance 
of this, we have merely to examine the present language of Persia, and the 
different dialects of the continent of India; or for a still more convincing proof, 
to look into the Gothic and Celtic original of the modern European languages, 
amidst the polish and refinement of the Greek and Latin. 

Before bringing these rambling remarks to a close, I must notice a few of 
the most striking peculiarities of the Pushto language, which will, in some measure, 
serve as a guide in investigations as to its origin and affinity to the other dialects of 
the Asiatic continent. It will, however, be well, first to point out the best and 
most effectual method of ascertaining the real affinity of Oriental languages. 

Baron William Humboldt, in an essay on this highly important subject, 
remarks: ‘‘I confess that I am extremely averse to the system which proceeds 
on the supposition that we can judge of the affinity of languages merely by a 
certain number of ideas expressed in the different languages which we wish to 
compare. I beg you will not suppose, however, that I am insensible to the 
value and utility of the comparisons; on the contrary, when they are well 
executed, I appreciate all their importance; but I can never deem them suffi- 
cient to answer the end for which they have been undertaken. They certainly 
form part of the data to be taken into account in deciding on the affinity ot 


a siege of twenty months. It is therefore probable that the Jews, of whom a considerable number remained at Babylon, wen! 
out of the city before the siege was formed, ns the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah had exhorted them long before, and Zachariah 
very lately in the following terms: ‘Thou daughter of Zion, that dwellest with the daughter of Babylon, flec from the 
aaa and save thyself.”—Isatan, chap. xlviii., verse 20; JEREMIAH, chap. 1., verse 8, chap. li., verses 6, 9-45; ZACHARIAH 
c ap. lh, 

It also appears that Ochus, son of Artaxerxes Mnémon, carricd a number of Jewish captives into Egypt, and many other: 
into Hyrcania, where he settled them on the coast of the Caspian (A. M. 3653, Ant. J. C. 351); might not some have beer 
sent eastward also >—See “ Soxin. C0.” 35,  Evsen, 1n Cunon.” ete. 


* Richardson's “ Dissertation.”’ 
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languages; but we should never be guided by them alone, if we wish to arrive at 
a solid, complete, and certain conclusion. If we would make ourselves acquainted 
with the relation between two languages, we ought to possess a thorough and pro- 
found Inowledge of each of them. This is the principle dictated alike by common 
sense and by that precision acquired by the habit of scientific research. 

‘“T do not mean to say that, if we are unable to attain a profound knowledge 
of each idiom, we should on this account entirely suspend our judgment: I 
only insist on it that we should not prescribe to ourselves arbitrary limits, and 
imagine that we are forming our judgment on a firm basis, while in reality it 
is insufficient. 

“But further, I am convinced that it is only by an accurate examination 
of the grammar of languages, that we can pronounce a decisive judgment on 
their true affinities. 

“Tf two languages, such, for instance, as the Sanskrit and the Greek, exhibit 
grammatical forms which are identical in arrangement, and have a close analogy 
in their sounds, we have an incontestible proof that these two languages belong 
to the same family. 

‘“‘The difference between the real affinity of languages, which presumes affilia- 
tion, as it were, among the nations who speak them, and that degree of relation 
which is purely historical, and only indicates temporary and accidental connec- 
tions among nations, is, in my opinion, of the greatest importance. Now it 
appears to me impossible ever to ascertain that difference merely by the exami- 
nation of words, especially if we examine but a small number of them. 

‘“‘But whatever opinion may be entertained with respect to this manner ot 
considering the difference of languages, it appears to me at all events demonstrated : 
First, that all research into the affinity of languages, which does not enter quite 
as much into the examination of the grammatical system as into that of words 
is faulty and imperfect; and, secondly, that the proofs of the real affinity o! 
languages, that is to say, the question whether two languages belong to the 
same family, ought to be principally deduced from that alone; since the identity 
of words only proves a resemblance such as may be purely historical and acci- 
dental.” : 

There are nine letters of the Arabic alphabet which never occur in pure Afghan 
words,—>, 7, By iy ee, ey ¢, and 8; and therefore the language really 
contains but twenty-nine letters, including five peculiar ones, to which, after « 
careful comparison of six hundred alphabets, I find that there is no similarity 
as to form or sound, either in Arabic, Zend, or Sanskrit; but characters similaz 
im sound are contained in most of the Semitic, and some Tartarian dialects. The 


Pushto letters with the corresponding ones in the languages referred to are as 
follow :— 
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% 3 or tz, pronounced ése or tze, has an equivalent in the Chaldaic > fs, 
Hebrew ¥ ésdde, Samaritan qm tsdde, Syriac g tséde, Ethiopic and Amharic A tea, 
Armenian 4) 4 ¢sa, Palmyren y és, Phoenician v or (7s, Punic 7 ¢s, Kufic jm ¢s, 
Georgian 6; és, Mongolish > ¢s, Mandchu 3 ¢sa, Thibetan % és, Albanian 2  % @s, 
Corean X ZX ?s, and the Japanese D 7 =F tse, 

s dz or ds, pronounced dze or dse, similar to the Hebrew + dsain, Aramaic | ds, 
Palmyren 1 ds, Phoenician 7 ds, Kufie ) ds, Syriac 14 deain, the Assyrian cunei- 
form = =} dz or ds, Armenian “or * dza, Greek § zeta, Georgian 9 ds, Mongolish 
+ < ds, Corean & ZX ds, Mandchu ¥ 7 ds, and Japanese > dz. 

_) wiray, or rrey, for which, with the exception, perhaps, of the harsh [}} 2 rf 
of the Armenian, there is no equivalent in any of the known dialects of the old 
world. ‘Some persons, and among them Major Leech, have considered the Sanskrit 
lingual ¥ as similar in sound ;* but it is merely necessary to hear it pronounced 
by an Afghan mountaineer to convince any one of the total difference ; indeed 
it is almost impossible to give a proper idea of its sound in writing. 

ce Ehin or shey, bears some similarity to the »> A’ch of the Chaldaic, and 
with this exception, no sound like it is to be found amongst the letters of the 
1X hundred alphabets before referred to.t+ 

Or gy) urrim or rrim, is a combination of the sound of wrray and Gy nin, 
he latter nasal. It is quite impossible to acquire the real pronunciation, except 
rom an Afghan mouth when using such a word as 3p dbarrnah, the eye-lash, 
ros gps karrnaey, stone. The ¢) run of the Sindhian language is like it in 
ound. 

Pushto also, like the Semitic dialects, of which family I am inclined to consider 
t, has the 7’ with a strong aspiration, to which sound the Persians have an 
inconquerable antipathy ; indeed, their mouths seem to be so formed as to be 
mable to utter it. Like the Jews and Egyptians, as well as the Arabs, the 
Afghans uniformly give the hard sounds, #’A, d’A, ds, diz, dz, cte., to those 
haracters which the Persians have ever softened to 2 and s, The pronun- 
lation too, is somewhat difficult on account of the use of several gutturals, and 
he combinations of such Ictters as WS, Ss, CMS, ete., which are difficult to 
nunciate. X 

Tn harshness of pronunciation, and in the declensions of its nouns, it bears 
esemblance to the Zend and Pehlavi; and, like the former language, can be, 
ind often is, written in old works, on which alone we can place dependence, by 
listinct letters in the body of each word, instead of introducing the short vowels. 
If the affinity of the Zend and Sanskrit, at present there is no doubt; but the 


* Pushto 9 is equivalent to Sanskrit @ 
t See “ Dre ScunirrzeicnEn prs GESAMMTeN Envxreists.” Vienna. 18651. Also, “‘ ALPHARETE ORIENTALISCHER 
OND OCCIDENTALISCHER,” Sprachen zum Gebrauch fiir Schriftsetzer und Correctoren. Leipzig. 1850. 
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Pehlavi appears to have a greater affinity to the Arabic, and to differ little from 
the present language of Persia.* 

In Arabic and Persian it is impossible to sound a consonant which may be 
the first letter of a word, without the aid of a vowel, whilst in Pushto there 
are numbers of words beginning with a consonant immediately followed by another ; 
28, dts shpah, ‘night ;’ éy rwudz, ‘day ;’ \é ghia, ‘theft ;? aSap Khkatah, * below.’ 

The vowels and consonants used in Pushto have the same powers as those 
of the Arabic, Hebrew, and other Semitic dialects. Like them, it has but two 
genders,—the masculine and feminine; but the former have a dual form, which 
is wanting in Pushto. In this respect the Afghan also differs distinctly from 
the Zend and the Sanskrit, both of which have a neuter gender, but agrees 
with the Pehlavi, from which the modern Persian is derived. In common with 
the Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, it has the peculiar separable and inseparable 
pronouns, the latter being invariably attached to some preceding word, whether 
2 noun, verb, or particle. When attached to nouns they signify possession 
or propriety; with intransitive verbs in the course of conjugation, they are 
used in the place of personal pronouns; and, with transitives, point out the 
objective case.¢ This is also a peculiar feature of the Sindhian language, 
which has several letters in common with Pushto, besides its own peculiar 
ones. The inflections of the Afghan verbs too, are formed according to the 
Arabic and Hebrew system, from two original tenses only—the mazi or past, 
and the muzdriw or aorist, the past participle being used in the construction o! 
the compound tenses, with the aid of the auxiliary, ¢o de. Another peculiarity 
is, that the intransitive verbs agree in gender with the nominative, whilst the 
transitives are governed, both in gender and number, by the objective case. In 
many respects the Pushto syntax agrees with that of the Hebrew; and I have 
no doubt but that much greater affinity will be found to exist between them, 
if compared by any one well versed in the latter language. 

The Pushto language is spoken with slight variation in orthography 
and pronunciation, from the valley of Pishin, south of Kandahar, to Kafiristan. 
on the north; and from the banks of the Helmand, on the west, to the Attak, 
Sindhu, or Indus, on the east—throughout the Sama or plain of the Yusufzo’es’ 
the mountainous districts of Bajawrr, Panjkorat Suwat, and Buner, to Astor. 
on the borders of Little Thibet—an immense tract of country, equal in extent 
to the entire Spanish peninsula. 

The numerous convulsions to which the country of the children of Afghanah 

* Sir William Jones stated that ‘having compared a Pehlavi translation of the inscription in the Gulistan on the diaden 


of Cyrus, and from the Pazend words in the Ferang-i Jehingiri, he became convinced that the Pehlavi is a dialect of th 
Chaldaic.”—Astatic RrsEaRcues. 


+ See ‘Heprew Grammar,” by Professor Lee, p. 80, Art. 153, p. 260, Art. 220. London. 1827. 
{ Zor is the Pushto for ‘house,’ and Pany the Persian for ‘ five.’ 
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has been subjected for the last seventy or eighty years, have necessarily affected 
their language also; hence the great variation observable in the orthography and 
mode of writing of modern Pughto works. On this account, no dependence what- 
ever can be placed on any manuscript of later date than the reign of the founder 
of the Durini empire,—Ahmad Shih, Abdali (one of their poetical authors), or, 
at furthest, of his son, Timir Shah; for it is almost impossible to find two copies 
of an author, unless written by one person, agreeing on these essential points. 
I have in my possession a rare prose work, which was written in the reign of 
the Emperor Aurangzeb, which I picked up in a most out-of-way place—a pawn 
shop at Bombay. The mode of writing and orthography in it, I have generally 
idopted, together with that of the Makhzan Afghani, one of the earliest works 
we know of, throughout the following pages. 

The assistance which I have derived from a knowledge of the dialects of the 
neighbouring territories, to six of which I have devoted many years, has been 
very great, indeed more than I can well express. It has enabled me to trace 
words of Arabic, Persian, Turki, Sanskrit, and Hindi origin, greatly garbled in 
yrthography, and vitiated in pronunciation, which a person unacquainted with 
hem in any way would, in all probability, set down as pure Pushto. 

As an example of this, I will mention one instance alone. M. Klaproth, 
n his apparent eagerness for classing the Beltich language, which is a mixture 
of Persian, Sindhi, Panjabi, Hindi, and Sanskrit, amongst the Indu-Germanic 
family of tongues, commits an crror, from, I fancy, ignorance of the Persian 
language. He gives the following table :—* 


BELUCH. GERMAN. | LATIN. GREEK, ENGLISII. | 
Shash Sechs Sex | Six 
Hapt Septem Hepta Sev en 


Now the Persian for six is (p24 shush, and seven is ©.&d haft, which two 
words, to all appearance, have a greater affinity to the Beliich words here men- 
tioned, than to either German, Latin, Greek, or English; in fact, they are pre- 
cisely the same words, for W (f) is used for and pronounced \ () indiscriminately, 
and would be written exactly the same in both languages. If we consider that 
Beluchistan is merely separated from the Persian province of Kirman by a range 
of mountains, the similarity is naturally accounted for, without leaving Asia for 
that purpose, as the learned Professor appears to have done,—‘“‘ Ea sub oculis 
posita negligimus: proximorum incuriosi, longinqua sectamur.” 

I think it will be generally allowed that, at the present time, a knowledge 
of the language of Afghanistan is a desideratum, holding as we do the Derajat, 


* Tam indebted for this to Thornton’s “Gazetteer.” 
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Bani Tak, Kohatt, Peshawer, and the Samah, or Plain of the Yiisufzo’es, through- 
out which districts, with the exception of Dera Ghazi Khan, nine-tenths of the 
people speak no other dialect. By being acquainted with this language, an officer 
can communicate personally with the people of the country, and give ear to their 
complaints, without the aid of moonshees and others as interpreters. In respect 
to police officers, they can thereby communicate their secret orders direct, without 
fear of betrayal by a third party. Much discontent and heart-burning is enkindled 
in the minds of the Afghans, who are by nature a proud, fiery, and independent 
race, from having to come into contact with natives of Hindiistan, whom they hold 
in supreme contempt; and their former triumphs over whom, at Paniput and other 
places, they do not appear to have forgotten. 

We have also in Sindh and the Panjab seven local infantry corps,* which contain 
at least a proportion of one half Afghans or Rohilas, whose native tongue is Pushto, 
and many of whom understand Hindustani but imperfectly from the lips of a 
qualified interpreter. A translation of the Articles of War can be easily made, of 
which a specimen will be found in the appendix to this Grammar. At Courts 
Martial a colloquial knowledge is indispensable; and all officers in those corps, as 
well as others holding appointments, of whatever description, beyond the Indus, 
should be expected to qualify themselves in the Pushto language. The plea 
hitherto has been the want of books, but I trust that my humble efforts during 
the last nine years will have removed that excuse. 

The Russians appear to have paid considerable attention to, and to have made 
some progress in, the study of Pushto, if we may judge from the work (although 
containing very numerous errors) published some time since by Professor Dorn, 
of St. Petersburg, who was the first to produce a work in the language. 

The age of Dost Muhammad Khan is now so great, that in all probability a 
year or two more must terminate the earthly career of that extraordinary man. 
His death will be the signal for the commencement of civil dissensions, and doubt- 
less many astonishing changes will take place in Afghanistan. Opportunities may 
offer themselves for the renewal of friendly intercourse between the two nations, 
which should not be allowed to pass; and trade and commerce should be encouraged 
by all and every legitimate means. This effected, there is not much fear of the 
Russians establishing themselves in Afghanistan; although, should they even 
succeed in debouching from the Khaiber Pass on the plain of Jamrid, there is not 
much doubt but that they will merely add other heaps to the bones which have 
already whitened on that scene of numerous conflicts. 

The object of Russia, however, does not appear to be Afghanistan alone :t+ for 

* This force has been very largely increased within the last two years, and now amounts to some thirty regiments, or ever 
more, many of which, consisting entirely of Afghans, behaved nobly before Dehlf and other places during the late rebellion. 


+ ‘‘OQne of tho principal objects he (Prince Gortschakoff, Governor-General of Siberia,) had in view, was the organizatior 
of a Russian settlement through the Kirghis Steppes, in the direct line to Thibet. The distance, as the crow flies, from Oma} 


f 
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twelve years back we have heard of their having established a line of Cossack 
posts, provided with guns, and all the munitions of war, on nine of the twelve 
hundred versts of desert, which separates the city of Omsk, the capital of Westerr 
Siberia, from the Thibetan frontier. 

Peshawer, some fifty or sixty years since, was one of the principal seats o: 
Muhammadan learning, and by many was considered a more learned city than even 
Bokhara itself. 

The custom is for boys and girls of from five to twelve years of age to go t 
the same school. After learning the letters, they immediately commence reading 
the Kuran in Arabic, but of course without understanding it. On its completion 
they begin to read some Pushto work, usually a commentary on the Kuran, or ar 
explanation of the rites and ceremonies of their faith, such as may be found ir 
the simple little work entitled Rashid-ul-By’an, or some such religious subject 
After the twelfth year, the girls either attend a dame’s school, or, if their parents 
can afford it, are taught at home. Sometimes boys under twelve years of age, gc 
to a dame’s school with grown up girls of fifteen and upwards; but this custom 
is only prevalent at a distance from towns, as in most large places there are sepa: 
rate schools for males and females. The scholars either pay a small sum monthly 
to their teacher, or make him a present after having completed the perusal of the 
Kuran, according to the position and means of their parents. Amongst some tribe: 
2 portion of land is allotted to the Mulla or Priest, who also acts as village 
schoolmaster. 


‘0 the fronticr of Thibet, is twelve hundred verstz: through a part of this desert the natives are on friendly terms with the 
Russians. So soon, therefore, as a permanent settlement is established through the whole distance, immense advantages will 
i¢ gained to Russian commerce. At this moment this object is accomplished in nine hundred verste, or three quarters of the 
vay. A line of Cossacks is permanently formed, provided with guns, ammunition, and all the necessaries for a fixed residence, 
vhich may be liable to hostile incursions from time to time. The Kirghis, however, stand in such awe of the Cossacks, and the 
enefits they derive from trading with Russia are so great, that the caravans now go as securely the wholo nine hundred verses, as 
n any part of the empire. Every swnmer sees some fresh point gained ; and there is no doubt, that in a few years, the Russian 
lominion will only end where that of Thibet begins. They were for some time stopped by a district more desert and in- 
1ospitable than the rest, which was supposed to reach to the Thibetan frontier; but it has been discovered by a Cossack, who 
vas three years prisoner in the country, that it only extends about nincty versts, and he described the othor side of it as being 
ortile, well watered, and altogether different from the other Steppes. There will, thercfore, probably be no further obstacle 
© their progress, and a glance at the map will show thet they are much nearer to our Indian frontier here, than by any other 
oad they can take. 

“Once established as far as the boundary of Thibet, the Russians will have no great difficulty in obtaining a footing éx ¢t, 
ind a transit for their merchandize to India would bo a matter of course. 

‘There is at Omsk a military school where five hundred boys are educated, who are to become soldicrs, most of them being 
soldiers’ children, some few Kirghis, and the sons of exiles. The establishment is admirably conducted: we went over it 
everal times, and nothing could exceed the regularity and order which prevailed. There is another military school for 
Jossacks only, and the boys are destined for a different career in some respects from the others. We may salely defy any 
ountry in the world to produce an establishment in any way superior to this; our only doubt is, if it is not too good for those 
rho are brought up in it, considering what their future destination is likely to be. The boys are taught drawing, algebra, 
anguages, history, and fortification ; the first class, who were all under seventeen years of age, studied principally the Oriental 
anguages, and are intended for interpreters and agents in the East. We were told by Gencral Schramm, who has the super- 
ntendence of the school, that most of those who composed the first class understood M ougolish, Arabic, and Persian, and have 
ilso native youths to teach them the patois of the nomadic tribes. 

“We cannot, however, wonder, when these pains are taken in the wilds of Siberia to educate boys for the services they 
ire to perform as men, that Russian diplomatio agents should be so superior to our own; and the habit of thinking sucha 
reparation must have created, cannot fail to give them great advantages as negotiators and general agents.’””—RECOLLECTIONS 
oF SIBERIA IN THE YEARS 1840 anv 1841, by O. H. Cottrell, Esq. London: J. W. Parker. 
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Unlike most castern nations, the Afghans appear to regard women in a great 
measure on an equality with themselves, in this world at least; and the latter 
generally receive some sort of education. 

Many of the Afghan females are famous for their knowledge of Pushto, which 
they both read and write; indeed most of the works on religious subjects, and the 
rites and ceremonies of the Muhammadan faith, appear to be perused by them more 
than by the men. The daughter of the late Dalil Khan, Arbab, or chief of Torii,* 
is justly celebrated for her learning, and general proficiency in the Afghan language. 
Another young person dwelling in the Yusuf-zi district, supports herself, and 
also assists her family, by copying Pushto books. She writes a nice hand, and 
copies very correctly: the MS. copy from which my Text Book is printed is chiefly 
from her pen. The custom with all copyists is, to write their names, and the date 
on which they complete a work, on the last page ; but it being considered a breach 
of delicacy for a female to sign her own name, she inserts that of her father instead. 

The young woman to whom I now refer is unmarried, and declares her intention 
of leading a single life, and devoting herself to literature. Considering the abject 
state in which the Muhammadan women are kept, I think this a very favourable 
feature in the Afghan character. 

The Afghan language, taking all things into consideration, is very rich in 
literature. There have been numerous poets, of whom Atabd-ur-Rahman, who 
flourished in the reign of the Moghal Emperor, Aurangzeb, is, perhaps, the best 
known, and, consequently, most generally esteemed. He was a Mulla or Priest ; 
and his writings, which are of a religious and moral character, are collected in the 
form of a Diwain,—a Persian term, given to a certain number of odes ending with 
each letter of the alphabet, from a to y. The Diwan is the mode in which most 
of the poetical works are arranged. 

The next most popular poet, whose poems would be the more highly 
esteemed if better known, particularly in Europe, is Khushhal Khan, the celebrated 
chief of the powerful clan of Khattak, in the reigns of Shah Jehan and Aurangzeb. 
A warrior as well as a poet, he passed the greater portion of his life in struggling 
against the oppressive power of the latter Emperor; and defeated the Moghal 
troops In many an engagement, as he proudly mentions in his ‘‘Ode to Spring.” 
Some of his odes, written during his exile in India, are very beautiful, and evince a 
spirit of patriotism and love of home and country not usual in the Oriental heart, 
but such as we might look for in the Scottish Highlander or the Swiss mountaineer. 
The following verse from a poem, written during his confinement in the fortress 
of Gwalior, by order of Aurangzeb, is characteristic of the man :— 


Cheer up then heart! I have by me, A healing balm for every throe— 
That Khighhal Khan's an Afghan true, Aurangzeb's mortal foe. 


* Tori, or Tolf, isa town or cluster of villages in the Yiisufzo’e country, about eleven miles north of Nohghairah, and 
containing about 5,000 inhabitants. 
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Khbushhal was unfortunate with regard to some of his children, of whom he hac 
no less than fifty-seven sons, besides a number of daughters. One of these sons 
named Bahram, several times attempted to obtain possession of his father’s persor 
to place him in confinement, and, on more than one occasion, even made attempt 
on his life, in order to get the chieftainship into his own hands. 

Notwithstanding all these troubles, however, he was a most voluminous writer. 
and composed no less (it is said by his family) than three hundred and sixty works 
both in the Afghan and the Persian language. The names even of most of these 
are now lost; but the following are a few which have come under my own obser. 
vation :—1. A Diwan, or collection of odes; 2. Kuliyat, containing an immense 
number of poems and odes; 3. The Baz Namah, a treatise on the diseases of hawk: 
and falcons, with their cure; 4. Hadayah, a work on religious jurisprudence, 
translated from the Arabic; 5, AMiniiyah, on the same subject, and from the same 
language; 6. Dastar Nimah, a treatise on the turban, and the various modes ot 
wrapping it round the head, and the prayers to be used on such otcasions; 7. 
Sihhat-ud-din, a medical work; 8. Fazal Namah, a dispute between the sword and 
the pen, with the peculiar excellencies of both; and 9. Rubaziyat, a collection 
of stanzas of four lines. 

Khusbhal also invented a sort of short-hand, or cipher, which was known only 
to himself and family. It is termed zamjiri, or ‘chained.’ I have several speci- 
mens In my possession, but the key has been lost for many years. 

A History of the Afghiins has been erroneously attributed to Khushhal Khan 
by Mr. Elphinstone, who is so generally correct; as also a translation into Pushto, 
of Pilpay’s Fables—the Anwari Suhaili of the Persian—and entitled Mayar 
Danish, or ‘Touchstone of Wisdom.’ This is, however, incorrect. The author 
of the history in question, the only known copy of which I have now before me, 
is Afzal Khan, the son of Ashraf Khan, who, on the death of his father in the 
Dakhan, where he had been confined as a state prisoner for the last ten years of 
his life, succeeded his grandfather, Khushhal, in the chieftainship of the Khattak 
tribe. The work is very extensive, consisting of upwards of 1,600 pages in small 
folio, and is entitled, Tarikh-i-Murrasse, or the ‘Gold and Gem Studded History.’ 
The translation of Pilpay’s Fables is also by Afzal Khan, and was, as he states in 
the Preface, undertaken in his fifty-third year, from the abridgment of the Anwiari 
Suhaili, by the celebrated Ab-ul-Fazal, minister of the Emperor Akbar, and made 
by direction of that monarch. It was entitled ‘ Kalilah-wo-Damnah ;’ and is a great 
improvement on the bombastic and long-drawn style of the original. Afzal Ichin’s 
work may have at first been named /Eayair Danish; but in the Preface he says, that 
on a second revision, he determined to give his work the title of Ailm Khanah-i- 
Danish, or the ‘Science-house of Knowledge ;’ or ‘ Kalilah-wo-Damnah’—the names 
of the two wise jackals mentioned in the work. This book is rare. 
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Afzal Khan wrote a few other works, and made a number of translations from 
Arabic and Persian, chiefly historical, viz. :—Acsam-i-Kufi, containing the prin- 
cipal incidents of the life of Muhammad; Si’ar-i-Mulla Masein; and Tafsir-i-Kur’an, 
a commentary on the Kuran. He left four sons, one of whom Kazim, surnamed 
Shaida, or ‘The Lovelorn,’ was the author of a Diwan, the original and only known 
copy of which, most beautifully written, with the author’s own revisional marks, 
is In my possession. His style is not so simple as that of the Afghan poets 
generally—the great charm of their writings—but his poems are of a superior 
order. He uses many Persian words; and the odes approach nearer than any 
others to the polish of the poetry of the Persians. 

The literary talent, inherent, it would appear, in Khushhl’s family, is sur- 
prizing. Five of his sons are also the authors of many excellent works :— 

Ashraf Khan, the eldest son, appears to have passed a considerable portion of 
his life as a state prisoner of Aurangzeb, who probably imagined tha’ Khushhal’s 
patriotism would be restrained as long as his firstborn should remain in his power. 
The name assumed by Ashraf, according to the custom of eastern poets, is ‘ The 
Severed or Exiled ;’? and, as might well be imagined, his poems are most pathetic in 
their style, but at the same time contain many admirable sentiments. The place of 
Ashraf’s exile was Bijapur, a strong fortress in the Dakhan, and where his poems 
were composed : here, too, it was that he died, severed from home and friends. 

Eabd-ul-Kadir Khan, who wielded his sword as bravely as his pen, wrote a 
Diwan, or collection of odes, and the love tale of Adam and Durkhana’i, so cele- 
brated throughout the Afghan country. He also translated into Pushto, Jami’s 
poem of Yusuf and Zulikha; and the Gulistan and Bostin of Shaykh Siedi; all 
three celebrated works in the Persian language; and a little work entitled 
Museamma, or ‘ Enigmas and Rebuses.’ 

Sadr Khan—another son—was the author of a Diwan, and a poem on the 
popular love tale of Adam and Durkhana’i, already referred to. He also translated 
into Afghani the well-known Persian poem of Khusrau and Shirin of Nizami, the 
first of Persia’s romantic poets. 

Another son—Sikandar Khan—wrote the poem of Mibhr-wo-Mushtari; and a 
collection of odes. 

A fifth son -—-Gohar Khan—also wrote a number of minor poems, together 
with numerous enigmas and chronograms. 

Afabd-ur-Rahim, Nusrat Khan, Shahzadah Sikandar, ajab Khan, Kamgar 
Khan, and others of the family, were also gifted with the poetical genius, but their 
compositions are not to be met with in the present day. 

Another still more singular circumstance regarding this family, and _par- 
ticularly when we consider the condition of females in Eastern countries, is the 
fact that numbers of the ladies of Khushhal’s family were also gifted with the 
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cacoethes scribendi, and composed numerous poems! One of Khushhal’s own wives, 
the mother of Ashraf Khan, was a poetess of no mean powers; and although the 
mention of the females of their families is a most delicate matter with all Afghans, 
I have been so fortunate in my researches, that, with the aid of a friendly chief, to 
whom I am under considerable obligations, I have been able to obtain some of the 
poetical effusions of the lady referred to, who, it must be remembered, wrote 
two hundred years since. These will appear in the Text-Boox ; and also in the 
translations of some of the choicest of the Afghan poems, a selection from which, 
together with the memoirs of the different authors, I hope, in the course of next 
year, to offer to the public in an English dress. 

I have also been so fortunate as to discover, since the first edition of this 
Grammar was published three years since, a collection of poems of great merit, by 
Khwajah Muhammad of the Bangash tribe, whose work has seldom been heard 
of, much less seen, in Afghanistan itself. The author lived in Aurangzeb’s reign, 
and led the life of a recluse. 

The poems of Ahmad Shah Abdali, the great founder of the Durani monarchy, 
ind the conqueror of the Murathi host at Panipat, are principally in an amorous 
ind metaphysical strain. His poetry is much esteemed, more so, perhaps, than 
ts merit demands. 

The next author to be noticed is Mulla AMabd-ul-Hamid, who flourished in the 
‘ime of Timiir, the son and successor of Ahmad Shah, towards the latter part 
of the last century. His odes, which are mostly of an amorous or moral tendency, 
contain many admirable sentiments, which would be creditable to any European 
author. He is the cynical poet and Shaykh Sazedi of the Pushto; and I must say 
[ prefer his poems to any of the others, except those of Khushhal, whose style, 
however, is very different. Up to the present day he has certainly never been, 
neither is he likely to be, surpassed; and the beauty of his compositions is even 
acknowledged amongst a nation so rich in poets as the Persians, by whom he is 
styled ‘Hamid, the hair-splitter The numerous extracts I have taken from his 
works, as examples in the Grammar, will give some idea of his poems. His odes 
are entitled, Dur-wo-Marjan—‘ Pearls and Corals.’ He is also the author of a poem 
called Nairang-i-cishk, or ‘Love’s Fascination.’ It appears to have been translated 
from a Persian work of the same name, the author of which was a native of the Panjab 

The next poet in point of popularity is Mirza Khan, a descendant of the 
notorious Bayizid Ansari, the founder of the Roshanian sect, presently to be 
referred to. His odes are highly metaphysical in their strain, and in accordance 
with the mystical tenets of the sect; but, at the same time, I must acknowledge 
that some of them are very sublime. He has been sometimes erroneously called 
Fat’h Khan, Yusufzi, which also led me astray in my remarks on the literature o! 
the Afghans, in the first edition of this work. His poems are somewhat rare. 
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Kasim Ali Khan, of the notorious tribe of Afridi, is the author of a Diwan ; 
but his odes bear the stamp of mysticism, and are of no particular merit. He was, 
however, a Hindustani Afghan, a very different style of being to the real. He 
was born at Farrukhabad, in Hindistin, in the time of Nawwab Muzaffar Jang ; 
and, according to the account given of himself in one of his odes, he was acquainted 
with Afghani, Arabic, Turki, Persian, Hindi, and a little English. He has devoted 
an entire ode to the abuse of the English, just arrived in India, whom—fore- 
stalling the first Napolcon—he denominates “‘ A nation of shop-keepers, who, in 
Hindustan, have turned soldiers.” 

There are other poetical works of great merit in the Pushto language, now 
rarely to be met with; such as the Diwan of Shah Sharf, of Jelalabad, which is 
said to be superior to Hamid’s; and that of Pir Muhammad of Kandahar; the 
Diwan of Aili Khan; the poems of Dawlat, said to have been a Hindti; and 
those of Mian Atabd-ur-Rahim ; Meher Ali; Arzani; Ghulam Kadir; Latiirr ; 
eli Khan; Karim Khan; Jan Muhammad; Fazil; Mukhlis; Sahib Shih; and 
Meher Shah. Shah Sharf also translated the Arabic poem, known as the Kasidah 
Bardah, into Pushto. 

Mulla Dadin, Khattak, who flourished in the reign of Ahmad Shah, Abdali, 
also composed a collection of odes, as well as a little work on theology, entitled 
Muntakhab-ul-eakayid, from the Arabic. 

There are also a few living poets whose compositions are by no means deficient 
in merit, the chief of whom are Mi’an Muhammad Bakir, surnamed abd, and 
Mi’an Muhammad, surnamed Naghzi; but their works have not been published. 

The romantic and interesting poems of Saif-ul-Muluk and Badri Jamal, by 
Ghulam Muhammad; and Bahram Gur, by Fy’az, must not be overlooked. The 
authors were minstrels who sung their own compositions on festive occasions, 
much in the same manner as our bards of old. These effusions were frequently 
composed at the request of, or to be dedicated to, some chieftam who generally 
paid liberally for the honour. The other few works deserving of notice, are: The 
Tale of the Rose and the Pine; The Jang Namah of Amir Hamzah; Shah Gada, 
‘The King of the Beggars’; and a few others. 

There are some poetical works of less importance, pretty generally known, 
viz.: The Tale of Sultan Jumjumah, by Emam-ud-Din; Meraj Namah, by Ghulam 
Muhammad; Rashid-ul-By’an, by Akhund Rashid, a sort of religious Text-book 
and Catechism for women and children ; Mukhammas,* of abd-ul-Kadir ; 
Majmucat-i-Kandahari, and a few others of a similar character. 

The works of many authors are little known, because all books have to be 
copied by the professional scribes chiefly, as was the case in the dark ages of 


* A kind of verse containing five lines. 
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Europe before Guttenburg conferred his blessing on mankind; and the chargy 
for transcribing is high. It follows, therefore, that only those in comparatively 
easy circumstances can afford to purchase such expensive luxuries as books. 

The prose writings are also numerous, particularly on divinity. 

The most ancient author amongst the Hastern Afghans, that I am able tc 
discover, is Shaykh Mali, a chief of the Yusufzis, who wrote a history of the 
conquest of Suwat, and other mountain countries north of the Kabul river, by 
that powerful tribe, between the years 816 and 828 of the Hijrah—a.p. 141% 
to 1424—and the account of the measurement by his orders of the conquered 
lands, and distribution of them amongst the different clans and families of Ytisu 
and Mandarr, and the Kabulis, Lamghanis, and people of Nangrahar, who had 
accompanied them in their immigration into the Peshawer valley. It was Shaykh 
Mali who instituted the wesh, or interchange of land every three or four years, 
peculiar to the Yusufzis and a few petty clans connected with them, referred tc 
by Elphinstone in his ‘ Account of Caubul,”’* under the name of wash, and which 
is, as in days of yore, rigidly observed in the present day. 

Some years subsequently, in the year of the Hijrah 900—a.p. 1494—Khan 
Kaji became chief of the Yusufzis ; and during his rule the conquest of Buner and 
Panjkorah was completed. Of these events he wrote an account, and included 
in it the history of the Yusufzi tribe, from the period of its departure from Kabul 
during the reign of Mirza Ulugh Beg, grandson of Timur, down to his own time.t 

Both these works are extensive, but they are not procurable. They would be 
invaluable, as being likely to throw some light on the Suwati dynasty of the 
Jehangirian Sultans, claiming descent from Alexander the Great, and who, ur 
to the conquest by the Yusufzis, held all the hill countries north of the Kabul 
river, as far west as the Indus, together with the Alpine Punjab as far east as 
the Jhilum or Hydaspes. 

The other more important prose writings are those of Bazid, or Bayizid Ansari, 
the founder of the Roshanian sect, whose tenets caused such a sensation throughout 
the Afghan countries, and some parts of India, during the reign of the Emperot 
Akbar. Bazid took to himself the name of Pir-i-Roshan, or the ‘Saint of Light, 
from the Persian word ‘roshdn,’ signifying ‘light,’ and hence the name given 
to the whole sect. One work is entitled Khair-ul-By’an, or ‘Exposition of Good. 
ness,’ written in four languages—Pushto or Afghani, Arabic, Persian, and Hindi 
to which Akhind Darwezah gave the title of Sharr-ul-By’an, or ‘Exposition o! 
Depravity ;’ another, entitled Khurpan, the meaning of which word is not knowr 
at present, a burlesque on the word, “ Furkan,” as the Kuran is also called; and 


) 
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* Vol. i, p. 20. 


+ This history is the one from which the Persian work, Tarikh Hafiz Rahmat Khani, now in the East India House, wa 
composed, A.H. 1184. 
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like the others, is written in contempt of the Muhammadan faith; together with 
several pamphlets on the same subject. Copies of his works are exceedingly 
scarce, all having been burnt on which the Mullis could lay their hands during 
his lifetime, and at his death, and the subsequent dispersion of the sect. There are 
no doubt ¢opies existing in the possession of those who still secretly follow his 
doctrines, and they are not a few, but they fear to produce them. 

Bazid or Pir Roshan was principally assisted in his literary labours by Mulla 
Arzani, whose pen was a very sharp one. The latter was also the author of a 
Diwan, and other poetical works, which have now entirely disappeared. 

The Makhzan-ul-asrar, or Makhzan Afghani, as it is more commonly called, was 
written, as well as other works, by Akhtnd Darwezah,* the venerated Saint of the 
Afghans, in refutation of the opinions of Pir Roshan, who found a bitter an- 
tagonist in the Akhiind, who conferred upon him the nick-name of Pir-i-Tarik, 
or the ‘Saint of Darkness,’ by which he is best known in Afghanistan up to the 
present day. Akhtind Darwezah is said to have been the author of upwards of 
fifty works, the greater number pamphlets probably ; but with the exception of the 
foregoing, and the Tazkirat-ul-abarar, in Persian, they are not known in the present 
day. His son Karim Dad appears to have assisted his father in the composition of 
these works. 

The other prose writings remaining to be noticed, are, the Fawa’id-ush- 
Shari’zea’h, or ‘Advantages of the Laws Ecclesiastical,’ a very valuable work, 
written in the year a.H. 1125, a.v. 1713, by Akhiind Kasim, who was the chief 
prelate and the head of all the Muhammadan ecclesiastics of Hasht-nagar and 
Peshawer, which places, in those days, rivalled Bokhara itself, in learning; the 
works of Babti Jan, a converted Si-ah-posh Kafir, who, having acquired a great 
name amongst the Muhammadans for his learning, again relapsed; the Jang Namah, 
containing the history of Hasan and Husain, by Ghulam Muhammad ; another work 
on the same subject by Sayyid Hasan, written about a hundred years since; 
the Nur Nama’h, by Jan Muhammad; Adam and Durkhana’l, by Fakhr-ud-Din, 
Sahibzadah ; Gulistan-i-Rahmat, by Nawwib Muhammad Mustajib Khan, in the 
year 1800 a.p.; Tafsir, a commentary and paraphrase of the Kur’an; Hazar 
Masa’il ; Hiyatu-l-Muminin; Akhir Nama’h, and several others. Copious extracts 
from the choicest of the works mentioned in the foregoing pages, both poetical 
and prose, will be found in the Texr Boor, published at the same time as this work. 

Besides the translations into Pushto from the Persian and Arabic authors 


* Professor Dorn in his “Chrestomathy” states that Akhiind Darwezah was the first author who composed in the Afghan 
language; but he neither states how he has arrived at this conclusion, nor his authority for such a statement. In the same 
manner he considers Khishhal Khin to be the author of Adam Khiin and Durkhina’l. Both conclusions are entirely incorrect. 
Shaykh Mali, as shown in the preceding page, wrote his history about a century-and-a-half before. In the same 
manner, it is proved that two of Khushbal’s sons, each composed a poem on the love tale of Adam Khan and Durkhana’i. 
Another version, in prose, by one Fakhr-ud-Din, was written about a hundred years ago. 
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already enumerated, both poetical and prose, there are a few others which have 
come under my own observation:—the Gulistin of Sadi, translated by Ami 
Muhammad, Ansari; Majniin and Laila of Jami, by Bai Khan, of Buner; the 
Kasidah Suri’ani ; and the Kasidah Bardah, by Akhiind Darwezah.* 

There are two valuable lexicographical works,—the Ri’az-ul-Mahabbat, o1 
‘Gardens of Friendship,’ by the Nawwab Hafiz Mahabbat Khan, compiled at the 
request of Sir George Barlow in 1805-6. It is an extensive work, but is chiefly 
devoted to the conjugation of the Afghan verbs, which are exceedingly difficult 
from their irregularity. The author, however, was a native of Hindustan; anc 
many peculiarities regarding the verbs and tenses, of which he must have beer 
ignorant, have been omitted. The vocabulary is valuable. The other work, entitlec 
Aiaja’ib-ul-Lughat, or ‘Curiosities of Language,’ was written about the year 1808 
by Nawwab Allah Yar Khan of the Barech tribe, who was also a native of India 
but it is very valuable. 

There is a host of ballad writers, and some of their compositions, sung by th: 
wandering minstrels, are very spirited, and put me in mind of those of our owr 
land. During my residence at Peshawer I had several of them written out. Thi 
following is a specimen of one which I have attempted to turn into English ballac 
ityle, retaining in some measure the metre of the original. The translation i: 
almost literal. | 

THE FIGHT AT NOHS'HAIRAH+ 


In misery and grief I’m plung'd, He first did march to Wuzir Bagh, t 
By ruthless Fate's decree ; Where cypresses do wave ; 

Alas! that from its cruel laws And there he muster’d all his clan— 
There’s no escape for me. They were like lions brave. 

What shall I say of Abbis Khan, He from Peshawer then did start, 
That Khattak chief so bold; For /Eazim Khan to fight ; 

At his sad fate I’m sorely griev’d, And with five hundred Khattaks true, 
And that by me ’ tis told. He reached Nohshair that night. 


* The so-called translation into Pughto of the New Testament, made by the Scrampore Missionarics in 1818, bears : 
very slight resemblance to the Sacred Writings ; in fact, it is quite painful to read. I will merely give onc specimen—the well 
cnown verse from the Sermon on the Mount—* Judge not, that ye be not judged.’ The Pushto is in the following terms :— 

& o 7 & 

a? é bd . s . 
— Ww ee se ws lci| A> Oo sy J ise la; | 
‘Do not justice unto any one, lest justice shall be done wnto you !!”’ Is this Christian doctrine ? Verily, if Infidels ar 
0 judge of our religion from such translations as this, it is not to be wondered at that they should scoff at it, hold our faith it 
idicule, and call us kafirs or blasphemers. It is quite evident that, in making this translation, the English has been merely 
ransposed for the Pushto, without the slightest consideration as to difference of idiom, style, and arrangement of the lan guages 
trust the other translations of the Scriptures are better than the Pughto one, which is the most ridiculous thing I have eve 
net with. 

t The battle of Nohshairah was fought in 1823, between the Afghans under Sirdar Muhammad /Eazim Khan, Barakzo'e 
other of Dost Muhammad Khan, and the Sikhs under Runjit Singh, in which Abbas Khan, Khattak was slain, besides : 
10st of Yisufzo’es, 

t The Wazir Bagh, or Minister’s Garden, lies outside the city of Peshawer to the south. It contains a residence, ant 
vas remarkable on account of the number of cypress trees it formerly contained. The garden was laid out by Sirdar Fot’l 
Chin, the celebrated Wizir of Muhammad Shah, and the brother of Dost Muhammad Khan, Birakzo’e, ruler of Kabul 
"he garden has since been chiefly occupied by the other brother, Sultan Muhammad Khan, and his numerous Haram, 
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When morning dawn'd, the Sikhs advane’d To spare his life, the Sikhs they did 
The Afghin bost to crush ; Pledge every sacred word : 

But Ghazis* they, on Ninak's sonst No Ifeav’n they dread—deceitful foes ! 
Did like a torront rush. They put him to the sword. 

On Khaiber'’s heights, when rains do pour, Tn Akorra|| when this tale was told, 
And wintry blasts do blow, The people were dismay'd ; 

The little rills, to torrents swell'd, And when night came, the hero's corse 
All Jamriid’s plain + o’erflow. They from the field convey’d. 

That day they kill’d of Singhs enough It scem'd the latter day was come, 
Of heads to raise a dome; So sore aggriev'd were they ; 

But ‘twas decree’d Nohchairah's plain And minstrels did their rebcks break, 
To them should be a tomb. Deep sorrow to display. 

At eventide, the chieftain’s steed Next morning from Akorra then 
Fell midst a heap of slain ; Set out a mournful train ; 

By night, his band, oh! where were they > And to Peshawer bore the corpse, 
Dead on the bloody plain ! Of him so basely slain. 

Night clos’d around him, still he fought, The people of Peshawer wept, 
All faint and out of breath : When they his fate did hear ; 

A Hour'’s § hand the Sherbet gives ; And then they laid the body in 
The Martyr meets his death, The grave-yard of Panj Pir. 4 


Hakim ! lament for Abbas Khan, 
That Khattak chief so bold ; 

Oh where! the like of him, ob where! 
Shall we again behold > 


* Ghazi—one who fights against infidels, a gallant soldier. 

+ Nanak—the name of the Saint of the Sikhs, and the founder of tle scet. 

t ‘‘Jamrid’s plain”—“ After heavy rains in the mountains, the rivulets, swelled to torrents, rush from the hills wit! 
violence, and carry everything before them,” See my Account or Prsyuiwer: On the rivers of the Province. ‘+ Bombay 
Geographical Transactions,” 1851-52. 

§ Houri—a black-eyed nymph of the Muhammadan Paradise, of which every true believer is to have no lesa tha 
seventy-two. 

|| Akorrad is a small town about ten miles west of the Indus or Attak : it is the chief town of the Khattak tribe. 

| ‘The grave-yard of Panj Pir’—the Zi’arat-i-Panj Pir, or the ‘Shrine of the Five Saints,” is situated about a mil: 
south-east of Peshiwer. 
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“In languages which have both a wréften and a spoken form, the usages of the former rather than the latter are held to 
determine the rules of grammar. The written is always more perfect than the spoken form of a language. The latter 
exhibits actwal usage; but the former exhibits also national and reputable usage.” J. M. M‘Curzocu, D.D. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ALPHABET. 


1. Tr Pushto, or language of the Afghans, is written in the "agg naskh 
character of Arabic, which is of the same general use amongst the Arabs as the 
Roman in Europe.* It succeeded the Kifik in which the Kor’in was first written ; 
and is considered to have had a common origin with the Hebrew and Chaldaik, 
from the Semitie.t 

2. It was invented in the third century of the Hijrah by Ibn Moklah, who 
was successively wuztr or minister to the Khalifs, Al Moktadir, Al Kahir, and 
Al Radi, who occupied the throne of Baghdad about three hundred years after the 
time of the Prophet—from 908 to 940 of ow era; and was subsequently altered 
and improved by Nazim and Tograi, who were respectively ministers to the Khalifs, 
Jelal-ud-Din and Masiid. It was brought to great perfection by Ali Ibn Bowab, 
who flourished in the following century, and other celebrated caligraphists, amongst 
whom was Yakiit-al-Mostasimi, the Secretary of Al Mostaisim, the eighth of the 
Abbasidis, with whom the glory of his family and nation expired. 

3. The original Pushto alphabct, before the introduction of foreign words 
into the language, consisted of twenty-nine different sounds only, as may be seen 
by comparison with old manuscripts; but, at present, the Afghans also use the 
twenty-cight Arabian letters, with the addition of the extra four—., ws and =s— 


* The Sindidn language is also written in the naskh, + See Introduction, p. 4, t Gibbon, vol. ii., p. 335, 
. 1 


bo 
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adopted by the Persians, altogether making a total of forty characters, the whole of 
which are consonants. 

4, Several letters assume different shapes according to their position at the 
commencement, middle, or end of a word; the names, order, and figures of which 
may be seen in the following table. 


PUSHTO LETTERS. 


UNCON: 
NEOTED. 


MEDIAL, | INITIAL, NAMES, NAMES. ROMAN, EXAMPLES, 


—— ee | nana 


\ \ \ 2)\ alif a, a, i, u, | As in English, 

hint ee se | bY b r » 

— | : is BY p ” -s 

i 4 3 os ey : - - [to the palate. 
we “ 3 i ttey tt By reverting the point of the tongue 
a * 5 ue sey 8. As th in thing, or lisped s. 

c = A A tzey ts or tz, | As ¢s or tz, in Hebrew ¥ ¢sode. 

a oe > a jim cp As j in judge. 

ec = > is chey ch As in church, 

c = Ss || aes hey h Strongly aspirated, as in double 4. 
a & A i hey kh Guttural, as ch in Scotch loch, 

> aN Pe) | dal d As in dear, 

9 o 9 Sle ddal dd Harsh, as double d, or Sanskrit ¥. 
5 cd d | Js | 2a j As in zeal ; by Arabs dth, 

») y 5) Sy rey r. As in run, 

¥ 2 4 iS oy | wey rr. As broad Northumbrian r. 

) a, ) S's oe oy As in English. [Hebrew ? dsain. 
ct = a oe | deey ds or dz, | As ds or dz would be in English, or 
SD Pe ae | 
’ 2 B Sy jecy je. palate, ate slight degree harsher than 
C~ nae Bre (ran | Sen 8. As in sense. 

C* ps & oat shin sh. As sh in shell, 

uv oo | | Tipe tnguto toro ot noma 
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Cee. MEDIAL.'| INITIAL. NAMBS, NAMES, EXAMPLES. 
ad Slo swad s.0r ss. | As 8s in dissolve, 
od dLS | zwad Z. Aa in English ; by Arabs dd. 
\ cs 5 ylo tocy t. English ¢ with slight aspiration. 
\b oad way fe eS aw [change of vowel points. 
z cee | aein we or a. Guttural ; becomes also ?, 0, u, by 
£ Gr | ghain gh. Guttural, 
3 ve Sey f, English /. 
r wals kaf k or q. Guttural. 
=< S| Call | taf k. As in hing. 
§ | wale} af g. As in give. 
} o lam 1. As English /. 
-) mim m. ” ” 
t= 
3 ep nun n. ‘a . 
we | z - { Pronounced rrun, a combination of the sounds 
- a) wy renee ne rm. of ,and ,. Peculiar to Pughto and Sindian, 
\ nao w, u, 0, ow. | According to the vowel points. 
S | 2 
d is? hey h. Slightly aspirated. 
a : >» | wy (ye Tals | According to the vowel points. 
Ls laey,a'lorey | 
5 Syod hamza’h As another form of alif. 


Books are occasionally to be met with in which the letters peculiar to Pushto 
are rejected for others, either through the ignorance or affectation of the copyist. 
Thus, band & for =; z and g for a9 for 9; : and 2 for 5 » for é and «5 for 
Ef or &.* : 

5. The eastern Afghans, such as the tribes of Peshawer, the Ut-man Khel, 
the Yusufzis of the Sama’h, of Suwat, Panjkorah, and Buner, and many others, 
often change the ¢ occurring in Persian words, used in Pushto, into (4, which 
they pronounce #Ain, and use the letter <¢ instead of r In the same manner 
the western Afghans invariably give [x the softer sound of shey, and use » i 
place of 4% The Damanis and Ghalzis substitute ra for a and the Khaiberis alter 
the place of the letters so much that at first it is difficult to understand them. 


* The system of orthography followed for the last three centuries or more, with these Ea aint was first arranged by 
Athiind Darwezah, the celebrated saint of the Afghans, and the great antagonist of Pir Roshan, the founder of the 
oshnian sect. 
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6. Although the different tribes are widely dispersed, and often hold little 
or no intercourse with each other, no very considerable variation exists with regard 
to the pronunciation, beyond what has been noticed above. Where such cases 
occur, the ear will be found a sure, and at the same time, casy guide, together with 
the knowledge of the powers of the Arabian letters, with which the student is sup- 
posed to be already acquainted. 


THE VOWELS. 
HO = harkat. 


7. There are three yowels in Pushto, as in Arabie and Persian ; viz.: (—) 
yj eabar, or ds fabhah; (T) pj 2er, OV syuS hasrah; and (+) Udy pesh, or are 
zamme h. 

8. The consonants |, ,, ds, are often found in old manuscript works, used 
instead of these vowel points; and, in this respect, the language bears a striking 
resemblance to the Zend and Sanskrit, which express all the long and short vowels 
by distinct marks. This will be more fully explained in another place. 

9. The vowels, if not followed by the letters |, ., .s, represent the- short 
vowels a, 2, u, respectively ; thus H ba, W bi, and > bu ; but the consonant must 
invariably begin the syllable. 

10. Should the vow els be followed by |, ., us, respectively, then the syllable 
is long, as \y bd, us! bi, 2 bi; and these three letters \, ,, .s, are then called 
quiescent and homogencous Ww ith their preceding vowels. 

11. When (=) zabar is followed by , or cs, the syllable then becomes a 
dipthong, as 4 bau or bow, 2 bai, or baey. 

12. There are some cases in Persian in which , preceded by ¢ having the 
vowel fat’ha’h or zabar, and suceceded by |, is very slightly, if at all, sounded. 
Thus —\5+ (sleep) is pronounced 4h’ab not Ahab, and .\y5 (a table) £W’ém, not 
khwan. It must, however, be borne in mind that it is quite the contrary in Pushto, 
and ail the letters must be sounded; for example—vs,\,s khwart, ‘humility,’ (ply 
khwakhey or khwashey, ‘a wife’s mother.’ 

13. ‘or’, per Jazm, or de> jazmah, placed over a consonant, shows that the 
letter is quiescent and the syllable ends there; as j»'y par-har, ‘a wound,’ Jw 4 
tsar-man, ‘ leather.’ 

14. ~, sae, or Xe, madda’h or madd, is another form of \ (alif), and, placed over 
a letter, prolongs the sound; as (wi ds, ‘a horse,’ ¢s;¢1 dghzacy, ‘a thorn,’ and 
UsstT akhkh, ‘ alas!? 
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15. >, wats tashdid, signifies that the consonant must be doubled; but this 
remark has a reference more to Arabic words used in Pushto than Pushto iteelf’; 
thus, Ii tawalla, ‘ friendly.’ 

16. ~, Jey wasl, serves to connect Arabic words, in which the Arabian article 
J\ (al) is lost in the pronunciation, if the letters be either @, 2, 4, 3,5, 5, Ow 
ty) A) J OF yj a8 for example JJ) Ju kal ar rasiilu, “The Prophet said ;’ 
GA! 8 Aul-il hakka, ‘ Speak the truth.’ 

17. *, sya hamad’h, is another form of alif, as ors a,’ or , 1, ors u, The 
Persians call it softened hamzwh. 

18. As the Pushto writings, particularly those on Theology and the like, 
contain a number of Arabic words, it is as well to mention the Vp» fanwin, 
signifying nunnation. It is formed by doubling the terminating vowel, and 
expressed by double zabar, zer, and pesh (’, 2, *) when they take the sound of an, w, 
and un respectively ; as Me -y wey ravetu rajulan, ‘1 beheld a man;’ Joy Cy 
marartu bi-rajulin, ‘I went to aman; de) ile jwani rajulun, ‘A man came 
to me.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


enS Kalimah. 

19. The Afghan language, lke the Arabic model on which it is based, con- 
tains but three parts of speech—the »w! ism or noun, the Jsi fel or verb, and the 
~i,> harf or particle. Those who have studied the Persian language, and are in some 
measure acquainted with the Arabic terms of grammar, will require no explanation 
of the above; but as it may tend to puzzle Europeans unacquainted with the rules 
of Arabian grammarians, I shall subdivide these three parts of speech into those 
with which they are more familiar. 

20. The Pushto language contains no article: the article is supposed to be 
inherent in the noun, or is expressed by the indefinite numeral » you, or the 
demonstrative pronouns, as in the following examples :— 

| eS Bol) o ek a A sy i fie y le Gam 

Blas SP 6 at oe ee oh 
“He who sitteth on a throne, and may neither possess capacity nor Hnderstandingy, 
Is either 4 LION, or A WOLF, or otherwise account him AN OX or AN Ags.’ 


— Hhushhdl Khan, Khattak, 
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NSS yy S CSke Sok ey de le fo ab Nag |b) des od by 
DS nS wre $9 grel 59 ky Cee plored 59 yl pe)! 


“From whence has THE SPRING again returned unto us, 
Which has made Tux whole counTRyY round a GARDEN of flowers ? 
There is THE ANEMONE and sweet-basil; Tux lily and sweet-herbs ; 
Tz jasmine and white-rose; THE narcissus and pomegranate blossom.” 
—Khushhal Khan, Khattak. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE NOUN. 


| Ism. 


21. A noun denotes simply the name of an object, as (5... sarraey, ‘a man, 
1° kor, ‘a house.’ 

22. The term onl (ism) includes nouns substantive, nouns adjective, numera 
nouns, pronouns, and the past and present participles; but, for the reasons befor 
stated, I have generally adopted the divisions and terms of grammar most con. 
venient to Europeans, and therefore the pronouns will be treated of separately, anc 
the participles with the verbs. 

23. Nouns may be divided into substantive and adjective. The former are 
either primitive or derivative. 

24. A primitive noun is that which procecds from no other word in the 
language; as, Cl» haluk, ‘a boy,’ uae Jind, ‘a girl,’ Gat ds, ‘a horse,’ § kur 
‘husbandry,’ sy baddw’h, ‘a bribe,’ jl, widr, ‘jealousy.’ 

25. Derivative nouns are those which spring from other nouns, or from 
verbs ; as, ab5 didrwh, ‘blackness,’ ply beltiin, ‘separation,’ ., waind, ‘speech, 
» Sus Khegarrawh or shegarra@h, ‘ goodness,’ \ 5, ranyra,* brightness,’ spe 3,5 2’rrah 
s’waey, ‘sympathy.’ 

26. Nouns are of two numbers or olac| awddd, as in Persian,—s=\, wahid o1 
singular, and ga> jamace or plural; and of two genders or luce Jimsdn; viz. 
Sa muzakkar or masculine, and s,s miannags or feminine, the whole of whict 
will be explained in their proper places. 

27. There are seven sb!,<\ carabat or cases ;—the nominative, or «4 j4\> 
hilat-t-faerh ; the genitive, or coils} Gls Adlat-i-zzafat ; the dative, or ~4\> 
clgrie halat-i-mafacul ; the accusative, or a) sate ete halat-i-mafacul bihi ; th 
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vocative, or \a Getle halat-i-nida ; the ablative, or (5 tle hélat-i-jarri ; and 
the Jc fawil, or actor; or, as it may be termed, the instrumental case. 

28. To form the various cases besides the nominative, several particles called 
pr ig > huritf-i-jarr are used with the nouns in the inflected state. 

29. 4 da* or sometimes ss dah, the particle governing the genitive case, 
must always precede the noun, as will be seen from the following examples :— 

US ht a SUE 3 Oy ES SS ayy UU a 
“The heart lamenteth at the depredations oF thy beauty, 


Like as the heart or the nightingale bewaileth when the autumn is come.” 
—Akmad Shah, Abdali. 


Ge bet os J preys ls BS Wo oO cays Abe Geb oy 
“ Be not enptivated by the friendship of the people oF the world ! 
This shameless, faithless, immodest world.” —abd-ul- Hamid. 


gas He lye? af 095 pt wii EU LAT S Shae 
“Thou who seekest in the parterre after the rose oF friendship, 
Be aware of the stump and the thorn tree oF separation.” —Zabd-ur-Rakman. 

30. The particle is not subject to any change in prose more than in verse, as 
will be seen from the following extract. Akhiind Kasim says :— . 
ggytlo dei pslas J ee 2 yy) So Coe dom ist pli AY 50 eves NS yh 3 ee 

“To make enquiry arrgr the sick is also the Jaw of the Prophet, and a regulation of the 
true orthodox faith; (and) whosoever enquireth arTeR the sick, entereth into the merey oF 
the Almighty.” — Fara td-ush-Shari'e'ah. 

31. In this manner I shall continue to give quotations from the various 
Afghan authors as I proceed: such examples will not only serve, in some measure, 
as specimens of the style, and be more easily retained in the memory than simple 
prose, but they will also show that the Pushto has a grammatical system as regula 
as that of most languages. 

32, There are four particles governing the dative case,—ai dah, or aj, watah, 
and a3, , wa-watah, one , of which is sometimes placed before the noun, and the 
a after it; ») larah; and 4 lah. The latter is less often used, as a particle simila1 
in form governs the ablative; but the meaning is unmistakable, as will be seen from 
the examples I shall give. 


A sys gel lore Ae CHE wee S 5nd ey J 8 ty) y eo Seas OOS Boy 
1S AV LE Dy od yy lo ends wy din SaaS OIL le ey Gol & leo gil 


* Also .) amongst the Khattaks and some other tribes. 
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- They then seized their fire-arms and ascended To the crest of the mountain, and from that 
nosition called out; ‘Whoever are men amongst you, come To the sword ;’ but veneration for the 
Khin was so predominant with every one, that notwithstanding that wretch had given them 
lirections (to scizc him), yet no one could carry them out.”—Afzal Ahan; Térikh-~-Murassae. 

pose cds ene bt 4 las pt by Lest 9 yO plas dm 
“ TIe who ever serutinizes (To) the faults of others, 
Why did the Abnighty make him ignorant of his own.”-—dabd-ur-Rahmdn. 


Cy de dhage Fay St Sak BY yy 30 


“The greatness and dignity of the great becometh not a particle less, 
Should they at any time say unto a child, ‘Come here.’”—Afmad Shah, Abdali, 


Cpr Sad yl ane y Sy 40 a5? ollite! oo ger bie a 
“They who are in love with the world are the greatest of all fools ; 
Like the baby, they show great eagerness For the flaming fire.”—@abd-ur- Rahman. 


pd ol & gy ot Olly yr Si) gt Gd ge 0 wer 0 de 
‘Since it was my good fortune to conquer Ilind, 
I now go To Iran both with banner and drum,”—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 


The following prose examples are from the Fawa’id-ush-Shari’eea’h, in which 
the various particles of the dative may be seen. 


sh 89 6 ons el ny IF Set de lol GO ped y de Sy I MG 9 SY 
HY bn OLE ler le ye cul Sol a 2 te uy A ole odo BS Ob os 
P : . - ane wh By eB ia 7 : 
ang Sy) Geer le em Ve et Ge ag wr oy 4) ball y Ubjle a Uberle » 9 56 
“ Fourth—alms also should be given To the slave who wishes to manumit himself, that he 
may repay (To) his proprietor, and by means of it release his neck from the yoke. The fifth is 
the debtor. Alms should also be given To the debtor, that by their assistance he may pay off his 
debts, The sixth are Pilgrims, Champions or Soldiers of the Faith, and Devotees. Alms 
should also be given To these, that by means of them they may perform their pilgrimage, fight 
for the faith, and carry out the object of their vows.” 
33. The particles of the dative case are often used to denote ‘for,’ ‘for the 
sake of,’ etc., and must be used or translated accordingly. Thus :— 
Lnhe O 50 dame 5) tybe PS 020 dies a) shale 
“Tf the breast of the partridge is ron the falcon, 
For the spider is the breast of the fly." —Zabd-ur-Rahman. 


Gr og} S cle 9S yk tm Bee OB) ue Oh) em 
“The anguish of love hath no such injurious effect, 
That the afflicted one desireth a remedy ror it.” —/Zabd-ul-Jlamid. 
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34. According to the Arabic system, on which the Muhammadan languages 
are based, the noun has but two variations from the nominative, (terming the latter 
jcla faail, or actor); the —sls\ izdfat, or attribute; and the J,xi+ mafawiil, or acted 
upon, in which the dative, accusative, and ablative cases are included. Pushto has 
another or second form, as it may be termed, of the (\,xi0 mafacil, or dative, similar 
to the objective case of our own language, in which the particles «, 2}, a, cte. are 
not expressed, but are understood. For example : 


cy 5 wT te or ty ml ay te 
“ Euman strikes Zeid’s Horse.” 

Here Mumar, as the Jc's or actor, is in the nominative case ; Zeid’s, as expressing 
the relation of the ownership, is in the wJ\s\ attribuie, or genitive; and horse, being 
the name of the object acted upon, is in the (Jsav ede or dative. In the pre- 
ceding sentence, the actor must be placed at the commencement, or, in other words, 
the noun or pronoun at the commencement of the sentence is the actor. For 
instance, if we merely change the noun Mwmar for horse, and vice versa, the signifi- 
cation is, ““ Zeid’s horse strikes ivmak,” or exactly contrary. As all verbs in the 
language agree with the object in the past tenses in gender and number,. it can 
be easily distinguished ; but this second form of the dative is one of the difficulties 
of Pushto, and is only to be got over by practice in the language. Examples ot 
this case are contained in the following couplets :— 

Get gh & cls Cho Gite ote Jie a ple SNe at gio 
“The prince of prudence and reason himself sinketh his own LIFE, 
When he entertaineth a desire towards the taxes of the country of love.” 
_ —Habd-ul- Hamid. 
2 Spd ot 99 450 Oy Yyls 
“All the injustice and oppression of the world is acceptable To Mz, 
If God separateth wz not from the object of my love.—abd-ur-Habman. 


IG lot oh aba dle las af 


as LG dy pile pst asl Soy soe 


“ Eyebrows like bows, eyelashes like arrows— 
Thou pierceth the LovEeR in the heart."—Ahmad Shah. 


35. The next caso is the accusative,* which remains the same as the nomi- 
native, or assumes the dative form, as: 


me 8 dy 2 5 ds ply yg ae OU, 
‘T give thee much goop aDvicz, But I am not acting on it myself.”—Mirza Khan, Ansari. 


* In old books, nouns may bo found in this case inflected; as, ¥ ‘ona certain,’ or ‘on one day.’ 


» 
oe 


aey 
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pi lO a ayo ay ype Ody dgam 5} rly bey Jal Sas Jal U ae 
“If I speak to the unworthy the wonps of the good, 
I Hamid shall become like Mansiir,* on the stake.” —.#abd-ul- Hamid. 


ws yr det 4 pe dL EUS & he US oh pp Geel ale 


“ With heart dried up, I sit all day long in the moisture of my tears ; 
In my own cell, love showed to me both oczan and LanD.”—Mabd-ur- Rahman. 


36. The vocative ease is denoted by the Arabic sign .«\ ai, sometimes pro 
nounced ay, together with ,\ ao and j wo; but the latter signs are rarely used ir 
writing, and are peculiar to Afghani. The vocative sign, when used, must preceds 
the noun, which, with but few exceptions, takes (—) zabar after the final letter, anc 
sometimes adds | or s instead, as will be seen from the examples, and the declen. 
sions of nouns.+ 


L® elo Ufo Leda Gay acd 5 § 29; bid Lb o Ule, us! 
“On Rauman, first learn the song of the nightingales! 
Then commence to praise the rosy-bodied.”—.Zabd-ur-Kahman. 


Zz 


“AumMap Snau! thou preachest a sermon to others ; 
But why not, on monitor! caution thine own soul?” 


37. Sometimes the noun takes the final (—) \ or s without being preecded by 
ny sign of the voeative, as: 


DS py % dy yee ade 
“RavIsven oF HEARTS! OH, UNMERCIFUL ONE! = Why not give one glance?” 
—Alhmad Shah, Abdali 
38. The ablative case is governed by the particles 4 dah, or 4) a) lah nah, the 
\ preceding, and the « following the noun. The noun in this case, in some 
instances takes (~) or (—) after the final letter, which will be seen on reference te 
the declensions. The other particles used in this case are 3 tar and o du or 9 di 
The latter form is not common except amongst the Khattak tribe, who do no’ 
appear to make much, if any, difference between it and the 4 of the genitive, bu 
it may generally be known from being followed by w. The following are example: 
of the ablative case: 


* Al Mangir, a Safi who was put to death for making use of the words, Gsllul ‘I am God.’ 


+ It should be borne in mind that there is little or no difference made in Pushto between (<), \, and y, and betwee 
ad . 7 . 
(—-) and rez For example, Sek, Love, tld, etc., the whole of which are in the vocative care. 
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INE oP XT oD ot re 4 gS lay GIS A ay yo 
“In the garden rrom the branch of the same tree, 
Is produced both thorns and roses too.” —abd-ur-Rahman. 


AS OP et ry ws A UL lets dT ae Ugly o Ay) 
‘Mention not the name of absence, O Khashhal Khan! 
TuHrovucH separation my very bones are broken in pieces.” * 
Khishhal Khan, Khattak. 


S She ayy © silaje Sap te yt le WY pe eS cst 
“ He cutteth away the branch From beneath his own feet, 
Who nurtureth in his heart malice towards his friends.” —abd-ul-Hamid. 
39. Examples of the ablative » di are contained in the following couplets: 
28 previously stated, they are not often to be met with in the writings of standard 
vuthors. 
ery GW ab Shy! ad jog Saad Wy ApS Ga el A 
“‘T will consider the monitor the real cause of it, 
Should I suffer any injury rrom patience and long-suffering.” —_Zabd-ul- Hamid. 


IS dill oy 5 $ 5b IT Ab law cry MG S$ SoS Sar 6 Eg ae OTe 
9S aes A cen Foe gy od Oy pl arly Farah A gygh pete 4 Bayt oy) apt 

“When they marched rrom the banks of the Ab-i-sind (the Indus), a panther suddenly 
made his appearance, which set up a roar and caused great confusion and perturbation amongst 
the horses. On this they assailed him on all sides with arrows, swords, and spears; and the 
Emperor Babarr himself diseharged an arrow at the animal, which plunged into the river, but 
he was drawn out.”—Afzal Khan: Tarikh-i-Murassae. 

40. The locative, which I shall include in this case, merely substitutes other 
particles in place of 4, 4 a, and ,3. They are a pak or > pa, which precede the 
noun, and have various significations, such as ‘in,’ ‘on,’ ‘with,’ ‘through,’ ‘ by 
means of,’ etc.; and , . kkhey or kshey, or (sS kKhi or kshi,+ which usually follow a 
noun preceded by # and signify ‘in’ or ‘within.’ Other particles are also used in 
this case such as je © pah-mi-an, er? & pah-mi-yandz, ete. ; the whole of which 
will be found in their proper places. Examples :— 


CS ys lor & IS lay @ ped 9 ost pus pert pf te & op 


“One man becometh merry and gay at the afflictions of another. 
THRoveH the weeping of the dew, the rose smileth and blooms.”—Bahram Gir. 


* Jaterally, ‘I am in pieces &% my bones.’ t These words sro often erroneously written sits and Las in modern MSS. 
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AS yuk a Dige ci vigd 10 de WFP Dig Yad Coby dl yup 0 Ls 
“There is such deliciousness In the ripeness of thy lips, 


That it is impoasible to find such sweetness even IN the date prove.” 
—Almad Shah, Abdali. 


CS phn pe YD gt LS be plo asl sy gg LA ES, wy od 
‘How can my understanding remain 1N its proper place, Oh beloved one? 
When thou appliest to my heart the viper of separation.” —@abd-ul-Hamid. 

41. The whole of the particles governing the differcnt cases just described, 
remain unchanged both before masculine and feminine nouns, and in the singular 
vad plural number. 

42. Before transitive verbs, in all past tenses of the active voice, the noun 
lenoting the cl or ‘agent,’ takes the oblique form both singular and plural, if 
sapable of inflection. Thus 4. sarraey, ‘a man,’ becomes ase Sarrt; and sce 
thadza’h or shadzah, ‘a woman,’ | &* khadzey or shadzey. When the noun is 
minflected, the agent remains the same as the nominative. The following are 


aly 5 Sr okt khadzey sarraey wu-wihah, ‘the woman struck the man;’ thus :— 


UG Vacs genes Fij Ay po gts GS yy ay Udy oF Ode 
‘Since the dishevelled state of the roses became manifest unto it, 
The bun placed its head on its knees, and smileth not.”—abd-wr- Rahman. 


s 


ANS pet apd © AGES Slot a “ES PLS G50 yy Yeey 0 dy) 


‘C'nCEL FATE hath scorched the heart of Rahmin: Of its state no one hath any conception.” 

43, There are two genders in Pushto, Sie muzakkar, or masculine, and ~y- 
viinnas, or feminine ; and they affect the terminations of nouns, adjectives, and verbs. 

44. The genders of many nouns can be distinguished by attention to the 
lifferent powers of the letters s and (s, in which a great number of them terminate. 

When the former occurs at the end of a word, it may be cither »lb sl» (ha-1- 
i-hir) apparent or perceptible h, as in «ww, weshtuh or wekhtah, ‘hair, and a2)4 
kir-ghah, ‘a crow; or i csi» (hd-i-khaft) imperceptible, secret, or concealed A, 
is in d&? shadewh or Khadz h, ‘a woman,’ ‘a female,’ and a,, wina’h, ‘blood.’ 
All words terminating in the former are masculine, and those ending in the latter 
are feminine, 

45. Words having ya-i-md-habl-i-maf-tuh, that is (5 preceded by (+) fat-ha’/ 
as the final letter, are all masculine, and take yd-é-mac-riif, or ws preceded by (=) 
kus-r@h for the nominative plural; as, 4 5 sarraey,'a& man,’ usp? Sarre, ‘men.’ The 
masculine forms of the active and past participles of verbs also come under thesc 
rules, and will be found explained in their proper place. 
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The above form of 5 is also used as the Pushto yd-i-nisbat, to express relation 
or connexion ; a8, JIS Ad-bed, * the city of Kabul,’ <b ka-bulaey, ‘a man of Kabul,’ 
os ka-bul?, ‘men of Kabul.’ 

Nouns terminating in yd-i-mac-rif ma-kabl-t-hamew h-i-khafi-i-makeur, or ¢s 
preeeded by (+) hamza’h and (=) kasra’h, are all feminine, and are both singular 
and plural ; as, er jing, ‘a girl or girls.’ It is also used as the feminine ya-t- 
misbat; a8, lin peshiwer or pekhiwer, ‘the city of Peshawer ;’ ‘slau peshawera’i 
or pekhawerw?, ‘a female or females of Peshawer.’ 

Many feminine nouns, amongst which will be found a great many Persian 
derivatives, terminate in yé-i-maw-rif ma-kabl-i-maksur, or <5 preceded by (+) 
kasrwh, which is changed to _s preceded by (+) humza’h and (--) kasra’h (explained 
in the preceding paragraph) in the plural; as, sie mir-t8i, ‘trouble,’ ‘ distress ;’ 
hee mtr -ts@7, ‘ troubles,’ ‘ distresses.’ 

Other nouns again, chiefly foreign words which have crept into the language, 
terminating in .s, may be anes masculine or feminine, and form their plurals by 
affixing the terminations ,,\, .,\6 or ,,4 for the masculine, and ..! or gl Og or gs 
and Jl or gl for the ce as, we ha-ti, ‘an elephant,’ wile d@z, ‘a nurse.’ 

‘Nouns terminating in waiamesee or silent Cd are all saaenline: and affix 
other terminations for the plural; as, (sss dzo'e, ‘a son,’ (sys so’e, ‘a hare,’ the 
rules respecting which will be seen from the following declensions. 

46. The gender of some nouns is distinguishable from the sex of those to 
whom they are applicable ; as, sn merrah OF ws merra, ‘a husband,’ ayaile méan- 
dinwh, ‘a wife” In other instances they are a eae by words totaly different 
from each other ; as, 4 plar, ‘a father,’ 4. mor, ‘a mother,’ ,.,, w’ror, ‘a brother, 
ye Khor, ‘a. sister.’ 

47, Feminine nouns are formed from masculines by the addition of »s (ha-7- 
khaft); changing .s into .; and inserting ., before the final letter ; as, Vas! ash o1 
ukh, ‘a male camel,’ ds) usha’h or ukha’h, ‘a female camel ;? wr murghumaey, ‘2 
male kid,’ Ce te murghuma?r, ‘a female kid; eslee melmah, ‘a male guest,’ asl 
melmana'h, ‘a female guest.’ 

48. Pushto nouns have nine declensions, distinguished according to the 
various methods of inflection, and the formation of the nominative plural. Several 
declensions have two or more varieties. 


lst DEcLENSION. 


49. This comprehends all nouns which intlect the oblique cases of the sin- 
gular and nominative plural. Tt has two varietics. 
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50. The first variety consists of nouns ending in % (with fut-ha’h and ya 
juiescent) wine take (=) in the ronan, the whole of mbich are masculine ; as, 
Syn Sarraey, ‘a man,’ Ge? m'dzaraey, ‘a tiger,’ sr m’rayaey, ‘a slave,’ ete. 

51. The oblique plural of a// nouns in this language, with the exception of 
those of the 9th declension, is formed by substituting , or (+) for the final letter of 
the nominative plural, and therefore requires no further explanation. 

52. The masculine noun 4,» sarraey, “a man,’ is thus declined : 


Bp sarraey, ‘a man.’ 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. Sy Sarraey, a man. 
Gen, wire 3 da sarri, a man’s, or of & man, 
( a) or x, AS sp sarri tah, larah, or lah; or 
Dat. a) or 5), as uspe 9 70a sarrt tah, larah, or lah; or to @ man. 
| etc. aby isms 9 Wa sarri watah, etc. 
Acc. Sr sarraey. a man, or to a man. 
Voc. See or See 5 OF Sy us] ai sarracya, or wo sarraeya ; or sarracya, O man | 
Abl. Msp A isp lah sarri, or lah sarri nah, from a man. 
Act. sy Sarr, by a man. 
PLURAL. 
Nom, uso Sarr, men. 
Gen, yn 3 da sarro, men’s, or of men. 
A or 3), a y yy SALVO tah, larah, or lah; or \ 
Dat. a) or 3, AS gps y a sarro tah, larah, or lah; or to men. 
etc. ay ym 9 wa sarro watah, etc. 
Acc. Gore sarri, men, or to men 
Voc. gy OF gp § OF ype us! ai sarro, or wo sarro ; oY sarro, O men 
Abl, A ys a) or yn 4) dah sarro, or lah sarro nah, from men 
Act, gy" Sarre, by men. 


58. The second variety embraces nouns which take (~) and occasionally & 
(ya-t-maj-hil) in all the oblique cases of the singular, and the vocative ; as, J lar, 
‘a road,’ Je jel, ‘a maiden,’ and = stan, ‘a needle.’ They are all feminine, and 


generally inanimate. 
J lar, ‘a road.’ 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. )) lar, a road. y) lari, roads. 
Gen. yp 3 da lari, of a road, or a road’s. Ws da léaro, of roads, or roads’. 
Dat. 4 or sf, ib J lari.tah, larah, or lah, to a ors) a3 iY laéro tah, larah, or lah, lo 


a roa, roads, 
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Acc. J’ dar, a road, or to a road. J) lari, roads, or to roads. 

Voc. B, Sor col ad or wo lari, O road! Z 5 or os! ai, or wo léro,O roads! 

Ablai Val or Ya lah lari, or lak lari nah, 43 NV Wor I al lah Iaro, or lah laro nak, 
from a road. , from roads. 

Act, ye lari, by a road. )) laro, by roads. 


2ND DECLENSION. 

54, The nouns of this class which are distinguished by not inflecting the 
singular oblique, take (~) in the vocative; affix two or more letters to form the 
nominative plural; and often reject the long vowel of the first syllable. They are 
of two varieties, and are all masculine. 

55. ‘The first variety are those which take {,, or a, in the nominative plural; 
as,  plar, ‘a father,’ al miyayah, ‘a maternal uncle,’ (1 ds, ‘a horse,’ oy, 
narrwand, ‘the wrist,’ Galt ghakh or ghash, ‘a tooth,’ Jy5 shkpol, ‘a hedge of 


thorns.’ 
Jy plar, ‘a father.’ 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. yy plar, a father. dighy OF yap plarina, or plarinah, fathers. 
Obl. yu 4 da plar, of a father, ete. a nS 3 da plarano, of fathers, etc. 


Voc. oy 5 or sl ai, or wo plara, O father! of yk § or .s\ ai, or wo plarino, O fathers ! 
Act. yy plar, by a father. 8 yy plarano, by fathers. 

06. The second variety consists of those nouns which insert the two letters 
»\ before the final letter ; as, ase melmah, ‘a guest,’ a2 ghobah, ‘a cowherd.’ 


tlie melmah, ‘a guest.’ 


sINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Noin. dalae melmah, a guest. dilelee melmanah, guests. 
Obl. dslee 3 da melmah, of a guest, ete. pl 3 da melméno, of guests, etc. 


Voc, dole Sor sl a2, orwo melmah,O guest! sila §or sl ai, or wo melmano, O guests! 
Act. talon melmah, by a guest. ple melmano, by guests. 

57. 1 ah, ‘a sigh,’ which is feminine amongst some tribes, takes the above 
masculine form of the plural; but it is a Persian, not an Afghan word. 

3RD DECLENSION. 

58. This comprises all nouns ending in »s (Ad-i-khaft, or imperceptible h) 
which is changed into & ( ya-i-mayhil) in the oblique singular, vocative, and 
nominative plural; as, a&* Khadzwh or shadzwh, ‘a woman,’ c,<* machoghna’h, 
‘a sling,’ ssuJ lendwh, ‘a bow.’ They are all feminine. 


ad’ Khadzah or shadzwh, ‘a woman.’ 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Nom. de? khadzwh, a woman. eo khadzey, Women. 
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Obl. st & da khadzaey, of a woman, ete. y&% 6 da khadzo, of women, ete. 
Voc. ae 5 or us! ai, or wo khadzcy, OQ woman! — y& jor «sl ai, or wo Khadzo, O women! 
Act. uss Ahadzey, by a woman. ye? Ahadzo, by women. 

59. There is another variety which may be included in this declension ter- 
minating in yd-t-macwrif ma-kabl-i-maksir, or perceptible 5 preceded by (=) kasra@’hy 
which is changed into what is called y@-t-mawrif ma-kabl-i-hamzw h--khaf t-1-maksur, 
or perceptible .s preceded by (+) hamza’h and, (=) kasru’h, for the singular oblique, 
and nominative plural ; as, she mir-tse, ‘ distress,’ ane mirisa?, ‘ distrosses ; 

grape dukikmant or dushmant, ‘ enmity,’ nee dukhmana’t oy dushmana’?, ‘cumities.’* 
This form is rare with regard to pure Pushto words, but includes a number ot 
Persian derivative nouns. 


sues mir-ts2, ‘ distress.’ 
a 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
2 97% fo7 7 2 Tp. % ; 
Nom, wae mir-tsi, distress. Gs mir-tsa’i, distresses. 
Obl. ga Jo da mir-tswi, of distress, ete. pips » da mir-tsio, of distresses, ete. 


Voc, shuyave jor gs! ai, oro mir-tsa’z, O distress! pd 5 or «s) ai, or wo mir-tsio, O distresses! 
Act, gare mir-tsa'i, by distress. rene Mir-tsio, by distresses. 
7 


4TH DECLENSION. 

60, In this declension are contained nouns which take (+) in the oblique, 
and vocative singular, and the nominative plural. They are of two varieties, and 
zenerally masculine. 

61. The first variety merely add the (+) sometimes s, for the singular ob- 
ique and nominative plural; as, js ghad, ‘a thief,’ (J+ mal, ‘a companion.’ 


dé ghal, ‘a thief. + 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. Le ghal, a thief. ake or Jkt gh'la or gh’leh, thieves. 
dbl, che 3 da gh’ la, of a thief, ete. ke 3 da gh'lo, of thieves, etc. 
Voce. Che Sor sl ai, or wo gh'le, O thief! AG 5 or us\ ai, or wo gh’lo, O thieves ! 
Act. dé gh'le, by a thief. Jé gi’lo, by thieves. 


62. The second variety consists of such nouns as 244) n’miindz, ‘ prayer,’ 
og, yin, ‘gait,’ ‘custom,’ ete., A$ hog or »$ kojz, “a hyena,’ 6s shkurrn, ‘a por- 
cupine,’ which change the , or (#) of the nominative into | and affix » or (-) in 
the oblique and vocative singular and the nominative plural. 


* In the firet edition of this work, this termination, as warranted by the system of some Pushto authors, was written 
with (—) over the | ¢—thus, “é re) but the above is the more correct mode of writing it. 


+ The feminine form of this word ends in 2a-1-khafi—e ghlth V1 belongs Co the first varicty of the third decleusion, 
ind shows how the femininos of such nouns are obtained. 
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gy wine, * prayer,’ 


BINGULAK. PLURAL. 
Nom. Fa gi n'mindz, prayer. dd Las or ple n'mandza or n' mandzah, prayers, 
Obl. gs 3 da n'mandza, of prayer, ete. Fave 3 da n'mandzo, of prayers, ete. 


, . 'e ’ = Sa x = 
Voc. ace $or sl ai, ormo n’mandza, O prayer! ts $ or s\ ai, or 20 n'mandzo, O prayers ! 


Act. Fave n'mandza, by prayer. elas n'mondzo, by prayers. 


5TH DECLENSION. 

63. The nouns of this declension are not subject to inflection except in the 
vocative singular, which, if masculine, take (~) fat-hwh, and-if feminine, (—) 
kasra’h, sometimes written with » and & instead. They may be divided into four 
classes—those which take ,,)\, ..,\6, or .,4 in the nominative plural, and those whose 
plurals are irregular. The nouns embraced in this declension are mostly names of 
human beings, or animals; and contain a number of exotic words which have 
crept into Pushto from the languages spoken in the countries bordering on Afghan- 
istan, together with numerous primitive nouns. They are both masculine and 
feminine, but the former predominate. 

64, The first variety includes nouns which take .,\ in the nominative plural ; 
as w5 tut, ‘a mulberry,’ Quy! @h or tsh, ‘a camel,’ (sie hati, ‘an elephant.’ 


vial wh or ash, ‘a male camel.’ 


SINGULAR. PLUHAL. 
Nom. uiy! ah, or tsh, a camel. whey) whan, or dshdn, camels. 
Obl. Us! 3 da akh, of a camel, ete. mer 3 da akhano, of camels, ete. 
Voc. (ay! § or ws) ai, or wo akha, O camel ! ileal gor csl ai, or ro akhano, O camels! 
Act, Uiy! adh, by a camel. ihe! ukhadno, by camels. 


65. Nouns of the second variety take ,.,\ in the nominative plural ; as plane 
mandarrnu, ‘a churning stick,’ J, jola, ‘a weaver,’ i ,8 karghah, ‘a crow,’ j.» mili, 


“a bear.’ 
pple» mandarrno, or lowe mandarrnu, ‘a churning stick.’ 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. plone mandarrnz, a churning stick. ilu. mandarrnogan, churning sticks. 
Obl. pine &o da mandarrnu, of a churning Slane 3 da mandarrnoganu, of churn- 
stick, ete. ing sticks. 
Voc. ida 5or qs) a, or wo mandinnu, O Gila gorcs! ai, or 20 mandarrnoganu, O 
churning stick ! churning sticks ! 
Act. plans mandarrnu, by a churning WS plone mandarynoganu, by churning 
stick. sticks. 


66. The third variety contains nouns which take .,4 in the nominative 
plural ; as, Ye mula, ‘a priest,’ ble charpa, ‘a quadruped.’ 
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Le mulla, ‘a priest.’ 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. Le mula, a priest. while mulla-yan, priests. 
Obl. Le o da mulla, of a priest, etc. ble & da mulla-yanu, of priests, ete. 


Voc. efor usl ai, or wo mulla, O priest! guile jor os! ai, or wo mulla-yanu, O priests! 
Act. LL. mulla, by a priest. ble mulla-yanu, by priests. 


67. The fourth variety consists of nouns of consanguinity or connexion, whose 
plurals are irregular; as, sy¢ mor, ‘a mother,’ oss dzo’e, ‘a son,’ yyy) w’ror, ‘< 
brother,’ ..: yor, ‘a husband’s brother’s wife ;’ and a few adjectives, used substan. 
tively ; as, 15 sor, ‘a rider.’ 

ye mor, ‘a mother.’ 


SINGULAR. “PLURAL. 
Noi. ye mor, & mother. odaee OF dane mendi, or mendey, mothers. 
Obl. ye 2 da mor, of a mother, ete. doae 3 da mendu, of mothers, ete. 
Voc. spe gor ail a, or wo mori, O mother! Swe 5 or us| at, or wo mendu, O mothers ! 
Act. yye mor, by a mother. coe mendu, by mothers. 

uss dzo'e, ‘a son.’ 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Noin. 59 dzo'c, 4 son. yls dzadman, sons. 
Obl. uss » da dzo’e, of a son, ete. ee 3 da dzamanu, of sons, ete. 
Voc. Sy jor as! a, or wo dzo’ea, O son! ale gor oo! ai, or wo dzG@manu, O sons! 
Act. usy& dzo’e, by a son, oleh dzimanu, by sons. 


68. A fifth variety of this declension consists solely of nouns denoting 
sounds of whatever description, the whole of which take ,l» in the plural; as, Gi. 


. ie Ko ‘ a 2 2 : 
heng, ‘a groan,’ 22 harrn, ‘a neigh, 46} y2’rang, ‘clash,’ ‘ring,’ —,¢ ghurrumb 


a roar,’ 
Eka heng, ‘a groan.’ 
SINGULAE. PLURAL. 
Nom, Saud Heng, & groan. jkSeab hengahar, groans. 
Obl. Sa» da heng, of a groan, ete. gy Sear 9 da hengahéro, of groans, ete. 


Voc, Ataar gorgs! ai, or vo henga, O groan! lS» for cs a2, orwe hengahéro, O groans! 
Act, Sand eng, by a groan. sykSmn hengaharo, by groans. 


6TH DECLENSION. 
69. This declension contains nouns which remain unchanged in all case; 
but the oblique plural, which as before stated at page 14, para. 51, never varies ix 
Pushto. They are of five different classes. 
70. The first variety embraces all nouns terminating in » (Ad-7-gahir, percep: 
tible or apparent 4), and which, in direct contrariety to those of the 3rd declension 
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are all masculine; for example, ay\, wakhah or washah, ‘ grass,’ and sg, wekhtah 
or weshtah, ‘hair.’ They chiefly apply to a class, genus, or species. 


tly wakhuh or ewishah, ‘ grass.’ 


SINGULAL. PLURAL. 
Nom. kisly wahhah, grass. apl, wikhah, grasses. 
Obl. dais'y 3 da nakhah, of grass, etc. e's 3 da wakho, of grasses, cte. 


Voc. daisly jor us! ai, or wo wakhah, O grass! poly 5 or us! ai, or wo waikho, O graases! 
Act. duly wakhah, by grass. y\, wakho, by grasses. 

71. The second varicty are those which terminate in | and are all feminine ; 
as, Ise ghd, ‘a cow,” lus asi, ‘a crutch,’ Le mi, ‘the waist,’ \ 5) rarrna, ‘brightness.’ 


\4e ghwa, ‘a cow.’ 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. 1,6 ghwa, a cow. \ye ghd; (W.) sq\ge ghrani,cows. 
Obl. \e 3 da ghiva, of a cow, ete. hoe 3 da ghnawo, of cows, ete. 
Voc, ‘y¢ § or ¢s\ ai, or wo ghna, O cow! ye for asl a%, or 20 ghrawo, O cows! 
Act. \4¢ ghud, by a cow. 5\y6 ghinavo, by cows. 


72. The third variety terminate in yd-t-macrii’ ma kabl-i-hamza h-i-khaf?-t- 
maksir, or perceptible .s preceded by (+) hamzdh and (=) kasra@h, and are, 
without exception, all feminine; and wala the exception of the oblique plural, are 
both singular and plural ; as, ear Jina, ‘a girl,’ on stla’?, ‘a slap,’ get mache’ 

‘a bee.’ These words may also be written with os* 


eee JIna’?, ‘a girl.’ 
ta 


SINGULAR. z PLURAL. 
Nom. Aas jinai, a girl. Sor jina’i, girls. 
Obl. Gr 3 da jini, of a girl, ete. ee o da jino, of girls, ete. 
Voce. gr for as! ai, or wo jina’t, O girl! per for cs! ai, or wo jino, O girls! 
Act. eer jina’i, by a girl. peor ino, by girls. 


73. Nouns terminating in () are the fourth variety; as, 5\ darrna, ‘an eye- 
lash,’ 3,3 khwarra, ‘ food,’ |, rrandzara, ‘tar.’ They may also be written with ».t 


pe barrna, ‘an eyelash.’ t 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. py bayrna, an eyelash. pr béerna, eyelashes. 
Obl. ri © da barrna, of an eyelash, ete. pb o da barrno, of eyelashes, etc. 


Voe. >? gor as\ ai, or wo bayrna, O eyelash! 3 gor qs! ai, or wo Larrno, O eyelashes! 
Act. pe barrna, by an eyelash. py barrno, by eyelashes. 


74. The fifth variety embraces all nouns terminating in any other consonant 


* See note (+) page 16. + See note (t) at page 10. 
{ By the Western Afghans gpl barvno, and conjugated as second variety of 5th declension. 
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than those mentioned for the three first varieties ; as, .j tepar, ‘a turnip,’ 4, dwar 
‘a wild grape,’ ,i,<~ skhwandar,‘a steer ;’ and which, in the plural, shorten the fina 
vowel to (+), a sound shorter than that of fathah, the nearest approach to which in 
English is «. 


ygee skhwandar, ‘a steer.’ * 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


- + 

Nom. pigs skhwandar, a steer. pigs" skhwander, steers. 
Pa gv Pa 
Obl. ppg o da skhnandar, of a steer, ete. ys gs oO da skhwanderu, of steers, ete. 
oe 3 2 e#. . . 2 
Voc. Wes gor us! ai, or no skhnandara, O py por asl ai, or wo skhwanderu, € 
steer ! steers ! 

& an 

Act. pgs skhwandar, by a steer. paige shiwanderu, by steers. 


7TH DECLENSION. 

75. This declension comprehends nouns which take (—) in the oblique and 
vocative singular, and - or 43, in the nominative plural. With the exception o! 
being capable of inflection, and being names of inanimate objects, and the first letter 
becoming silent or quiescent in the oblique cases and nominative plural, the nouns o! 
this differ but slightly from the 2nd declension, which see. They are all masculine 
8 2 ghar, ‘a mountain,’ p> jugh, ‘a yoke for oxen,’ 1 Grr, ‘an obstacle,’ and Yb), 
wor-bal, ‘the forelock.’ 


. ¢ a 
yf ghar, “a mountain.’ 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


. « <? . Py . . -_ . 
Nom. y= ghar, a mountain. wIy* gh’riina, OY © he gh rinah, mountains. 
we La a . ? ° . a. - af * 
Dbl. re da gh’ra, of a mountain, ete. wy o da gh’rinu, of mountains, ete. 


a e F PF 
r : Nae sai a ie : . : , a . 
Voc. pg Or us! ai, or wo gh’ra, O mountain ! ce bo s| ai, or wo gh’ranu, O mountains 
PoP 


Act. -- gh'ra, by a mountain. wr gh'rinu, by mountains. 


8tH DEcLENSION. 
76. The nouns of this declension are extremely rare. They terminate in |, 
and are not inflected in the singular, but take 4 in the nominative plural ; as os! i 
iz-ni, ‘a swaddling band.’ 
use Sig-nt, ‘ia swaddling band.’ 


SINGULAR. ~™ PLURAL. 
Nom. us oa stz-ni, a swaddling band. gin siz-na’7, swaddling bands. 
Obl, us jaa » da siz-ni, of a swaddling Foe 3 da siz-no, of swaddling bands, 
band, ete. etc. 
Voc. Wwe or <5! ai, or wo siz-ni, O swad- pew for Ws! ai, or wo siz-no, O swaddling 
dling band! bands! 
Act. sien Siz-ni, by a swaddling band. pp siz-no, by swaddling bands. 


77. There are a few feminine nouns terminating in ¢% (y@-i-maj-hil) or (—) kas. 


* The Western Afghans decline this noun as the first variety of Class Sth. 
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ra’h, which may be entcred as the second variety of this class; but as they are 
generally animate objects, small in size or of tender age, or the feminine forms of 
the active and past participles of verbs, they are, properly speaking, adjectives. 
The masculine form comes under the first variety of the Ist declension, and from 
which the feminines merely differ as regards the nominative and vocative singular ; 
as, out kuchittey, or ye? kuchutti, “a puny female child; 6&8 12; zerah-garey, or 
s 51} zerah-gart, ‘a female who brings good news.’ 
oe kuchitti, ‘a puny female child.’ 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. ys huchatti, a female child. oe kuchatti, female children. 
Obl. ae 3 da huchatti, of a female eau & da kuchittio, of female chil- 
child, ete. dren, ete. 
Voe. sie gor us| a, or wo kuchatt?, O female ree 5 gor sl ai, or wo kuchittio, O female 
child ! children ! 
Act. ee kuchitti, by a female child. wins kuchattio, by female children. 


9TH DECLENSION. 

78. There are many nouns in Pushto, which neither change in the singular 
oblique, nor in the nominative or oblique plural or vocative, which I have in- 
cluded in this declension ; thus, yf g2-si, ‘a ringlet,’ jl, w2-ar, ‘jealousy,’ 45 \ 
bar-kho, ‘the cheek,’ ,&\; zan-go, ‘a swing or cradle,’ ,) lan-bo, ‘act of swimming.’ 
There are many foreign words included in this form; and they are both masculine 


and feminine. 
jy vi-ar (masce.) ‘jealousy.’ 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. jus iar, jealousy. by “iar, jealousies. 
Obl. yky & da ni-ar, of jealousy, ete. yk & da ni-ar, of jealousies, ete. 
Voc. ,by Sor sl ai, or wo mi-ar, O jealousy! Ly § or ¢s\ a7, or wo ni-ar, O jealousies! 
Act. yty vi-ar, by jealousy. yy i-ar, by jealousies, 


CHAPTER IY. 


THE ADJECTIVE. 
te el ism-t-sifat. 
79. The Adjective, called the ie »\ ésm-t-sifat, or noun of quality, denotes 
some property or attribute of the noun; as, 4,3 tor, ‘black,’ you spin, ‘ white,’ a 


khah or shah, ‘ good,’ Sb nakar, ‘pad,’ ,4 dawarr, ‘tall,’ sx mandaraey, ‘ short. 
Example :— 
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Ce ee eS ce gee GAs OES ayy ad 6s 
“There is no such WEAK intoxication in the wine of love, 


As becometh quenched by the sourness of admonitions.”— Yusuf and Zulikhd. 


80. The adjective should in all cases precede the noun, as : 
$0 ybsray gt LIS GE oye pats 5,5 (9 yoy = Gy Jd , 
gs? Exe & pS o a ails» cob es) 58 ygi By beqaen 
“ Suwat is intended to give sovereigns gladness, and delight ; 
But now in the time of the Yusufzis, it is a desolate caravansary. 
On the north it is bounded by the mountains of Bilatristan ; * 
To the east lies Kashmir; to the west is Kabul and Badskhghin. 
Towards Hindistin it has BLACK MOUNTAINS and FROWNING PASSES, 


In the ascent of which, armies will get entangled, and confusion ensue.” 
—Khushhil Khan, Khattak. 


AS Sel ay tm sy dey EG) gud ob dale cen oS panel dale aye EGE By & Holy 5 a 
50 Iyy CenudT dole aan 3 ap ape 1d 

“If on a marriage day a person dressoth himself in RED coloured clothes, if that dress be 
of cotton which was originally nep, then the wearing of such garments is RIGHT and LAWFUL.” 
—Fani'id-ush- Shar? ea'h. 

81. The adjective admits of but three forms—the nominative, oblique, and 
vocative, in the same manner as the noun, although it has also seven cases. The 
actor is the same as the oblique, and the remainder are made up by the addition of 
the different particles. 

82. Some adjectives are undeclinable,+ and are not subject to change fox 
number; with this exception, they assume the same terminations in gender, 
number, and case, as the nouns they qualify. The following are examples: 


Gt lepi ayy odj a WE ud Wy EGE WL daly gy By! CS 


“Like as by applying fire, one setteth pry grass in a blaze, 
So doeth love to devotion, and to piety.” —Habd-ul- Hamid. 


psd ay UE pb 95s us MOLL osy nS de Coe ate 
“Those eyes, whether they be narcissuses or almonds, 
Became sHARP swords for slaughtering me —abd-ur-Rahman. 


* The country of ‘crystal,’ from P. 2 sg go called from containing mines of transparent quartz or rock-crystal, whicl 
ia sometimes brought to Peshadwar for sale. 
+ Except in tho oblique plural, which is always inflected. Sce ‘Nouns,’ Para. 51. 
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The following is the mode of declension : 


yyy pian mashar w’ror, ‘an elder brother.’ 
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SINGULAR. 
Nom, yy poe mashar n'ror, an elder brother. 
Gen. yy oe 3 da mashar w'ror, of an elder brother. 
Dat. 4), or 3), AF yyy pe mashar n’ror tah, larah, or lah, to an elder brother. 
Acc. yyy pee mashar n'ror, an elder brother. 
Voc. ‘ys aes , or cs\ ai, or wo mashara n'rora, O elder brother ! 


( or 2) whe ) lah mashara n’rora, or 


Abl. from an elder brother. 
WS 99 pine lah mashara n’rora nah, 
Act. D3 pe Mashar ror, by an elder brother. 
PLUBAL. 
Nom. SSgyy OF r ys B) yo mashar n'riryna, or w'rarrnah, elder brothers. 
Gen. oy OF < a3 ita ’ da masharo n’rirrno, of elder brothers. 


Dat. 4) or wen 3p 399 8 2 199 pine masharo wriprno tah, larah, or lah, 
Acc. gus or py pus mashar wrirrna, 
Voc. 9 i949 OF é Ty) Bc 5 or .s\ ai, or wo masharo n'rirrno, 


to elder brothers. 


elder brothers. 


O elder brothers ! 


OT « OF yes a) lah masharo n’rirrno, or 

ae, (OE ae i ee from elder brothers. 
& apy or pu yn d) lah masharo n’rirrno nah, 

Act. spyg OF r 9 pa masharo n’rirrno, by elder brothers. 


83. Before feminine nouns adjectives take » (h@-i-khafi), as will be perceived 


from the following couplet : 
Ab Noles gle sy auSes a 5O WL dyyF dG sdool ols 


“ Ahmad Shih! adversity is a BLACK calamity ; Mind! in misfortune be a faithful friend.” 
—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 


Declension of an adjective governed by a feminine noun : 


Je a lo-e-wWh joel, ‘a grown up girl.’ 


SINGULAR. 
Nom, ce a lo-e-vh jel, a grown up girl. 
Obl. de asl & da lo-e-ey jali, of a grown up girl, ete. 
Voe. Je od sj or sl az, or wo lo-c-ey jali, O grown up girl! 
Act. — Jr 2 3 lo-e-ey jali, by a grown up girl. 
PLURAL. 
Nom. J is ; lo-e-ey jel, grown up girls. 
Obl. co Py 3 da lo-co jalo, of grown up girls, ete. 
Voc. Clo ag for ost ai, or wo lo-e0 jelo, O grown up girls! 


Act. > a lo-c0 jelo, by grown up girls, 
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84. Sometimes a noun is used instead of an adjective to qualify anothe 
noun ; thus: 


pa yeh ele arm oS Bory las destin posed spe py! 0 de 
“That tooth by means of which 1noN-LIKE pulse was masticated, 
God alone knoweth what acids have blunted it.”—abd-ul- Hamid. 


34} BpS karrnaey 2 rrah, ‘a hard (stone) heart.’ 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. 53) usps harrnacy z’rrah, a hard heart 
Obl. 5 use \S & da harrni 2’ rrah, of a hard heart, etc 
Voc. oe uss § or us| ai, or wo harrni z'rrah, O hard heart 
Act. bes pls harrni 2’ rrah, by a hard heart 
es PLURAL. 
Nom. digs) OF yay) usps harrnt x rrtina, or z'rrinah, hard hearts 
Obl. ; aah i pls 3 da harrno z'rrino, of hard hearts, ete 
Voe. os re g's 5 or us! ai, or wo karrno z’rrino, O hard hearts 
Act. aid is ps harrno z’rrino, by hard hearts 


85. Adjectives may be, and often are, used alone, the substantive being 
understood ; thus : ; 
road ps did Y dead yy le 3S pond pa di cg) pal ai 
“ Nor footstep nor breath hath the friend of the rar : 
’ Behold the candle, foot-bound, and head severed !”—.abd-ul-Hamid. 


Bly S sd let S gd Cm S pd esd go WL 5 GS te Gyo halo 4 od} 
“The locks of the beloved are the desired objects of every one, 
Whether oLD or YouNnG, whether GREAT or SMALL.”—abd-ur-Rahman. 


86. Adjectives are declined in the same manner as substantives, as explained 


at paragraph 82. 
wt ghatt (masc.) es: ghatta’h (fem.) ‘stout,’ ‘thick.’ 


SINGULAR. 
M. F. 

Nom. wrt ghatt, or asc ghatta h, stout or thick 
Obl. wepné 3 da ghatt, or ist 3 da ghattey, of stout, ete. 
Voc. or gor ws! ai, or wo ghatta, or es ghattey, O stout! ete 
Act. wnt ghatt, or ust ghattey, by stout, etc 

PLURAL. 
Nom. wit ghattain, or at ghattey, stout, thick 
Obl. mee o da ghattano, or pe 5 da ghatto, of stout, etc 
Voc. Ace: gor us\ a2, or wo ghattano, or 32 ghatto, O stout! ete 


Act, - olbe ghatGno, or se ghatto, by stout, ete 
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87. Adjectives having waw-i-may-hul (concealed or unknown, as not occurring 
in Arabic) as one of its letters, and in sound like o in the English word robe, change 
the , to | in the singular oblique and nominative plural, and affix hd-t-zahir (or per- 
septible A), to the final letter, but the , is sometimes retained ; as, wu wrost, 
‘rotten,’ pl. aul, wrdstah; 55 khojz, ‘sweet,’ pl. s,\js Ahwdjzah; jy» sorr, ‘cold,’ 
pl. sibs sdrrah; yy morr, ‘satiated,’ pl. s,l. marrah. For the feminine form the , is 
lropped, and » (Ad-i-khaf?) affixed, which is changed to % (yd-i-maj-hil) or (=) 
tasrv’h in the singular oblique and nominative plural; but the plural oblique cases 
are the same, in the plural, for both genders. 


3° ‘ } 
yy sorr, © cold. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


( ay 8orr, ule sdrrah. 
Nom. : ‘ 
{ Bye sarra h (F.) ye 8 Sp sarrey, or sarri (F.) 
L 3 da sarrah, “ 2 
Obl. *y 5 la sarra . ype da sarro (M. and F.) 
pr seo da sarrey, or sarri (F.) 
“ r gor sl ai, or wo sarra, 
Voce. pt Se for asl ai, or wo sarrey, ge 5 or —s\ ai, or 0 sarro (M. and F.) 
° or sarvi (F.)e 
La sarrah, 
Act. | a ee ; | gy Sarre (M. and F.) 
pe Se sarrey, or sarri (F.) 


88. There are a number of adjectives, principally the active and past partici- 
ples of verbs, which in the masculine, terminate like the nouns of the first variety 
of the Ist declension in 4 (yd-i-md-kabl-i-maftih), and whose feminines take os (ya-t- 
my-hul), or (=) kasra’h in the singular ; as Lg wa-yitnkaey, ‘a speaker ;’ eSigreile 
matedinkacy, ‘brittle,’ (Wt. a breaker); i n’khataey, or n’shatacy, ‘ entrapped ;? 
Gyypy werawinkaey, ‘alarming,’ ‘ terrific ;? ar kuchittaey, ‘a little child,’ ete. 
Both take J; (ya-t-maerif) in the singular oblique and the nominative plural, and 3 
(wéitw-i-ma)-hul) in the oblique cases, and may be thus declined: 


gy wa-yunkaey, ‘a speaker.’ 


SINGULAR. PLUBAL. 
2 na-yinkacy, a speaker 
Nom. re ins i bias re ee gg a-yanki, speakers, 
Sins or nae py wa-yanki, ov wa-yinkey (F.) $ 4 


Obl. ee yy 0 da wa-yanki, of a speaker, etc. pnery & da wa-yinkio, of speakers. 


for , Sigy § Or us! ai, or wo wa-yinkaeya 
GSR) 3 oe ‘ jag 80% 5) i, -0 a 
Buea : : Or wO wa-yinRio 
Voe, CSg9 5 or sl ai, ormona-yanki,orwa- Sipiy Jor asl a, , panna © 
# : speakers ! 
\ Sas ytnkey, O speaker! (F.) P 
Act. Sng wa-yanki, by a speaker. gins wa-yinkio, by speakers. 


4 
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89. The ordinal numbers ore _sloul asma’e-ceadad are declinable, and subject 
to the same changes by inflection as other adjectives; thus, Ja Lady rrunbaey deal, 
‘the first time,’ JW a139 dwean kal, ‘the second year,’ bles ow 9 dreama’ h mi-asht, 
‘the third month,’ iis us pygd 4 pah tsaloram kor kkhey, ‘in the fourth house,’ 
ee kt a lah pindzamey khadzey nah, ‘from the fifth woman,’ etc. Examples: 


Ne Ne ape ob oe Ay ays 50 easy IT Oy ca le Lay pe 


““The sun’s rays penctrate not through the roof of the covered building : 
The heart rent and torn by ont grief is good,” —.Labd-ul- Hamid. 


m9 69 she AL NF ptr? ph ee Bj Ae NO osig BB OA ot yee 8) ales G50 peat 
Sch 8 eS ee 
“The Prophet of God hath said: I am overjoyed on account of three things; First, that 


| aman Arab; sEconp, that the Kur’in is in Arabic ; and THIRD, that the language of Heaven 
vill be the Arabian. —Fuwa@'td-ush Sharv'ca h. 


90. The adjunct of similitude .,s shan, is also subject to change to agree with 
ts governing noun in number and case, as will be seen from the following examples : 
owt ait yy tor shin as, ‘a blackish horse ;’ éuT ee Area Spinah shin dspwh, ‘% 
whitish mare ;’ Usp de Wid & Ld dead pah shin Khah or shah sarraey, ‘a good mar 


sear yids & LSlp vo da haluk pah shin jindi, “a rompish girl.’ Examples: 


ike me ;’ 
+ uw 


“ Like the grief of separation which raincth on me, 
Think ! hath any one ever seen sucu fire as this ?”—abd-ur- Rahman. 


Sbel 3 pb & eo pK de i Jour dy9) > 4 yt used 
“Thou becometh so changed from slight hunger, 
That thou seizeth a beetle in thy avidity instead of a sloe.”"*—Aabd-ul- Hamid. 
91. There are several words uscd in Pushto to denote similarity, but they arc 
adverbs, and not declinable, viz.: w2 ghundi, 0,5 dod, j& tser, “LS laka or a lakal 
ind aur hasey or Gu» hasi, which generally go together, and may be translated, 
‘as,’ ‘so,’ ‘such,’ etc., and the adjective _ at makhaey (mase.), or get makhat (fem.), 


but the latter are rare. Examples: 


url ashe Fler Yep 9 gt Al SaaS Hee A OHe Upret be 
“They who tke Majnin through love lose their reputation, 
Their names become renowned throughout the world.”—Mabd-ul-Hamid. 


* The sloe and blackberry grow in the Khaiber mountains, and in the hills north of Peshawer. 
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£ iby Ai Se Be eee Sy oy ke & a wy Jets O 
“ Ligz unto Khushhal, at thy door fallen, there will be others 
Who have made thy tresses fettera on their feet."—Khushhal Khan, Khattak. 


pm EQ ae US ad pd gy ed 9S ole Qe nl Ups Oo Lee Lr 
“ By lamentation and weeping I obtained a sight of my: beloved : 
LIKE UNTO the dew, I am united to the queen of flowers.” —abd-ul- Hamid. 


Ailales sy lm & ons OS pe CSS A gud 2} gigat Ue? 0 
“The sorrows of absence reduced me to sucH extremity, 
As when a demon sitteth with one as a guest.” —Zabd-ul- Hamid. 


Bd Newey 1S 55 pew Bj CI GA ly A yy Gyo ced a OA 
“ As sugar 80 is falsehood pleasant to the world : 
LIKE poison 80 it spitteth out truth.”"—_Zabd-ul- Hamid. 


C8, Jaa Sy og a Wale Je CS bys cet et Sle 3 UF sa 
“There is no rose of such a beautiful colour 4s thy check : 
The rose shineth with one colour—thou art resplendent with a hundred.” 
—Mabd-ul- Hamid. 
92. The ale. ject clot asmd’e-tafzil wo mubilaghah, comparative and 
superlative degrees, are not expressed by any peculiar form of adjective: the supe- 
riority of one thing over another being expressed by the addition of various particles 
and adjectives. 

. 93. The positive is made comparative by the particles 5 far, a lah, & a lak 
nah, etc., used with the object to which comparison is made; and such words as 
29 dder, ‘much,’ =; ; 22-a¢, ‘more,’ (sy! Jo’e, ‘great,’ and many others; thus, as 9 
dder Khah, ‘very good,’ usd no dder lo’e, ‘very large,’ ol ps dider landd, ‘ very small,’ 


ene ESS tak spin, ‘very white’ Examples : 
Pip if ch Bld sael silye de pe ol 


“ Look for excellence from the good, Ahmad Shah! Evil consider LIGHTER THAN A FEATHER.” 


Baile 29 i shes od Lalas faye yy SF Uplate phe ole 
see IS NV cy yy aly gaye Nytly 9 Wey ales 
Bahram said unto Shamis, go you to her: Sardasi'a too with her hand-maidens around her. 
All should dress themselves in royal robes; And with them Ruh Afzi, MORE LOVELY THAN 
THE ROSE.’ —Bahram Gur. 
94, A mere repetition of the positive is commonly used in forming the com- 
parative; thus— 
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S> 9 dh on EX uslly AB WS spb ay de 
“He who murmureth at that which hath happened, 
Talketh GREAT NONSENSE: he beateth the froth bubbles on the water.” 
—AHabd-ul- Hamid. 

95. In forming the superlative, such words as (},j ftol, ‘all,’ o> had, ‘ boun. 
dary,’ 3). pahor-tah or 43), por-tah, ‘over,’ ‘above,’ are used in addition to the 
particles employed to express the comparative; as so cs4 4 95 a) aca daghah lah ttolc 
lo’e daey, ‘this is the biggest of all,’ or, ‘this is the greatest) Gob; a» a lah hadk 
2i-ata, ‘beyond bounds; ise jbup> po a Jy) J sp lo di sarracy lah ttolo nah dder 
hosh-yar daey, ‘this man is the cleverest of all.’ Examples: 


my oy re oe! oe eae dg Rig de i lim bn 
“Thy oppression, Oh beloved one! hath EXCEEDED ALL BOUNDS: 
The waves of my tears are ever rolling from the ocean of my heart.” 
—Habd-ul-Hamid. 
sat A cere oy oh cst Shor ee gd By Came sd A lepe Ugh ay depo aslen 
“The Hima on this account enjoyeth the GREATEST RANK OF ALL birds, 
That it consumeth bones, and injureth not the feathered race.”— Gulistan. 


5 the & Ys 059 JU po ge & gil Thy i oh 50 de 2d Qa A A ge gil Oy a 
sp ye A Wo by see slolyy wl sbnge 

‘Man to all appearances is the MOST EXCELLENT OF CREATED THINGS, and the dog 1H1 
MOST VILE; yet with the concurrence of the wise, a grateful doe 18 FAR SUPERIOR to the mat 
without gratitude.” — Gulistan. 

96. Many adjectives have a plural signification only ; as, .J,3 fol, ‘all,’ ‘ the 
whole,’ etc. They take s (hd-?-khaft) with feminine nouns, in place of whict 
(—) fat-hah is commonly written. The following is the mode of conjugation : 

(Masc.) (J,3 fol, ‘all, ‘the whole,’ ete. 


Nom. Ji tol, all, the whole 
Gen. ses 3 or 143 3 da tolo, or da ttolu, of all, ete 
Dat, ( or a or sf, as J 5 or 33 ttolo, or ttolu tah, larah or lah; or | ak 
( 4x Jg3 or glg5 ttolo, or ttolu watah, ete. 
Acc. Jaa tol, all, or to all 
Voe, ar or yi 5 or es) ai, or wo ttolo, or ttollu, O all 
ent ( or Ji or 43 4 lah ttolo, or ttolu; or from all 
| i Jy} or ghg5 & lah ttolo, or ttolu nah, 


Act. Js or gi ttolo, or ttol, by all 
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(Fem.) 4,3 ttola’h. 


Nom. Js or lj ttola’h, or ttola. all, the whole. 
Gen. a 33 o or 35 3 da ttolo, or da ttolu, of all, ete. 
Bue or 4 or 33, 43 Js or 945 ttolo tah, larah or lah ; or | ‘sist 
ete. Ay (Joi or 45 ttolo watah, etc. 
Acc. S33 or qj ttola’h, or ttola, all, or to all. 
Voc. Jy or 53 § or us| ai, or wu ttolo, 0 all! 
Abl. an ea from all. 
4) (yj or 43 4 lah ttolo nah, 
Act. Ji or aj ttolo, by all. 


97. The tai pu\ ism-i-tasghir used to lessen the importance of a word, or to 
convey contempt, is affixed to the noun. There are several of these particles in 
reneral use; viz. Sa) Crees Sy ey Sys esr es and the letters —5, 3, , thus: 
5898 Mizdhrrat, ‘a small goglet. ; ee Jinak@?, ‘a little girl; _S\jl bazargaey, 
‘a small market ;’ sly Sarrotacy, ‘a mean. ual (here the particle =, 18 inserted 
balun the final ete Sse chargorraey, ‘a young cock;’ _S3x9 ddanddikaey, 

‘a small pond ;’ Sy majeak or SS magak, ‘a mouse’ (lit a small rat); csjoly 
bahaduraey, ‘a coward? (Jit. a small hero); and _ 3. mulléguttaey, ‘an illiterate 
priest.’ Examples : 


ypc ib Nyse be asl 55 Sy y as cs O Cent de ad 5 ge lle OS ie » 


‘“T once saw @ MEAN BCOUNDREL of a fellow, who was speaking ill of a man of rank and 
respectability. I said to him: ‘Oh master! if thou art unlucky, what fault is that of a more 
fortunate man?’ ” — Gulistan. 


be lal ys uno ky aj 23 CS weer gsplS SH, to egih & Sayy 


“The cHILD gambleth not in this manner with stones and shards, 
Like I stake on thee both my religion and my faith.” —Mabd-ul-Hamid. 


98. The particle of diminution affixed to a noun is also used to express en- 
dearment, as will be seen from the following extract. 


pre 5 ee doe oy ind ay de ape Oo Sle | wo J ose wig Bd dpe w ib ge lo 
pa FY yo bin Soe 
“To me this is not death, neither is it life—than existence, the condition of the dead I 


look upon as preferable—through love I am become dry—from anguish I am consumed. Oh 
DEAR BROTHER Miri! I must see Durkhana’l.”— 7Za/e of Adam Khan and Durkhana’i. 
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lo ds eyo Wl) Saf ap soo Bey 3$ sa lo dm aol) als 
coy gad 98 U dm oso eddy ay 1d Lak sl am ay af aldol 
‘‘ When the prince spoke these words, The king and his family wept a great deal. 


The king said, ‘Oh my pzar Boy! What time is this that thou hast made this declaration ?’ ’ 
—Saif-ul-Mulak and Badri Jamal. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE PRONOUN. 


me zamir. 

99. The Pushto pronouns are of five different classes—the personal, demon: 
strative, reflective or reciprocal, interrogative, and indefinite. 

100. The language contains no peculiar form of relative and co-relative pro: 
nouns, but other pronouns are used instead; the explanations of which, as als 
»xamples, will be found in their proper places. 

101. As the pronouns in declension admit of considerable changes, they 
require to be exhibited separately. 

102. The personal pronouns, or alain ple zami’ir-i-munfasilah, are +; z2ah, 
i tah, and dap» haghah. 

103. The Ist person is termed pki mutakallim, the 2nd tle mukhdtal 
or ple Aazir, and the 8rd Lyi ghiyib. 

104. As it would far exceed the intended limits of the present work to give 
eparate examples of each pronoun, both in the singular and plural number, I shal! 
content myself by giving a specimen, cither inflected or otherwise, as occasion may 
require ; the whole of the changes for person and case, gender and number, can bc 
seen at a glance from the following declensions. 

105. The first personal pronoun 2; zah is not subject to any change for gender. 


and is thus declined : 
Ist Person 3; zah, ‘I.’ 
SINGULAR. 


Nom. 9; <ah, I 
Gen. Léa dz’ma, mine, of me 
or Wd, st, a3 le ma tah, larah, lah; or } 
Dat. to me 
etc. diy le y or 43 le y wa ma tah; or, wa ma watah, etc. 
Acc. le ma, me, or to me 
Abl. ai le a or le & lak ma, or lah ma nah, from me 


Act. le ma, by me 
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PLURAL. 

_ and (Su. or *iSie mungah, or munga ; and ” 
yye and Sige or ge mingah, or minga (E.), and majz (W.), | 

Gen. i? or Sa dz'’mungah, or dz'mijz, our, of us. 

gyre OF Se mungah, or mitjz tah ; or 

Dat. Ai yye 9 OF Sue y wa mungah, or wa mijz tah, ete. ; to us. 
etc. diy yye y or He y wa mungah, or ma miljz watah, etc. 

Ace. aye 8 Sie mungah, or mijz, us, or to us. 

ne or ‘ye or Saw a) lah mungah, or mitjza ; or en 

ai “ype or Saw A lah mungah, or mitjza nah, 
Act. | gyre OF Saw mungah, or milzz, by ua. 


The following are examples of the preceding: 


wl aS lls a le yr Sp ey S| ola, $15 G5 % Gad aye ooh 35 
“T seek assistance from thee oh God! grant unto me thy grace! If with my lot thou 
grantest me thy grace, thou wilt redeem me from the flames.”—Mahhzan Afghani. 


106. The uninflected form of this pronoun is sometimes used for the dative, 
the pronominal affix e (described at paragraph 135) with the verb, also marking 
the objective case. The following is an example: 

us, ue om is whys ay aly ra) ep Kote 9 rd ee pyre ak 3 5) 
“The care and anguish which I suffer on account of my beloved, hath reduced Mz to 


skin and bone, 
Like as the tree becometh in the autumn without leaves.” —abd-ul-Hamid. 


Thige G5 lo Sd iS ol coef cece de SE Et use ele es a> ye er Te 


polys Beye J wo 


“Give you information to our spiritual guide, which is Pir Saleh, that he should assist 
us; and if he does not do this, we are tired and disgusted with his discipleship.”—Adam Ahan 
and Durkhina’i. 


The following quotation contains examples of several pronouns: 
wes yr dle (gut 45 uth pp Unt Oy ath ay ee 8 sal) 0 aud ot ge 
re) whet SENS oe of ce a Ss ak gS tee & Sh slo 3 pas esta & pled 
4 Sud fy J Spare gh © ple Hg 9 pal ype dle Sy gut & G0 oil Unio 

Se Pe Dar bs DS 928 6 oy 


we hy, or dSn« as it is also written, is the Eastern or Peshawerl form of the first person plural, and ay the 


Western dialect. I have already explained at page 3 that some tribes change the letters = for tel and CS for y and tice 
terad. 
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In the Shazebi it is thus stated: ‘A party of people in Paradise will thus say to another 
arty in Hell—‘ Through your instruction and exhortations wz have entered into Heaven. By 
what evil destiny was it that you entered into Hell?’ These will thus answer them: ‘ WE 
rave good counsel to the world, but we did not act up to it ourselves. We interdicted others 


rom evil, but we did not abstain from it ourselves.’ ”»— Hawa’ td-ush-Shar? aa h. 
107. 2nd Person «3 tah, ‘Thou.’ 
SINGULAR. 

Nom. 43 tah, thou 
Gen. GO or ku sta, or da ta, thine, of thee. 
ors}, e W ta tah, larah, or lah ; or 
Dat, Ps , ‘ to thee 

etc. ai, u 9 or ete. ky 5 wa ta tah, etc.; or wa ta watah, ete. 
Ace. | a, thee, or to thee. 
Voc. 5 or U Gl a ed, or wo ta, O thou 
Abl. a UW a or U al dah ta, or lah ta nah, from thee 
Act. 3 a, by thee. 
PLURAL. 
Nom. pols or ali or ioe pl fasd, tasu, or tasey or tasi, ye or you 
1 is Or (wlhis, quite stisz, stdsu, or 
Fen. u- - _ yours, of you 
wlan: or isons stasey, or stasi, 
or A a}, a als or wi tas, or tasu tah, larah, lah; or } 
Dat. or da), 43 ual or il tasey, or tasi tah, larah, lah ; or . to you 
a3, als or il, cal oli (asi, tasu, tasey, or tasi watah, ete. ) 
Ace, Uw or il and owl or swli tdsi, or tasw ; and tdsey, or tdsi, you, o7 to you 
Voc. st; gel § or cs! ai, or wo tasi, tasey, ete. O you 
AbL or isl or gli a lah tasa, or tasey ; or | fran ot 
re ea or gli A lah tasi, or tasey nah, 
Act. wl or b, cual, gli fast, tasu, tasey, or tasi, by you 


i GF GbnG GS pO de MNO od $8 etd de pine olel sl 
“Oh Arab! I fear thou wilt not arrive at Mekka, for the road that THov followest leadetl 
to Turkistan.”— Gulistan. 


108. In old writings, the dative particle is often written with an extra 
thus : «3, , of which the following is an example.* 


ah & lite S aly le 3 pps led aig Ug old eee pj 


“ Every morning and evening I offer up a prayer for thee : 
Wherefore treatest thou me with contempt and abuse ?"__ Rahman. 


* This form of the dative is also used with nouns; and it may also be translated—‘ for,’ ‘for the sake of,’ ete. Sce Chap. IT] 
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U6 Sly a am ly saat 5 geld 
‘You should make enquiry of the nightingale— ‘What sayest thou to the rose?’” 
—Ahmad Shih, Abdat. 


109. 3rd Person dx» haghah, ‘He, she, or it.’ 
SINGULAR. 
Nom. den haghah, he, she, or it. 
Gon. ; Aad ° da haghah, of him, or it. 
coed 9 or daa 0 da highih, or da highey, of her, o7 it. 


dj, dap or J, xJ, as dar haghah tah, larah, lah; or haghah watah, ete. to him, or it. 
a, a, a (Ab OF dee highih, or highey tah, larah, lah; or 


ae i Ue ce dy. dslonlday hiky GP Mien nlalah, abe. <- on ea 
jy Aad y gy (te oF dan highth, ghey , etce.; or wa highih nen 
natah, ete. 
Acc. azn haghah, him, or to him, her, or it. 
43 dap a) or dan al lah haghah, or lah haghah nah, from him, or it. 
Abl. aj dep dl or can A lah highth, or lah highih nah, ; 
from her, or it. 
a ise 4) or i? & lah highey, or lah highey nah, 
Act. a> or den or dan haghah, or highih, or highey, by him, her, or it. 
: PLURAL (USED FOR BOTH GENDERS). 
Nom. dan haghah, they. 
Gen. Usb 3 or ee ° da hugho, or da hughoey, of them. 
a), s}, “o usb or » hugho, or hughoey tah, larah, lah; or 
Dat. a5 set 5 or yo wa hugho, or wa hughoey tah, etc.; or to them. 
ay csge 3 OF ee 3 wa hugho, or wa hughoey watah, etc. 
Acc. dan haghah, them, or to them. 
ia, i a) or ca a) lah hugho, or lah hughoey , or ree een 
4 sgem al or gan a) lah hugho, or lah hughoey nah, 
Act. ats or ets hugho, or hughoey, by them. 


05 ey) ABO daan de sgh Nay FS ayn 9h pale oy Gate D pl ay LO yy GIL F Ips 
“ Before the time of the Prophet, this (woman) was married to Atik bin amir, and she 
had a daughter by him: HER name was Hinda’h.—Famwa id-ush-Sharv ea h. 


110. The feminine form of this pronoun, of which the example just given is 
a specimen, is also written with a 5 instead of (=), thus: 
Fe stale get O od hele 2 casi yj ol po 2d Che Ae 9 5 Ty ed te 
Fgh at 
“The mother of the Faithful said thus to her, ‘ Always remember death ; by means of it 
5 
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meekness and gentleness of heart is produced.’ The counsel of Lady A-Isha’h took effect on 
rHAT woman, and she acted up to it.”—Fand id-ush-Shar? ea h. 


111. The singular nominative is also used for the plural, but the inflected 
plural form is occasionally adopted ; as, 


wns 4590 & US eae Cob dm Goo dem Ld GLE 5 y 45 9 ge eet pai 
“The Prophet said thus unto him—‘ THEY are my vicars who act up to the rules and insti. 
tutions of my orthodox faith.’ ”"—Fawd@id-ush- Shar? ea h, 
ice A) Rb dm i syy) dy dtm J AGS § Bale pl ebeeS Lae silo ZS 0 sale cep Ua 
Ab ae pe eats yh O bas g! fells 
“ After that he sat down beneath the couch, and did not draw his breath until such time 


as THEY had consummated their pleasure, and the black flag of night became inverted.” 
—Kalilah wo Damnah. 


112. This pronoun is also used as the remote demonstrative, or s,s! pl ism-t- 
ishara’h, and is declined in a similar manner, as will be seen from the following 


examples : 
wr EP cgi tee des ale kT ay ab OS de AS, po 


“Whatever kind of seed thou sowest, THAT wilt thou reap : 
Every tree beareth each its own peculiar fruit.” —Aabd-ur-Rahman. 


IS be ay Genel pm yb Am jlo dee yo Hod lean a ye bss 


“No one in the whole course of his lifetime will have experienced 
THOSE sorrows which my beloved every hour inflicts upon me.” 


— AMabd-ur-Rahman. 
113. The demonstrative pronouns are of two kinds, the proximate and the 
remote. The proximate demonstratives are 4c daghah and \o da, which, wher 
uninflected, are both masculine and feminine ; but in the oblique cases 42 become: 
ig dighth, or _¢0 dighey, for the feminine gender; and the final letter of \o i: 
changed for 3% (yd-i-majhul) or > (kasrah) in the oblique cases, but is used for bott 
genders ; as in the following declension: 


azo daghah, or \o da, ‘this’ (person or thing). 

SINGULAR. 
Nom. ly or 429 daghah, or da, this 
3, 429 0 da daghah, da dey, or da di, 


| : ide of this 
F.( (so vor 9 0, d69 0 da dighih, da dighey, or da dey, 
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dora), sd or dca daghah, or dey tah, larah, or lah; or 
M. of tL ey 
dy 46d 4 Or 4694 wah daghah tah, etc., or wah daghah watah, cte. che 


“ | Sora), & 0 or ustes dcy dighih, dighey, or dey tah, larah, or lah ; or 
diy A294 or di 469, wa dighth tah, etc.; or wa dighth watah, ete. 


Acc. \o or 420 daghah, or da, thie, or to thie. 
gh 2 or (59, 420 4) lah daghah, dey, or di; or \ 
Aid or <5, ado dl lah daghah, dey, or di nah, ( 
Abl. pee ee wae from this, 
- sd or 60, dey 4) lah dighih, dighey, or dey; or 
4 so or gtd, acy al lah dighih, dighcy, or dey nah, 


M z : he h 
Ae: J Or .s0, ded dagha, dey, or di, aye thty 
F. 59 OF gtd, dey dighih, dighey, or dey, 
PLURAL (USED FOR BOTH GENDERS). 
Nom. 429 daghah, these. 
Gen. yo OF gy ° or po 3 da dagho, or da deno, of these. 
—_ | a, 5), a So or syd, y20 dagho, or dewo tah, larah, or lah; or | eae 
AJ 920 9 OF 45 g£0 , wa dagho tah, ete. ; or wa dagho watah, etc. 
Acc. ai daghah, these, or to these. 
AbL Ho OF gd, god d) lah dagho, or dewo, ace Wiaas 
a) Yo OF py, g£0 & lah dagho, or dewo nah, 
Act. Ho OF gpd ye dagho, or deo, by these. 
EXAMPLES, 
e- eyo pd Ab 20 ad dm sd gle deo Gs glo ass cle eo 
“The remedy of the sick is bitter bitter medicine : 
Tus is a physic which becometh not only the disease, but also its cure.” 
—Aabd-ur-Rahman, 
CPO gd aod ca gig! 589 CP AS el & pet og 
“ Keep thy cheek ever moist with the waters of thy tears : 
In THESE waters can be scen the face of the gem.”—abd-ul- Hamid. 
is shed 4 asd cle} Coie 9 a> S sy pay a Vd rw oye Ie 
“ Destiny will ensanguine TH18 red flower in thy blood, 
Which itself hath placed in thy turban.”—Zabd-ul-Hamid. 
yt Way Ny gh oly te sy Led ote Sy? go> ab be 0 US Sal vy 
By Wy ad dots Sie “ey oS te Pin My py BO yf soles 


“ What noise and confusion was there in the army of Bihizad ! 
It was about midnight that a tumult and cries for help arose :— 
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‘Mount,’ said the prince, ‘to the summit of the fortress : 
What calamity has happened that up to THIS time no battle has ensued?’ ” 
—Bahram Gir. 
114. 4le hayah, (sv ha-ya, is another, although less common, form of the proxi- 

mate demonstrative pronoun, and more emphatic in its signification than the former ; 
but it is more generally used by the Western than the Eastern Afghans. It is not 
subject to change for gender or number, but rejects the final letter in the oblique 
caser. The following is the mode of declension : 


&l» ha-yah, ‘this.’ 


Nom. dl» hayah. 

Gen. ie? & da ha-ey. 

Dat. dy (gb OF as re ha-ey tah, etc.; or ha-ey watah, etc. 
Acc. dul» hadyah. 

Abl. Age a) or is & lah ha-ey, or lah ha-ey nah. 

Act. ugh ha-ey. 


to dye Aayl a i gl og) lee ah ae Gd Gayl die oS ilo asl by fy le 

isl Ae BI 5 who ae Ut lool WS Lab Lee de by 5A yy ed a} eel 
use ee spells ves sd l> pi sei S$) cco ala 

“ veryone said unto her, ‘Oh thou foolish one of little wisdom! what resemblance bearetk 

a camel to thee? and what similitude existeth between thee and a camel?’ She said unto them 


‘ Be silent! for if the envious, for their own designs, should say, “THIS is a camel,” and | 
should in consequence be seized, to whom is the concern and trouble for my release?’”—Gulistan 


115. The remote demonstratives are co daey for the masculine, and ‘uo da for 
the feminine. The latter, it will be noticed, is the same as one of the proximate 
demonstratives before described; but the difference is that the former is used fo1 
both genders, whilst the remote form is used only for the feminine gender. The 
personal pronouns of the third person, as already noticed at paragraph 112, are als 


used ps remote demonstrative pronouns,* and vice versa. 


so daey, or \o da, “that? (persons or things). 


SINGULAR. 
Non. \o or uso daey, or da, that 
Gen. 4g 0 or 40 0 da dah, or da dey, of that 


. , A . 
fii 4) or +3 , & 69 or so dah, or dey tah, larah, or lah; or gaunt 


dy 8d 5 Or 4 W509 OF 80 4 wa dah, or dey tah, etc.; or wa dah watah, etc. 


* These forms of the demonstrative—_¢.y, \.y, and .), are apt to be used indiscriminately in conversation, particular); 
by the Eastern Afghans, Those of the West conform more to the written form of the language in this particular. 
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Ace. ‘9 or Usd daey, or da, those, or to those, 
AbL uso or 2d 4 lah dah, or dey ; or he Wee 
a cso or #3 A lak dah, or dey nah, 
Act. us) or sd dah, or dey, by that. 
PLURAL. 
Nom. asso dui, those. 
Gen. 3° 2 or us90 3 da divi, or da di-io, of those. 
Dat, | a or oS, AF pd Or o5,0 dv-7, or dit-to tah, larah, or lah ; or fe tinss 
diy $90 9 OF A W590 y Wa dit tah, etc.; or wa du-i watah, ete. 
Ace. uso did-?, those, or to those. 
ADL. | p92 OF 50 a lah dia-i, or da-io ; or eee 
G3 gO OF K550 & lah da-i, or dié-to nah, j 
Act. p99 OF o590 da-i, or di-io, by those. 


“Alas, brave youth! there is no road of escape for me : 
The employment of this life of mine is in the house of grief. 
Tuat (demon) merely looks at me—in other respects I am safe ; 
But the world entertaineth suspicions against me.’—Bahram Gar. 


59 pedoS ays ler 0 ayy yy) Wy 0 gai OLD Cod) Wyly a> CGS flats 


“Since Khishhal Khattak has drunk nectar from the lips of the beloved, 
All the other sweets of the world are To HIM as nauseous poison.” 


Xb 5d tl at allbane 0 pgs a9 Lupe CGE Od IS olf 59 dye bo gly core 
22 IAS GS bY 4 ge ulnw 
“Tuny say that these women are roses, and every person smelleth a rose. This is the 


sect of Mabd-ullah Shamrakhi. Outwardly they are Musalmans, but inwardly are infidels.”— 
Makhzan Afghani. 


116. The first letter of the demonstrative aes is sometimes lost by elision, 
thus : 


pst le & sine 0 te mp Nae 5 weed ste pt Sy pty 4) peli 0 
“The nightingale became lost in the imagination of humanity : 
1 am THAT rose which roameth about in the spring time of love.” 
—Ahmad Shah, Abdat. 
117. The reflective or reciprocal pronoun Sate pas (gamir-t-mushtarak) 
Us Ahpul is applicable to all three persons. It is placed before the verb in the 
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sentence, and must refer to the agent or nominative case either expressed o1 
understood, whatever it may be. The changes to which it is subject for gender 
and by inflection will be seen in the following declension : 


(M.) Jas kapul, or (F.) aus Ahpula’h, ‘ myself, thyself, my own,’ ete. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. dls or acs Ahpul, or khpula’h, myself, self, etc. 
Gen, eos 3 or Sess o da khpul, or da khpuley, of myself, ete. 
ad, as, a ute or Jas Ahpul, or khpuley tah, larah, lah; or ) to myself, 
Dat. etc. a3, oda or (juss Ahpul, or khpuley watah, ete. f etc, 
Acc, Aves or Ua kipul, or khpula’h, myself, or to myself, ete, 
& dos a or das al lah khpula, or lah khpuley nah, from myself 
ADI. 4 hes A or 4 jut & lah khpula nah, ov lah khpuley nah, | ete. 
Act. : ude or Jas khpul, or khpuley, by myself, ete. 
PLURAL. 
Nom oe or Jas Ahpul, or khpuley, ourselves, ete. 
Gen. get o da kipulo, of ourselves, ete. 
a), xj, ai gis Ahpulo tah, larah, or lah; or 
pat - a3, te khpulo watah, etc. eocurselyes 
Ace. ge or Gest Ahpul, or khpulo, ourselves, o7 to ourselves. 
Abl. rY he a) or hee d\ lah khpulo, or lah khpulo nah, from ourselves, ete. 
Act. pecs khpulo, by ourselves, 


118. The following are examples of this pronoun : 


aor pile gy ClO 50D gb add de pth ND ily nnn gd 5D EU 
‘In the year one thousand and forty I relate, this occurrence, 
That on the people of Dakhan and Gujerat such tyranny and oppression is seen, 


In the whole of my life, since IJ could distinguish good from evil ; 
I never beheld after this fashion massacre with stones.”—Afirza Khan, Ansari. 


The inflected form of the feminine may be written J.s Ahpult. 


“ph ANE dap 950 2 ee ESO TW Syed ging dl dm ib ued 2 oo be SPO Ge 
“The just claim which a wife has over her husband is this, that he should show proper 


love and affection towards “1s wife's brothers, her mother and father.” 
—Fan@id-ush-Shar? ew h. 
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59 A AB dm gy IE pol aS yy GIy 50 pt Ee Am 3g Fy ilo aan dl Uy 
DB mde $e ay Caylee By 950 ped ge See 

‘‘ Afterwards Durkhana’i said to him, ‘I have a request to make: pray give ear tu it,’ 
Adem Khan answered, ‘ Whatever the command may be I agree to it with all my heart.’* 
She then related to him HER oWN sorrows in the following manner.” 

—Adam Khan and Durkhana’:. 

119. When no agent is expressed this pronoun denotes individuality and 
reciprocity, or may refer to either of the three persons, which is only discover- 
able by something that has preceded it, or comes after; as it would be in the 
sentence uso Sle Jus to. 
ops oy 4 Soyo Ob Opaile (ESO soglon esaige toyed ele b sauce ai sy te 


PS 9 sy Sty AS & 
‘“ Whoever maketh a prostration before a tomb, or wisheth for anything from the defunct ; 


and he considereth the fulfilment of n1s wish to have been accomplished by means of the 
deceased, there is danger of blasphemy.” —Fara'id-ush Sharveah. 


ps We ea ste oe se ee 9 dl 
“Concerning this my own hard fate, 
To whom shall I tell my sorrows? from whom seek redress?” 
—Layl&é and Majnin. 


2 we Le se apd al See so UL Woh oo U dm a 
we Leeks 8 sf ly AS spit so bh so So ey aly sj 
SOS Hed 9 sd Ops Ses 99 ESO 8 gry dS Gd Gage 9 oS 
“ Those who show friendliness towards thee are not thy friends : 

The whole set of them are scorpions or serpents! 

The whole of the sons are the plague and chagrin of THEIR own father ! 

The daughters are all leeches—blood-suckers of their mother’s brother ! 

Whether are they thy kinsfolk, or whether thy brother, 


They are all for THEIR OWN selves, their own profit, their own house.” 
—Khishhal Khan, Khattak. 


eSdloe 1d apd & SS cpap sf ye be as Ge of 
“Like as thou of THINE OWN ACCORD behaveth towards THINE OWNSELF ; 


No one ever acteth towards an enemy with such iniquity and injustice.” 
—Ltabd-ul-Hamid, 


120. The interrogative pronouns, po lgicesl sla! (asmi’e-t-istifhiam), are 24% 
tsok, a3 kom, and as kam or AS kama h. 


* Literally, ‘on my eyes.’ 
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4 1s applied to persons and rarely to inanimate objects. It is used both for 
he singular and plural, and masculine and feminine, and is thus declined : 


Ss tsok, “who? which? what?’ 


Vom. GS tok, who? which? what? 

Ten. l> 3 da cha, of whom? which? what? 
or ad, ot, ai le cha tah, larah, lah, or \ 

Dat. or ete. a3 > » wa cha tak, etc., or to whom? which? what? 
( etc. ay l> 4 wa cha watah, ete. 

Ace. LSS tok, whom? which? what? 

Abl. & l> al or > A dah cha, or lah ché nah, from whom? which? what? 

Act. > cha, by whom? which? what? 

EXAMPLES. 


GS0 30} wb Oo agi le wo ee lode sd AD ay GB EGR Gam aly ad |, 


“Tell me wHo art thou? and what is thy name, 
That this love of thine affects thy mind so much.” —Bakhram Gar. 


“The whole of my lifetime has passed in this vain hope, 
That thou wouldst ask me, wHo art thou? and what _—Mabd-ur-Rahman. 


121. This pronoun is also in common use as an indefinite, and is for the most 
part applied to persons, but in some instances to things also. Examples of its use 
with respect to persons are contained in the following extracts : 


“Tf any one taketh courage in acting with uprightness, he will follow after it with 
affection and love.”—Makhzan Afghani. 


Carle SE bash ga MU A asp Ala “are ost age apie A by > 


‘Some persons say that the Yisufzis are a great people—they (certainly) eat victuals out 
of platters, and drink water from bowls.”—Adam Khan and Durkhana’z. 


122. The following couplet contains an example of its use with reference 
to things. 
waged CGE 00 AS IS tyme NSH 5 gp ge pth 9 el 
“ There is one element of water, and one element of earth ; 


And some fruits arc bitter, and some pleasant and sweet.” 
—Mirza Khan, Ansari. 
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123. The interrogative pronouns »,$ kom and .$ kam are both singular and 
lural, but they take the addition of » (ha-i-khaft) or (—) fat-ha’h for the feminine 
render, and may be thus declined : 

ey kom or S kam (M.), aaS koma’h or 44S kama’h (Fem.), ‘what?’ 


BINGULAR AND FLUIAL. 


kom, or kam; or 
Nom. os °s oF ess omy) | what ? 
éaS or de homa’h, or kama’h, 

or »S 3 or a 3 da kom, or da ham; or 

ren ‘ ef | of what ? 
ists < 3 or ats & da komey, or da kamey, 

ord, a), 3 4S or es hom, or kam tah, larah, lah; or 
sa etc. a5, es 9 OF oss 5 wa kom, or wa kam watah, etc. ; or beiahate 


ord, 3), 0 aS or ses homey, or kamey tah, larah, lah; or 
\ ete. Ay ss or ise » 7a homey, or wa kamey watah, ete., — / 
Acc. a sg 2 ON ET OF | what? or to what? 
co or deS homa’h, or hamey, 
or es or as a lah koma, or kama; or 


sl. or ae or it d) lah homey, or kamey; or ere 
or 4 as or pss é) lah koma, or kama nah; or 


a aS or (eS & lah homey, or kamey nah, : 


dy is or ess or ie or by what? 
ust or uses omey, or kamey, 


EXAMPLES. 
WG as Ay AT 5 Eb ONS a> Ah Sa dy 20 2058 da F roly pS 
“Waar wedding—wuar betrothal is there in the world, 


That cruel fate at last turneth not into wailing and lamentation?” 
—Habd-ur-Rahman. 


wybndy cob yj 4 A> cosy Cenk ae wi Sg tj Ae che oS ate 
“Waat hour is it that the heart palpitates and beats ? 
It will be that hour when the shadow of beloved faces falls on the heart.” 
—Ahmad Shah, Abdah. 
124. The pronoun «& ¢sah is used both in an interrogative as well as in an 
ndefinite sense. Its conjugation is as follows: 
(Masc. and Fem.) a& ésah, ‘ What ?? or ‘a, an, any,’ etc. 
SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 
Nom. as. tsah, what ?—a, an, any, some, ete. 


ten, t& 3 da tsah, of what ?—of a, an, any, some, etc. 
6 
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or a, x, ai a& tsah tak, larah, lah; or 
Dat. or etc. 3 4d, wa tsah tah, ete. or to what ?—to a, an, any, some, ete, 


etc. iy 4& 4 wa tsah watah, etc. 


Acc. é& tsah, what ?—a, an, any, some, ete. 

Abl. 4 ah a) or 4h & dah tsah, or lah tsah nah, from what ?—from a, an, any, etc. 

Act. 44 tsak, by what ’—by a, an, any, some, ete. 
EXAMPLES. 


54 are gre ge SE, eh ah te 5S EG Sas le le 
“The party had reduced Pir Saleh to great extremity, saying—' Wuat art thou doing ?— 
it is now time! we are tired of waiting !)”"—Adam Khan and Durkhana’t. 


Example as the Indefinite, raed ans! esine~d-meb ham : 
bey dy da ily rb ey J pl ad ole y & 
“Tf there was any chance of thy admonition taking effect on me, 
Thou, oh monitor! wouldst then have given me advice.— Ziabd-ul- Hamid. 
125. dzini, 28 dzini, or 9 gini or 3d zini, as it is sometimes written, is 
another form of the indefinite. It is applicable to things both animate and inani- 


mate; it is not subject to any change in termination for gender; and is both 
singular and plural. It is declined as follows : 


_e& dzini or ,& dini, ‘Some, any, a few,’ etc. 
: " exeoeks AND PLURAL, 
Nom. wt or (gd dzini, or dzini, some, any, a few, ete. 
Gen. es or pre 3 da dzino, of some, any, a few, etc. 
a, 3), a ai or y& dzino tah, larah, lah; or 
Dat. etc. 435 on Or gh 9 wa dzino tah, etc. ; or ! to some, any, ete. 
\ ete, abe es or pe 4 wa dzino watah, ete. 
Ace. ge or ok dzini, or dzint, some, or to some, ete. 
Can = * 
Abl. os ra ie | from some, any, ete. 
4 yS or pd a) lah dzino nah, 
Act. Bet OF gam dzin0, by some, any, a few, etc. 


EXAMPLES. 
wat Sm ay oh sy pill! seal LY ggy ane Gaal ae Wi aan y 6 Jae ge 
pS BS FT Cele iy pad 100 dO Ey ay SI, od 
“Ifa person abuseth him who may bear the name of Muhammad, or Ahmad-abul-Kasim, 


SOME say that it is not blasphemy. OtTuERs again state, that at the time of giving abuse, if hie 
thoughts should be directed towards the Prophet, he is a blasphemer.”—Faw@td-ush-Shar?@wh. 
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ate ope SNA grey end ay Le py 
is CGA S alot we We ey tee aly el pal ol 
“The decree of destiny reacheth unto every one— 

From its beginning the horseman is mounted, the footman on foot ; 


And man himself originally is of one race and origin ; 
Yet somz rule empires, and some beg from door to door.”—AMirzad Khan, Ansari. 


126. Several pronouns admit of composition ; thus, 244 ,» har-tsok, ‘whoever,’ 
4& » har-tsah, ‘whatever,’ » ,» har-yow, ‘every one,’ gS kam-yow, ‘which one,’ or 
‘whichever,’ etc. They are subject to the same rules of inflection and change in 
termination for gender as the pronouns from which they are derived. gsS kam-yow 
is declined in the following manner : 


x. eS ham-you (Masc.), or sy 6S hama’h-yowa’h (Fem.), ‘Which one ?’ 


SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 


Nom. by daS OF » es kam-yor, or kamvh-yora h, which one. 
Gen. oS iss o or x es & da kam-yowa; da hamey-youey, of which one. 
ae or 4, s, Gy es ham-yowa tah, larah, lah; or ps ain 
etc. a, 33, & usp aS hamey-yoney tah, larah, lah ; ete, 
Ace. Sq) da OF 9 es ham-yor, or kama’ h-yorah, which one, etc. 
ge | é ? aS a or x es a lah kham-yona, or lah ham-yona nah, ae which 
4b sy ts a) or sy ts 4) lah kamey-yowey, or lah kamey-yowey nah, one. 
Act. us is or ¥ es kam-yona, or kamey-yoncy, : by which one. 


EXAMPLES OF gesS AND GS 5b. 
et PB dy ge Bd tm B85 Fy SAS DY GL) TS Gedy ely & ple an 
69 RE 0d goa Bly Gow BS Clase dp 20 altble ple OD aS 
“He quickly called the learned man to his house, and upbraided him, saying—‘ Why 
turnest thou thy back on my daughter? she is at all times a seeker after knowledge: since 
thou teachest her companions, WHICH ONE of them is superior to her?’”—Adam Khan and 
Durkhana’i. 
Kemi shad ays ay gilnds dD agily usyarys 4 uso > » 0 a> clas low 
“Since she feareth not that God, who is the God of all, 
By the assistance of what Deity shall I divert my friend from the keepers ?” 
—Habd-ul- Hamid. 
127. The only relative pronoun, Joye ram asm-t-mawsil, which the Pushto 
language contains is a> chih,* which must not be confounded with the interrogative 


* This particle has a great similarity to the Persian a>, 
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aa tsah already explained, there being no conncction between them. The co-rela- 
tive, Spogs ly> jawdb-i-mawsil, is supplied by the demonstrative pronouns, as 
will be seen from the examples. 

128. 4» may either precede or follow after its substantive : 


Spy 59 aaj geo ned Sree SH us we us 9 wf! i 
“THEY WHO have been well anointed with the ashes of humility, 
The mirror of THEIR hearts becometh clear and bright.” —Aubd-ul-Hamid. 


PMO AS aS WS ye aa pk On pe peg 
‘Patience and continence fly from her on all fours, 
WHEN SHE taketh between her finger and thumb the arrows of her eye-lashes.” 
—Aabd-ul- Hamid. 
ss Sead “ule dg ech T tm Pe qs SR ey os Y 
“With one kiss merely, how shall I be contented ? 


Since from the world, good fortune is only to be obtained by degrees.” 
— Habd-ul- Hamid. 


129. In addition to the regular form of the personal pronouns already ex- 
plained and illustrated, there are three other forms which require a lengthened 
explanation. 

The first form of these pronouns is used with all past tenses of the active voice, 
to denote the agent in a sentence; but they have no meanings separate from the 
verbs. With any other than active or transitive verbs they point out the object, 
or the possessive case, and have but these two inflections from the nominative. 
They are not affected by gender, and may be prefixed or inserted. 


FIRST FORM. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
a y 4 
Ist person, ¢ ot ss mi or mt, I, mine, to me. 7 OF de, a) am, muh or mua, we, ours, to us. 
2nd _,, 9 OF E50 di or di, thou, thine, to thee. yt OF he mah or mo, you, yours, to you. 


3rd, & or us yey or yah (W.), he, she, it, his, hers, etc.; and them, theirs, to them. 


130. In the following examples, the first shows the actor, and the second the 
inflected form respectively : 
UES gah & apt SL agi gw alany she Ge pee Fa Ty SF ole oe gg 

“7 broke a hundred vows, yet did not abandon love; 

Therefore my faith remaineth no longer on pledges.”—abd-ur- Rahman. 
NE ay) & BEATS Coy) dy yh Shee oe asim cm nf Uf ale 

“T was a rose when there were no equals To ME. 

But now I become a thorn in the heart of friendship.” —.Zabd-ul- Hamid. 
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Py lpire OS 4S con oy! phd 5S yy gee 0 CK, Oo dm 
“When tHou didst give the colour of wine to thy lips, 
Tou didst set all on fire the houses of the wine drinkers.” — abd-ur-Rahman. 


cy Wh 680 lem ph Yell O lo ay ob AS IE St & Une Sloe 0 baw aad § ub am 
“ Since 17 saw the reflection of thy beauty in its own heart, 
On this account also, my soul like the mirror is filled with amazement.” 
—Mabd-ur- Rahman. 


“ Durkhina’i went to him, and having taken 18 hand led him in. She first sat down on 
the bed, and then seated Adam Khan on the floor.”—Adam Khan and Durkhanw’i. 


bi A ped Pa ee 


“Whatever secrets wz mentioned to each other, 
There were no words spoken but those of love.’"—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 


cage 9 ty CBI OSS wy oh beege 659 mabe oy) Celis lled dm asus!) 050 tS eee peed 
“Tt is stated in the Tafsir Husaini, that the devil is your great enemy, oh truc believers ! 
and will deceive you in manifold ways.”"—Fawa id-ush-Shari ea h. 


9 BES raj Sy SS yy lk gp ne dhe 50 ype yd 
“Our Prophet has said—‘ There are many persons who to all outward appearances aay 
their prayers, but THz1n hearts are remiss.’ ”—Fan@id-ush-Sharveah. 


Ly gpl dar ay a Coty 0 go py tee pryjieg O gd a) A> A dp go ByST a oso UE 
89 AGNES; O eal de yy cleo 5 A> Bay FLY ot dy ger HS & wh 

“ Akhind Darwezah relates—‘ I was also going in company with the Yusufzis towards the 

head of the Suwat valley ; and in the same place, on the night in question, such quantities of 


hail and rain fell, that up to the dawn of morning we entertained no hope of our lives.’” 
Afzal Khan; Tarikh-i-Murassae. 


SS FY pd He NO ay ES G68 gall 4 OLS To de sy Fy be de Aly tye ays T 
ght I gel & cept lo Sykes de yy S Kenad de lle 59 dd de 
“Akhiind Darwezah states, ‘1 said unto them, this book was a blessing unto you, and you 
have acted very improperly in this, inasmuch that you have taken it from those people forcibly, 
and you have sent it unto him; by this unfortunate mishap you will become ruined.’”— 
Afzal Khan. 
131. These affixes and prefixes being one of the difficulties of Pushto, the 


examples of each person given above were necessary, and will be required for 
those which follow. 
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132. The second form of pronoun, or pronominal dative prefix, as it may be 
termed, is alone used to point out the object in a sentence. It is used with all 
verbs; but, like the preceding, has no independent meaning, and is not subject to 
change in termination for gender: it is both singular and plural. 


BECOND FORM. 


PERSON. SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 
Ist a \, or a) ly, ai 1), 1) ra, ra tak, ra larah, or ra lah, to me, or to us. 
2nd a jo or x; Jo) 9, yo dar, dar tah, dar larah, or dar lah, to thee or you. 


3rd ad yy or 5) yay 2 ys) 99 war, war tah, war larah, or war lah, to him, her, it, or them. 
EXAMPLES. 
wre iS 8 dle why ED phy ers 
“Tf I close my eye ever so little, she says UNTO ME,— 
“When really in love, people neither slumber nor sleep.’”—.Habd-ul- Hamid. 
Ly Syd dy Pra) day 73 ASO cl a) 5 Ngo Exo ey 


“Truth is bitter, but falsehood is sweet : 
It is marvellous, oh fool! that evil is pleasant To THEE.” 
—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 


BIS Bb sya) 5 aYy Soy see gh Md Biygeh yy dele ys § yy wb ail ay GLA pol 

“Adam Khan ascended the ladder, swung himself off by the rope TowaRDS HIM, and 
Miri who was standing near (ro HIM), received him on his shoulders and lowered him down.” 
—Adam Khan and Durkhéna’i. 

133, These particles, particularly |, r@ and _,, war, are also used in the forma- 
tion of verbs, thus: |, r@, ‘to me,’ and ,},, w’rral, ‘to carry,’ becomes .}),\, ra- 
wrral, ‘to bring ;’ and ,, war, ‘to him,’ and J,f kawul, ‘to do,’ ete — Jf yy war- 
kawul, ‘to give. 

134. These same forms undergo other changes in writing and conversation, but 
particularly in the latter. The cause appears to be merely greater facility in enun- 
ciation. Thus, for x) \, ra larah they use x) 3 la larah; A 9 da lah or 5} 5 da larah, 
for 3) 0 dar larah; and 3), wa larah for 3) ,, war larah. The following are 
examples : | 

tye i al plo Soy lbs bs AS Vy Jb Js a 
“Give UNTO ME an account of thy circumstances on paper, 
And if God so wills it, thy wishes will be fulfilled.”—Bahram Gir. 
Ne Ee ey gt ode Cho es 
“When the angel of death cometh unrTo THEE, 
Thou wilt give up thy soul without pain.”—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 
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dl shy Sle ghidye rps iy gt SS 39 8) 9 Pye Py po yi 
‘ Faghfar gave UNTO HER numerous gems and precious stones : 


Forty hundred handmaids : the country became as spring (from the bloom of their beauty).” 
—Bahrim Gir. 


135. The affixed personal pronouns,* eo. pias camvir-i-muttasilw’h, are used 
in forming the tenses of intransitive and substantive verbs, and, with the exception 
of the six past tenses, for those of verbs transitive also. They are inseparable from 
the verbs, and have no independent signification. The regular personal pronouns 
may also be prefixed to the verbs with which they are used, but are uot absolutely 
required, and not generally adopted. On reference to the conjugations, the manner 
in which these affixes are used with the different tenses and persons will be seen at 
a glance. They are as follow: 

THIRD FORM. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
lst person, rs am, I. 5%, we. 
2nd _,, us ey, thou. we a’ai, ye or you. 
3rd_s,, ust he, she, it, o7 they. 


The following are examples : 


Bj Dp Neh Oo wm FO 58 og Spt gi pas CHAE ght ayy aes 
“IT see all departing, no one whatever is to remain behind— 
On this road both young and old must travel.” —abd-ur-Rakman. 


pS costed & sh WE be we 8 cal we Gale csi GS 7 Ge oS 
“If tHov fallest from the precipice of love, THOU wilt lose thy teeth, 


Oh tHov who gnashest thy teeth at me by way of admonition !” 
— MAabd-ur- Rahman. 


usd upeil & ole OG ee ral ible © pos omy 5b te 
“For him whom the black pon of love strikes, 
There is no health or cure through the charms or incantations of the world.” 
— Mabd-ul- Hamid. 
OM 5 gsprilnm They he GS lad ped pd ge de yh y 9) 
“When I and my beloved together make a computation of our sorrows, 


She is astonished with her lover, and I am filled with amazement at mine.” 
— Habd-ur- Rahman. 


ust Sap SF Sad de BS Nyy yy a Bog de gl AS ape gps ddd ad cele yh 


* There is great similarity between these pronouns and those of the Arabic and Persian languages. In Sindhi alse 
there is scarcely a sentence spoken in which they are not used with verbs, nouns, and prepositions. 
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‘On this Mir Mami set out in company with those horsemen; and when he had’ gone 
a short distance, he said to them—‘' Make you haste that you may reach the Force quickly.’ ’ 
—Adam Khan and Durkhana’. 


ver AH eee Sy SO hy O yy So Guy te 
“ When will tay who taste of the wine-coloured lips of the fair, ‘ 
Set their hearts on the juice of the grape?” —abd-ul-Hamid. 


156. There are three prepositions used in Pushto requiring explanation here, 
which are used as demonstrative pronouns. They are 5 tur and » par, which affix 
a zer(—); and b naor & nah, which prefix G fey or w # in the oblique cases. 
They are used both for things animate and manimate, are both singular and plural, 
aud are not subject to any change for gender. The following are examples : 


dane IS oth Sn AGES csyy A ad AW 20 ded ob ayy 08 Gree Il ie pg 
cot NS ty 9 lage 
“On every sensible adult believer, to fast is a divine command and a duty. Like the 


repayment of a debt it is necessary and incumbent on nim. If any one repudiates fasting, all 
acts FROM HIM are entirely vain, and wx will become an infidel.” —ana’id-ush-Shari aah. 


5d Sy Ff gil 0 dm O50 WIS pol aap lo a> 4 5 sili US 
Gul Nazey said, ‘This is that same Adam Khan rrom wHom Durkhana’l has been 
carried off.’—Adam Khan and Durkhana’. 
‘ Listen, oh true believers—In our day the calamities produced by the tongue are manifold, 
since blasphemous words are uttered Frost 17.”—Makhzan Afghani. 
CL LIT DY ee ad O UE As sy ps yy ha d sw dine os 


“Oh bird of the dawn! learn thou love from the moth ! 
That consumed one’s life went, but no sound escaped FROM HIM.” 


— Mabd-ul- Hamid. 
af SLE & gyal dps alo aS amy gL Deas 54 chy a ASO AS po 9 Hee oS Oa) 4 
‘‘T said in my mind, when I reach the rose tree, I will fill my skirt with roses FROM IT, 
as a present for those whom I love.”— Gulistan. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE VERB. 
at Kiel. 

137. A verb is a word which affirms or asserts; as oss * speaks,’ ae ‘ eats.’ 
It may also of itself constitute a sentence, and unless it be expressed or understood, 
no sentence is complete.* 

138. Verbs are of two kinds—primitive and derivative—which may again be 
divided into six classes, the ile}\ L|,, or substantive ; .;}, neuter or intransitive ; 
_saee, active or transitive, in which also are comprised causals; the derivative, or 
guise xi; and the passive, or Jyes*. 

139. Some verbs have both an active and a neuter signification; as (J, 
‘to burn.’ 

pe SR pet oS lil SE yy yy Bp Lela sy ee ay! 
ey 4 oso del ple soles asp) Yipee 0 es aly yy 
“Then Bahrim said, ‘ Oh sister Sardasia! go unto Gul Andam ; 
Give unto her information respecting my name. 


Say, that consuMED in the fire of thy love, 
Prince Bahram hath again returned from Rim.—Bahram Gir. 


ed pyle s ght de Fail play de igo by ale gible o the cyaes 
“ Majnin at that time acquired the dominion of love, 
When in the fire of affection he consump all his worldly wealth.” 
—fabd-ur- Rahman. 

140. The active voice may be obtained from some intransitives, by changing 
the ,) and the (Js; of the infinitive into J,; as Jo ‘to take fire,’ (J, ‘to set or 
fire ;’ J ‘to become cool,’ .J,,. ‘to make cool ;’? Janis ‘to revolve,’ Jy * te 
make revolve ;’ Joi; ‘to swing,’ J,%; ‘to make swing.’ Example: 


ws? gti ne ws) oo A ae by ljl de le oy) soily o 
Wo? ys pad Gwe Bf jf cest 3) pi 0 LW 
“As much as thou art able, patn not the heart of any one; 
Since there may be very many thorns in this path. 
* Asthe student, now that we have advanced so far, may be supposed to have thoroughly mastered the sounds of th 
letters, vowcls, and orthographical marks, there will be no necessity for giving the pronunciation of every word in the Roma: 
character, and, in case of doubt, the Dictionary can be easily referred to. 
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Give assistance unto the poor and indigent in their affairs ; 
Since thou hast many matters in this world to be brought to conclusion.” 
— Gulistan. 
141, The causal verb, also termed .saxxe mutawaddi, may be formed from in- 

transitives and transitives, by adding (J, in place of J or Ja; thus Jolé; ‘to run,’ 
hs; ‘to cause to run ;? os ‘to laugh,’ jpstes or Jyus ‘to cause to laugh ;’ 
Jsj ‘to lament,’ *.J,2,} or Jy, ‘to cause to lament.’ Example: 

es lap aS lect Ab alae 2} B sta} S Sport $4 oy) 

“If thou CAUSE one TO LAUGH, or CAUSE one TO LAMENT, thou art the cause of all ; 


Of my own accord I do not make merry, neither do I mourn nor bewail.” 
—Aabd-ur- Rahman. 


142. The derivative verb, or (jat-~0 es fiael-i-mushtukk, may be formed from 
nouns, adjectives, or pronouns, cither by alone adding the sign of the infinitive, as 
ay ‘understanding,’ Jo», ‘to understand ;’ qe dy, Sues ‘to become dry,’ 
Jy; (to make dry;’ or by shortening the long vowel of the word, as |, ‘ bright,’ 
Jsp) ‘to make bright ;’ s,l¢ ‘a brink or side,’ (J, ,¢ ‘to put aside ;’ Us ‘self, my- 
self;’ Jj. ‘to make one’s own,’ ‘to gain the affections of.’ The following is an 
example : 

per rey Y giles o Ser Sy CaS ceympaed Jb de EBL ey 
“Tt is necessary to practice every disguise to please the beloved : 


To GAIN THE AFFECTIONS of the fair, dependeth on art and skill.” 
— Mabd-ur-Ralhmdan. 


143, Pushto also contains a sort of compound verb, which may be divided into 
two classes—nominals and intensitives. The former are formed by the mere sub- 
joining of a verb regularly conjugated to a noun or adjective; as 544) ‘sleep,’ 544! 
JaS ‘to sleep;’ os, ‘hunger,’ Jas os), ‘to become hungry,’ ot ‘ battle,” 
is GS:= ‘to fight.’ These verbs being very commonly used, need no example, 
there being scarcely a sentence without one. 

144. Intensitives are obtained by adding or prefixing to a regularly conjugated 
verb two adjectives or an adverb; thus: 


we ule bly Cow sli gf Rae ole yO be oe ek 
‘The arrows of thy eyclashes have pierced me in the breast : 


Verily they HAVE PASSED RIGHT THROUGH unto my heart.” 
—Mabd-ur- Rahman. 


* This method of using a letter instead of a vowel point, in - Jgt Qa for srs, is in accordance with the ortho- 
graphical] system of the Zend language. See Introduction, page 22, 
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CK > gy ane dl olf st I 9 Ue csp lf 


‘Sometimes a man may be cheerful and happy ; 
At times, through grief, TROUBLED and DISTRESSED.” —Habd-ul- Hamid. 


145. The passive voice is formed by the addition of the different tenses of the 
substantive or auxiliary verbs Jus and ,J,4 ‘ to be or become,’ to the past participle 
or imperfect tense of a transitive verb, both of which are subject to the same changes 
in termination for gender as other verbs, to agree with the governing noun in the 
sentence. Examples: 


oF bald ay gy bi $3 Oa ire toe fa dL og a ds 
“When the rose-tree 18 VIEWED without the beloved being at one’s side, 
The eye-sight merely falleth on a place of thorns and brambles.” —/Zabd-ul- Hamid. 


0 rr dust rhe od css) Sle 4 Gh 98 


‘“ By the time the treacle 1s BroucuT from Irik,* the snake-bitten person is dead.” —Gulistan. 


146. It will be necessary now to show the inflections of the different 
auxiliaries, which are the models for the variations of the persons, and in forming 
the definite tenses of the verbs. 

147. The following auxiliary or substantive verb, called the ile)! by! rabit- 
uz-zamani) is Laili (naikis) or imperfect, and has no known infinitive. It is very easy, 
and should be carefully committed to memory. Want of space will compel me to 
content myself with a single example of cach tense in the conjugations of the verbs, 
unless some peculiarity requires to be more fully explained. 


“To be or become.’— Infinitive unknown. 


La 
Jie dano Present TENSE. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 

re s; Iam. b Sy we are. 

co & thou art. peels or (wl you are. 
dass OF (5) axb he or it is, Kus OF Usd axb they are, 


du OF 90 ded she is. 
BXAMPLES. 
pe PLOY say O 578 Hash) goo 0 pler gle 


“ Cupbearer! bring the bowl of wine: I am overwhelmed in the ocean of grief.” 
Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 


* The treacle of Irak ‘is a celebrated antidote for venomous snake-bites. 
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‘* Since to me love’s anguish 18 equal to its rapture, 
If this distress of mine be lost, I shall again become wretched.” 
— Aabd-ul- Hamid. 
dei ee 4 ep j) & 9 GE _n 8 aa Syn) US ya8 cee Wg 0 b> 
‘‘ Since these crooked and left-handed revolutions aR occasioned by fate ; 
Mount Caucasus itself should not coquet about its own weight.” —abd-ul- Hamid 


The following form of the 2nd person plural is to be found in ancient writings, 
but it is not commonly used. It, as well as a4, is in all probability derived from 
an obsolete infinitive Jiu or (ad. 


roadie lol esd auth Ese so eo J au teeee . cael All pdb ao Mees 
WIA Bors yee ge gage psy 2 2 yl 
ry at ar 


“You, oh faithful! arg the servants of the Most High. God liveth! death affects him 
not! keep firmly the tenets of your faith, oh people of God!”—Fawa’id-ush-Sharvewh. 


a4 and so are sometimes used together, but the latter seems to be merely 
added by way of emphasis. The following is an example : 


coed dle ay Sb 4s psd ea iS ed Sls 34 Se a os OWS gtle pax OS) gaat 
‘With the glance of her dark-grey eye she enchants and charms in this manner— 
There 18 no one eye equal to it in Hind, not another in Bengaila’h.—“ahd-ul- Hamid. 


Glas (ocle Past Tenax. 


5SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
ej 3) I was. by \f0 or aye we were. 
<5 43 thou wast. us alt or gwli you were. 
s§ or 5 dad he or it was. M. by gab they were. 
dy dab she was. F, ’ bab they were. 


This tense with the prefix ¢S is often used as the Conditional or Optative tense, 
of which examples will be found in their proper places. 

The following example shows both the masculine and feminine form of this 
tense, and both methods of writing the third person masculine, as above given. 


d@ ro sf us diley vis Umaglle pal ed 3 29 yyrglo cK ists etye a aj) te ra] Nop ¥ 
5545 EM pum 9 gl Coadlegi GL 0 35 5 
“There was a chief of the Yasufzis’\—a Talmtras* in wealth—who was ycleped Ta’ous 


* The third Persian King of the Pishdidiin dynasty, said to have been the founder of Babylon, Nineveh, etc., and the 
discoverer of fire. He reigned about 830 3.c., although some carry him centurics beyond. 
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Khan. There was also a daughter of this chieftain, named Durkhan,* and there was no equal 
to her in beauty.”— Story of Adam Khan and Durkhana’. 


59 Ob aly ple OG Gyre tp old ae ap ME» 
“There wAS a learned man who was proficient in all the sciences contained in as many 
books as required four hundred chests to hold them.—Fawa'id-ush-Shari' ea h. 

The future tense of this auxiliary shows the very irregular and imperfect 
nature of many of the Afghan verbs. The Ist and 2nd persons are formed by 
prefixing the particle 4 to the present, and the 3rd person by prefixing it to the 
aorist or future indefinite, which again has no lst or 2nd persons. In the conjuga- 
tions of all other verbs, the 2nd future tense is formed from the aorist. 


aizuwe Furone TENsE. 


BINGULAR. PLUBAL, 
re 4 x3 I shall or will be. pew Ke or yy we shall or will be. 
 & & thou shalt or wilt be. or gg & Col or gull 


r r you shall or will be. 
CWo)t eek ao Cal 


wy 4 OF 59 4 dab he, she, it, shall or will be. yy 4 or wo 4 4am they shall or will be. 


EXAMPLES. 


“T have such confidence in the truth of my own sighs, 
That after death even, I suaLu still BE a companion of the fair.” 
—Mabd-ul- Hamid. 
BI ALS cash dy coy ol US lb ae Yo & ole soles 
“ Prince Bahram wit certainly BE present at that place, 
That the breeze may bring him perfume from the door of his beloved.” 
—Bahrim Gar. 


er 3 BNO dm spe 4 wha ge Ose w is wr ay SS Cad w 


“In the space of thirty years there will be stability, (during this time) there WILL not BR 
@ man—not even an ant to eat up the grain.”—Mashzan Afghani. 


The aorist or future indefinite tense of this auxiliary, as previously stated, has 
but one form for all three persons. It is also used in forming the doubtful past 
tenses of other verbs, as will be seen from the different conjugations. 


ykcie Aorist, on Furune INDEFINITE. 
SINGULAR, 


PLURAL, 
wy OF wf? ab OF 45, 3} I, thou, he, she, or it or we de> Or Pace en we, ye, or they, 
may be. “as may be. 


* The chieftain’s pearl. t (W.) refers to any peculiarity of the language os in use in Western Afghinistan. 
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EXAMPLE. 


py pido ne & wy} er OF st By ed ot tk 
‘As long as I may HAVE hands, or as long as I may BE possessed of strength, 
I will devote my life and my existence to my beloved.”—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 


\ yeu! usole Tae IMPERFECT TENSE, AS THE CONDITIONAL OR OPTATIVE. 


SINGULAR. ‘PLURAL. 
rs) 4 or usly, usy 8) were I. ay © OT us! 159 Ke or yy were we. 
or 25 0 orcs, , 3 Gor wel 
sy 4 OF usls, sy © wert thou. us? #9 gd - were you. 
: ; ‘i CW.) cel, or ews! 5 
; ae Iu 
83 4 or col dab were he, or it. M. 35 4 or cols OF coy ded 
BS OP age a ay) : mains Bd SOE oe 19 OF 89 _. } were they. 
by 4) Or coly, gy ded were she, or it. F. 9 4 oF ashy, oSy Aad 


This tense implies continuity, and, with a conditional conjunction or adverb of 
Wishing, expressed or understood, is used as the Conditional or Optative, which is its 
most general form. Examples: 

NEO Aad sy BS oy he SES ew ye Dany ay de loo 
“The utility of the ocean would be great, wERE there no apprehension of the waves ; 


The intimacy of the rose would be considerable, wErz there no fear of the thorn.” 
— Gulistain. 


It is also frequently used after interjections, as in the following couplet : 


SFO pe 19 aj sly Ba Ae GLO ab Mw a sly de Cals 
‘‘ Alas! that there wERz no such thing in the world as anxiety on account of absence— 
That the heart wERE not overwhelmed in the ocean of separation.” 


— Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 
The following is an example of the simple past tense, with the prefixed particle 
4 used in a hypothetical sense,* as referred to at page 53. 
PT EY SG OM By he Bd 0d sy agyd Bags pd TS ae yj OO Sl 
i is 
“Oh joy of thy father’s heart ; if thou hadst been asleep, IT WOULD BE far better, than that 
thou hadst commenced searching after the defects of others.” — Gulistan. 


There is no imperative mood of this auxiliary, and that of Jow,! ‘to remain,’ 
etc., is used for it. 
148. The following, as well as the preceding verb, is also used generally to 


* This should not be confounded with the lst Future, which see. 
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or 


denote mere existence. It is like all auxiliary verbs in this language— ib or im- 
perfect. Its conjugation is as follows: 


yeaa INFINITIVE. 


Jr)! aosedal, “to be, exist, continue,’ etc. 


welt faa Noun or Firngss. 


SINGULAR AND PLUBAL. 


clidauas! oor devil 3 of, or for being, existing, ete. 


Jeb al Active ParricrPLe. 
SINGULAR. 


M. ggrensy| or Ky densy| F, waren! or ee) ; or ime] or Sgro! exister. 


PLURAL. 


M. and F. | Sy deus! or sigdony! existers, etc. 


le deuo Present TENse. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


es! s; I exist. hey! \S% or wr we exist, 
coos! 45 thou existeth. re) ya or pli ye, or you exist. 
uses am he, she, or it exists. cong! dee they exist. 
EXAMPLE. 


Vig porte oS yl gee onl CS ig sO AS ob 9 VY pt ged 
“Tam so pleased with the pain and grief inflicted on me by my beloved, 


Like as the Salamander EXISTETH contented in the red fire.”—.Habd-ul- Hamid. 


The following tense is used with a conjunction, as the Conditional or Optative 


tense, It implies continuity, and may also be understood as the simple imperfect. 


5 )\ prone iste ConDITIONAL OR OpTaTIVE TENaz. 


BINGULAR. PLUBAL. 
g 
. » x 
poy! 3; were I joey! yye were we 


ool = wert thou 2 (W.) entrony! or soeey! al were you g 
Stans) OF Aner! ded were he, orit | -G M. cJdmey! ded were they | “3 
Pa o a 

8) KnusglOPS emg! 4a were she 


FFM ch oranagl or ldamgl, 5 deny! OF dang! dad were they / 
EXAMPLE. 
os 39> & gil lo poany! Jo aS 
“WERE I REMAINING (or going to remain here), I would repair this house.” 


* Instead of giving both forms of feminine words ending in “s (ya-t-majhu >) 
t ne word es (ya-t-majhul) or (>) (kasra’h), 1 have generally adopted 
ae bl mat oa ae i by way of distinction, and as it is—as I have already noticed at paragraph 63 and note + 
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Jainuwe Future Trnse. 


my! w or ens! 5 4 4; I will exist. fesyl OF Suesl j 4 yy we will exist. 
ois! 2 or easy) § 4) ad thou wilt exist. cong) & oF enish 3 & Gwl you will exist. 
use! OF gwyl § dab they will exist. 


BINGULAR. PLURAL. 


us! 4 0F oul 54 de> he, she, or it will exist. 
EXAMPLE. 


KE AS nf 10 egl & 9 Ab ler my) O yet dm pe dole 


‘‘ Since the goblet of wine has become the comforter of the whole world, 
How long SHALL I CONTINUE in this distress and sorrow? ”—abd-ur- Rahman. 


gshce SuBJUNCTIVE, OR AoRIST TENSE. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 


any] or ony! 5 x; I may, shall, ete. exist. 


Sonigh OF (on09 3 4 thou mayest, etc. exist, eo! or cool 5 Uni you may, etc. exist. 
ee) or uses! 3 dab he, she, or it may, etc. exist. oso! or we! 3 5 dab they may, etc. exist. 


Spey! or +) jar we may, shall, etc. exist. 


EXAMPLE. 
al omy) Unt jo 69 Unb BA updigt lo 


“ Existence dependeth on the drawing of a breath, 
Therefore you SHOULD BE repentant on each respiration.” —Aabd-ul- Hamid. 


pole pl PRECATIVE, OR Ist Future TENSE. 
PLURAL. 


55) or sasgr we should exist. 


uses! or aso! 3 Unb you should exist. 
) axa they should exist. 


SINGULAR. 

py! or e~y! 53 I should exist. 
) or os) 3 < thou shouldst exist. 
3 20r gal be dab he, she, or it should exist. sl 2 or Por: 


EXAMPLE, 


9 early wag T pla OS Coal aly Gy do csuade I AS pled ae 
“When the priest reads with a solemn voice, the congregation, being silent, SHOULD 
REMAIN standing. To listen to the reading of the priest is necessary and correct. 
Fan@id-ush-Shari ew h, 


re IMPERATIVE Moop, 
PLURAL. 


& g i 
css) Cwl exist you. 
as » dad let them exist. 


SINGULAR. 

éwg 43 exist thou. 
us Q dam let him, her, or it exist. 
EXAMPLE. 
jhe dy) er yell oS ger 6 


“If thy mistress treat thee with asperity, Ahmad! 
Bz THOU resolute in adversity and affliction. —Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 
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The verbs Ja and .J,%, used in forming the passive voice, are conjugated as 
follow. The first is (23b or imperfect, and has but three tenses. 
JS ‘To be or become.’ 
Noun oF FITNess. 
3$ S or JaS 5 of or for, being or becoming. 


le dene Presunr Tenses. 


BINGULAR. PLURAL, 
os Or gs sj I become. 555 or 58 (we become. 
SS or 4% Ss 45 thou becomest. sks or isis oe you become. 
eS or wr 4am he, she, or it, becomes. es or ere aed they become. 
EXAMPLE. 


wnt bey ost Slee & Sloe py BE hl OS Gary 4 
“A pleasant interview is like rain, by it I BEcomz refreshed ; 
But separation like fire overtakes me.’—Mirza Khan, Ansari. 


hace! ugele ImpERFECT TENSB. 


SINGULAR, = PLURAL, 

eos & or pos x) I was becoming. fa a or 58 (<2 we were becoming. 

oduf & or 45 ai thou wast becoming. srs é Or gas Col you were becoming. 

ts “lhe, or it was becoming, M. ja w or JS aad they were becoming. 

or da$ or saeS eb aS 4 OF duS 423) 

sis wernadns she was becoming. * fous Ge Jo ais vag | ey were becoming. 
EXAMPLES. 


as? 4 by whos 9 Seles oud gh yh a AS dees ol Gold 
“In every place there WERE different kinds of food BEING cooked, 
For the guests of Sardis were a numerous crowd.”—-Bahram Gar. 


“After that time, every Jirga’h* that WAS IN THE HABIT OF MEETING, Durkhina’l uaed to 
say to Narma’s, ‘ bring me news from it.’”— Story of Adam Khan and Durkhana’z. 


Jatnaee 2QnD Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. : PLURAL, 
XS or aps 4 4; I will become. 525 & or 3,8 a yy we will become, 
GES 4 or SS a sf thou wilt become. sss & or uses dy oo you will become. 


ss & or wr é de> he, she, or it will become. se &) OF yas & de> they will become. 


* An assembly of the heads of the different ulizses or divisions of tribes amongst the Afghans, particularly the Yasulvis. 
8 
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EXAMPLE. 
PA OG Atay a le Saige § Glad aod gigs 5 ae 
“The jewel of excellence he acquired from the good God. Such never before fell to the lot 


of any one, and WILL never BECOME s0.”—Makhzan Afghani. 


149. The conjugation of the following verb, as well as (Ja.$ which precedes it, 
imports transition from one state to another, whilst the auxiliary, ‘to be,’ which is 
also a substantive verb, generally denotes mere existence. 


yeae INFINITIVE. 
y+ sh’wal, ‘to be or become.’ 
iL) e=! Noun oF Fitness. 
gy 9 or gS 3S of or for, being or becoming. 


cl read Active ParTiciPLe. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
M. or “ C 
go irk the becomer. M.and F, | Syp5 or | jgy4 the becomers. 
F. wy oF Siggd 7 7 
Jyriv pul Passtve Panticrre. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
M. and F. Rare or us j et OF 4 become. M. and F, ae or wr become. 
le deuo Present TENs. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Pr I become. = we become. 
=~ thou becomest. is you become, 
us” daze he, she, or it becomes. us dab they become. 
EXAMPLE. 


web by pye OS ales! ogo W pls taj pe & gh 
“ Notwithstanding I endeavour to calm my heart, 1r 18 not soothed : 
Spontaneously 1 BECOME melted like wax before the fire.” —Mabd-ur-Rahkman. 


yr) sete IMPERFECT TENSE. 


BINGULAR. PLURAL, 
u u e . 
one or ey & OF ee I was becoming. po or am dy OF is we were becoming. 


bys OF sym & OF or thou wast becoming. ust or sr 4) OF os i you were becoming. 
ab w or 4h dad he, on it was becoming.M. cles or 4 xp 4) Or $5 deb they were becoming. 


Syd or bps dy OF sy ax she was becoming. F. J Or gs «y or yp axb they were becoming. 
EXAMPLE. : 
As cory, osblys de alle & ayy ayl as Ladd p> eclee en Clee! d pgs 9 de 
AS ar yy aplyr jhe pile & gry oad bd dm Sil jo 
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‘When any one of the companions of the Prophet uszp to omit To BE present with the 
congregation for divine worship, the people condoled with him for a period of seven days; and, 
if HE usED to fail TO BE present at the firat Takbir (the commencement of the service), the 
people condoled with him for three days.”—Fana’id-ush-Shari' aah. 


ik. ustle Past TENBE. 
eat 


ply or prt 5 $5 er or ey 51 became. S55 or 34 33 by OF 3p § we became. 
ay or ar 3 55 Sp or sy 5 thou becamest. it or gly $3 $i ude or dye 5 you became. 
4 or & § he, or it became. M. det or des 53 i a a 5 they became. 
al 9 or yd $5 Sy or a5 5 she, orit became. F. yt or Je 55 + OF yj 3 they became. 
EXAMPLES. : 


PLURAL. 


ays AS 3 Gy cA Wyte ppb bd y Jy Ske S pte ae 
“Since 1 BECAME dedicated to thy mole and ringlets, 
My employment with the book Became entirely relinquished.”—abd-ul- Hamid. 


a> 9d IFT Cem yy SS 8 id & Ly Syd fed oso Ulo Gm 8 yey de af 20; eye 
wrens 68 905 sy) sy) Bp EP 
‘ Secondly :—Know thou that the Almighty is all-wise, and knoweth all things that have 


HAPPENED or will happen. He is cognizant of every jot and tittle, every atom and iota, for He 
learneth nothing new, and He forgetteth nothing.” —Makhzan Afghani. 


wy sole Perrect TEnseE. 


BINGULAR. PLURAL. 
45 I have become. we have become. 
a a ys oo 
@ Gr thou hast become. (W.) eel ee or us eo you have become, 
F. so yp or os Sy he, she, or it has become. use ae they have become. 


EXAMPLES. 


Le Be gel YS Ip ise aly Led ped Sed ou dy 
“Why hast thou BEcoms thus affected by grief, oh heart of mine? 
Since, alas! life passeth away like the wind.”—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 


90 Li tn py Sg lem BGS WW ah gy dey FO yy gud Cin 
“The Prophet said thus unto him, ‘One good work performed at Haram,* Has BEEN 
accounted equal to seven hundred thousand performed at any other place.”—Fana’id-ugsh- 
Sharvewh. 
ow  adle PLuperrsct TENSE. 


BINGULAR, = per 
3 p> I had become. 4s gr we had become. 
3 $5 thou hadst become. us yer You had become. 
F. 95 54 oF 33 (Sp he, she, or it, had become. F. gr OT $y sy they had become. 


* Haram, the sacred plain of Makka, with the sanctuary. 
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EXAMPLE, 
2p gis\ ted 5B she woo aya dl by spe ob UIE fy csp d adj od WpeT LUIS O yyw 0 
J oly F859 et 3G 4ys\ ust) 3 


‘“The horses of our young men HAD BEEN also wounded, and the youths themselves were 
tired out from exertion. They seized the bridles of the horses and went to the water, and, 
having drank some, they set out for their own homes.”-—Afzal Khan. 


pole pal Ist Forurr TEnse. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL, ‘ 
oo 5 or re I should become. cz 5 or > we should become. 
a 5 or os thou shouldst become. a 5or on you should become. 


is 3 Jor, ot 2 az he, she, or it, should become. us $9 or us m) res they should become, 
EXAMPLE. 


wh ME aags ee de am To vats pb lakes yg slo ay ged pare of 


~ 


“SHOULD I BE raised to the gibbet like Mansar, or be stoned to death ; 
It is not this, that snouLp make me forswear thy love and affection.” 


— Aabd-ul- Hamid. 
caine 2ND Fotung Tensz. 
SINGULAR. PLULAL. 
ob § & 3} or Pe 4 51 will become. Bo 54 a as 4 § we will become. 
A Fe Sor gd & | thou wilt become. ws g4 Cold or a 2 5 you will become. 
st ga axb OF os « § he, she, orit, will become. is 54 dab OF us « $ they will become. 


EXAMPLES. 
So ES) sli ean) os py og la ele GY gue OW ad ak 
“Wherefore do the possessors of beauty boast of (their) good looks ? 
THRY WILL BECOME celebrated of their own accord, like the new moon.” 
. — Mabd-ul- Hamid. 
89 jy pM oy We SS el pe EP HY ay 
“No man WILL BECOME satiated without contentment, 
Even though his house be full of silver and gold.”"—abd-ur- Rahman. 


cylin SUBJUNCTIVE, on Aonist TENSE. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
ass OF m3 4 may, shall, will, etc. become. 44 or 45 5 wemay, shall, will, ete. become. 
coo oF os 3 thou mayest, etc. become. so or et 5 you may, etc, become. 
us or us 5 xb he, she, it may, etc. become. ust or gt baad they may, etc, become. 
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EXAMPLES. 
0b No ob fale & yj OLA Wg o wld S ey Sb 5 OD Geet) pte yo} aldol » 
pe & 3p giloal) digame 
“A certain king had a difficult matter to perform. He said, if the upshot of this sHouLD 


TURN OUT according to my wishes, I will give so many dirhams to devotees and holy men.”— 
Gulistan. 


pg ed eo sd se Sg aged lS gj ily 
“The offspring of wolves WILL still BE wolves, 
Even though they may Bg grand and powerful in the sight of men.” — Gulistan. 


dub CONDITIONAL, OR OPTATIVE TENSE. 
creat pd 
SINGULAR. 


uslge 8; aS if I became. 


PLURAL. 
ushys (6% af if we became. 
ufly 43 éS if thou becamest. 


shed 


usty unl 4S if you became. 
uslyh deb af if he, she, or it, became. 


uslpd axe af if they became. 
EXAMPLE. 
sa 4 aslyb a a gle slat 3 et I Lew pg Glas S Gl I 
“No one, oh Rahman! would take the name of the Almighty, 
If his works BECAME accomplished by either father or brother.” 


_-abd-ur-Rakman. 
danke pts gsele Past ConpitionaL Tanse. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 
F. M. M. anp F. 
ca - od , 
wy - OF ss Sr 2} & if I had become. “8 \S.. 4f if we had become. 
59 > or Ws, aA é5 aS if thou hadst become. Ss ee (wl aS if you had become. 
ee OF «sy Sy dab aS if he, she, or it, had 59 ee dap aS if they had become. 


become. 
EXAMPLE, 
Wiig AY dau By hem pm Aes 19 wy! pre wee he Get ee uty oe sl 
“ Alas that I aD not BECOME enamoured when I fell in love ! 
Whatever has happened endure with cheerfulness, for now it is face to face.” 


— Arabd-ul-Hamid. 
Pa REE cools Past Furor: Trnse.* 
SINGULAR, = PLURAL. 
F. M. M. anv F. 
a 42 pd OF Sys I shall, or will have become. Re ya we shall, or will have become. 
g@ ra) pe or ae) thou shalt, or wilt have os ra) ur you shall, or will have become. 
become. 


w ay > OF Spc aad he, she, it, shall, or will os © ur aa they shall, or will have become. 
have become. 


* Also called tho Doubtful Past Tense. 
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EXAMPLES, 
ee bgt sti) Unt opi Ste oy sph wy dad OL NIE O ae Lk pm ly 
us siege ) 
‘‘ Perhaps my cleverness MAY HAVE BREN the cause of his aversion, since the swiftness of 
the swift horse becometh the cause of his fatigue.”"—-Kalilah wo Damnah. 


The w of this tense is sometimes omitted, as in the following example : 


‘ a ara wie da 4 , aH 5 r 
wile 8 cy Sod os fe Send oy pe Spe VO y OI 
“The lustre and polish of the false muhar* may doubtless continue, 

Until the glance of the money-changer SHALL not HAVE FALLEN on it.” 


— Aabd-ur-Rahman. 
yl IMPERATIVE Moon. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

+ 
i or 4& % become thou. ‘4 OF a4 % become you. 
3 oes 2 y 
4 sor oS % 4 ded let him, her, or it, become. 4 gor ut % 3 axd let them become. 
as a iit Dali: we 7 us 4s 


EXAMPLE. 
RS slusd) Dy oii OL oO elo cSalye Vp BS GU agi ay a8 
“Tn the blackest darkness, if thou desirest light, 
BrgcomeE a spectator of the curls and countenance of the beloved.” 
—Ajabd-ul- Hamid. 
The prefixed 3 of this mood, like the of the Persian imperative, is often 
omitted as redundant, as in the example above given. 


TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 
Sree y oj) Jleil afcadl-i-lazimi no mutawaddi. 
yooe INFINITIVE. 

150. All infinitives in the Pushto language end in ,} 4, Jo edal, or Jj wul ; 
as, yl sharbal, ‘to churn,’ JwgS gaddedal, ‘to mix,’ Joy! arwedal, ‘to hear,’ 
SxS ddakedal, ‘to fill,’ $,055 tawdawul, ‘to make hot,’ ete. 

Verbs which merely take (| in forming the infinitive are both transitive and 
intransitive; those which take (jx are, without exception, intransitives ;+ and those 
ending in (Jj are all transitives. 

* An Indian gold coin. 


t Tho Wy of some verbs are radical letters, and therefore should not be confounded with the affixed wy of some 
intransitives; as, for example, jou }4y| ‘to hear,’ in which the J only is the sign of the infinitive, and Jy y y's its past tense, 
a ? 
or root of the verb. Again, in Joes ‘to ask, in which duu § is the past tense; whilst the sign o 
aren oH aa 


the infinitive in sos ® ‘to fill,’ is ARS and a ES) the past tense; and in Joi Le ‘to break, or become broken, 
the past tense is 4 cle, 
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The infinitive of verbs is also used as the ,xa+ ol» (hagil-i-masdar) or verbal 
noun; as in the following examples: 


e 4 ae a. a . zé¢: ” i a . 2 ? 7s | 
EGO ses 0 Jat; ob HE TOS) gut wes oe Vd aot oh ee ot IIS 
“Like the rose, as much as thou conccalest it, so much its perfume increaseth ; 
In the same manner, the anguish of love from ENDURANCE, becometh overpowering.” 
— Aabd-ul- Hamid. 
pst 5 lh dam g od 0 4) MEL) nyd no aad O by a} aldol 
“This BPEECH was exceedingly acceptable to the king, and that night he came to his 
house.” — Gulistan. 
ah lo a) y inks eed ly ah kw drew Sham yj sl 
“In the first place, what use is it PAINING the heart with love? 


Again, of what advantage is TURNING BACK from it at a slight obstacle?” 
——Ajabd-ur-Rahman. 


151. There are in the Pushto language no less than thirty-seven classes of 
verbs, the whole of which vary in some way or other in the formation of the different 
inflections.* Of this number thirteen are intransitive, and twenty-four transitive. 

Five of the thirteen classes of intransitives are imperfect; and, of the transi- 
tives, nineteen classes contain perfect and imperfect verbs; and the remaining classes 
are entirely imperfect. 

INTRANSITIVES. 
CLASS I. 

152. Changes the last radical letter, after dropping the (J of the infinitive, for 
another letter, in the present tenses and the imperative mood, but retains it in the 
past tenses and the past participle ; as, Jor» poh-edal, ‘to know,’ 1 deatal, ‘to 
fly,’ Jae n’Khatal, oy n’shatal, ‘to be entrapped,’ Joy U’wedal, ‘ to fall.’ 


Infinitive. Present. Aorist, Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 
’ , 
Soars, rte | ged | tate Sdady | todede 5 | coeky 


ST] get | ith | oth | et fey | un 
dar | ge | ogg | assy | sug | nag | glows 


* There appear to be two eras, if I may so term it, in the Pushto language. The firet, of words which are evidently 
pure Afghan, and probably those used by the Afghanah, when they first scttled in their present country. The second, when 
Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit became engrafted on the original stock. This is particularly apparent with regard to the 
conjugations of the verbs. 

t+ The past and imperfect tenses of some verbs, as above, may be written with (<) instead of » (ha-i-gahir), particularly 
in poetry. The feminine termination is s (ha-é-Khafi), which is generally affixed to the infinitive itself; aa Udady! 5 
we-po-hedala’h, ‘she knew.’ See conjugations, , 
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CLASS II. 
153. Rejects the two last radical letters in the present and future tenses and 
the imperative mood, and retains them in the past tenses and past participle ; as, 
ode; e’ghaledal, ‘to run,’ Jr Ald tsatsedul, ‘to leak or drop.’ 


Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative, Imperfect. Past. Past Part, 

Jodéj si | MIS | Aa | code | rode | ads 

Oe ee ed DS CS 
CLASS III. 


154. Rejects the sign of the infinitive and the three last radical letters in the 
present and future tenses and imperative, but retains them in the past tenses and 
past participle; as JusbenS ’khenastal, or # shenastal, ‘to sit. 


Tafinitive. Present. | Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 
Vale | sans eens nS | eg | elannS | clots 
CLASS IV. 


155. Drops the last radical letter and loses the long vowel by elision, in the 
present, future, and imperative, but retains it in the past; as Jo,le chaw-dal, ‘to 
split.’ 


Infinitive. Present. | Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. | Past. Past Part. 
Joye sane ae, Ne J Syl dye § oye 
CLASS V. 


156. Changes the last radical letter for two others in the present, future, 
and imperative, similar to Class XIX of transitives; and merely rejects the (J of 
the infinitive for the past; as Qos khatal, ‘to ascend.’ 


Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. | Past. | Past Part. 
t 
uot ’ ’ * 4 owe at re ’ s | ed 
CLASS VI. 


157. Merely rejects the ,J of the infinitive throughout; as }.. mrral, ‘ to 
die.’* The past participle is shortened. In the present, aorist, and imperative, the 
, of this verb is changed to ,. 


Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. | Past. Past Part. 
Ire A j 3 rol ox} P id 
ur eT wr” 4 J 


* This, as well as many other verbs, often retains the a of the infinitive in all the inflections, merely affixing, inserting, 
or prefixing the neccssary pronouns and particles to form the various tenses. The past participle may be considered an 
adjective. 
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CLASS VII. 
158. The verbs of this class take a letter after the last radical letter in the 
present, future, and imperative, and reject both of them in the past; as Se sural, 
‘to burn.’ 


Aorist. | Imperative. Imperfect. | Past. | Past Part. 


u 


Jy 


dda j 


Infinitive. Present. 


| er | sr 5 
CLASS VIII. 

159. The verbs of this and the following classes of the intransitives are 
imperfect. They change the last radical letter for another, like Class I., in the 
present tense, and retain it in the imperfect and the past. The auxiliary J,5 shal, 
‘to become,’ is required in forming the other tenses of the verb with which the 
adjective, or shortened past participle is used; as Jail. matedal, ‘to break,’ Jail 
patedal, ‘to remain,’ ete. 


Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 
Jail | Saile | Sov | at wl sduile | abonl, | orl 
2 we * 2 ole 
| a ey al 
CLASS IX. 


160. The infinitive Jople; e’ghakhtal, or Jaslé; e’ghastal, ‘to run,’ which is a 
specimen of this class of verbs, has no present, aorist, or future tense ; but the past 
and imperfect tenses and past participle are formed in the same manner as those of 
other verbs, by merely rejecting the (} of the infinitive, and affixing and prefixing 
the different pronouns and particles. The other tenses appear to belong to another 
infinitive, at present obsolete. 


Tufinitive Present. Aorist, Imperative. | Imperfect. | Past. | Past Part. 
is = ew , ns ¥ we a: -, or 4 s = $ ee 
bugle =) ht) st +} 3 abe zi | wpe} | eps; 3 ! = nf 
= = | cas ls; 
CLASS X. 


161. This class, of which cheaye drumal, ‘to go,’ is an example, is similar tu 
Class VI. as far as it goes; but it is just the reverse of the preceding, having a 
present, future, and imperative, but no past tenses or past participle, which are 
taken from other imperfect infinitives. 


Infinitive. | Present. Aorist, Imperative. | Tuoperfect. | Past. Past Part. 
a a 
, 9 > ’ , ’ “ v\e UAVS 
CLASS XI. 


162. (JJ dérral, ‘to go or depart,’ is another of the imperfect verbs. It has 
merely an infinitive mood and a past tense. By using the aorist and imperfect 
9 
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of the auxiliary J,4 shwal, ‘to become,’ with its past tense, the aorist and impera. 
tive are formed. The other tenses are wanting. 


Infinitive, Present. | Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 
4 ge Cee Te 
Ji ee a ae is 2 ee or gl 
CLASS XII. 


163. Ji Plal, ‘ to go,’ is the only verb of this class, and has only an infinitive, 
und an imperfect tense, formed by rejecting the (| of the infinitive; as aj, or by 
rejecting the radical J altogether, as 43. The pronouns |,, jo, and ,, are also used 
with it. It has a regular past participle. 


Infizitive. | Present. | Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. | Past. Past Part. 
& ie R | =e ‘ P y ‘ 
CLASS XIII. 


164. jl, raghial, ‘to come,’ is the only verb of this class, and has merely 
a past tense and past participle. The pure infinitive was doubtless Jz, to which the 
pronouns referred to in the former class have been added, but without them it 
conveys no meaning. It differs from the preceding inasmuch as it adds |, to the 
imperfect tense of Ji to form its own imperfect tense, and has a regular past. In 


other respects it 1s similar. 


Infinitive. | Present. | Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 
| as 4 
| or cel, 
j 2 4 = | A : le “ 
lel, | eh | ast de) asl, stl ae sf, 
: a 


The whole of these imperfect verbs use the tenses of others to supply the want 
of their own, as will be seen from the conjugations. The latter have been marked 
by a dash over them. 


TRANSITIVES. 
CLASS I. 

165. The verbs of this class are the most numerous in the language. They 
reject the (J of the infinitive for the present, future, and imperative, and lengthen 
the first vowel from (—) to | for the past tenses. The past participle is regular; as 
J tarral, ‘to bind, J», wahal, ‘to strike,’ Jy; $ garzawul, ‘ to turn.’ 


Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 
Jy Se iP 3 *p 5 4 ab § By 
2; us? os 5 aby j aply Ad, 3 o> 


SiS assis ws 5 | ry S3 sis iS sis 
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CLASS II. 

166. The verbs of this class are also very numerous, but are irregular. In 
forming the ‘present tense and imperative mood, they reject the .} of the infinitive, 
and sometimes form the latter by affixing the imperative of J § Arral, ‘ to do,’ to the 
shortened past participle. The aorist, future, and past tenses are alone formed by 
the aid of the shortened past participle prefixed to the same tenses of Je respec- 
tively. The middle vowel of the root is lengthened from (—) to | for the imperfect 
tense ; as Jyuct khakhawul, or khashawul, ‘to bury.’ 


Infinitive. | Present. Aoriat. Imperative. | Imperfect. Past. Past Part, 
‘3 ae, ai eae. | oe ee 26, es 
yet | get Suet | aS et i let Sut | ES Lat 


CLASS III. 

167. Changes the two last radical letters of the root for two others in the 
present, future, and imperative; as ~» for)! in Jase ghokhtal, or ghoshtal, ‘to 
desire ;? w-— for J in Jo+y2T dghiistal, ‘to clothe ;’ cw for 5 in Jou6 skakhtal, or 
shaghtal, ‘to clip;’ » for a, or of in Spex» pre-Khowul, or pre-showul, ‘to abandon,’ 


ete. 
Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative, | Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 
Uaayé welse | ga |e S| tye | ate ae se 
SeT | gpaigeT | gpavgtly | aaigtly | ceegeT | eaytly | glouel 
eT pe | a3 vai | seat | centage 


CLASS IV. 

168. The verbs of this class, after dropping the ,j of the infinitive, reject 
the two last radical letters for another letter, in the present, future, and imperative ; 
as oi for » in Joiye mindal, ‘to find;’ —— for .) in Jos) Pwasial, ‘to read ;’ and 
LkmesT Ukhistal, ‘to scize;’ and retain them in the past tenses. 


Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. | Imperfect. | Past. _ Past Part. 

7? , ’ g H _? ae ef 

Udi wr | gtrd | ter SS A oe LS oe 

c v & o & | v ce 

Sous ye? 3 oe et eee eee 
CLASS V. 


169. These verbs do not take the prefixed ;, and form all the tenses and the 
imperative by the mere rejection of the ,j of the infinitive, the present tenses 
taking the affixed, and the past the prefixed pronouns; as JLb ba’e-dal, ‘to lose at 
play.’ 
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Tnfinitive. Present. Aorist. Tinperative. oi Past. | Past Part. 
re \ | F abl rf : 
Jkt ey Lu mY dau or db | allt 
CLASS VI. 


170. Lengthens the first vowel from (=) into \ in all the inflexions except 
the past participle ; as \l, wa-yal, ‘ to speak.’ 


Infinitive, 


Present. | Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect, | Past. Past Part. 
o & $ , " Ss v 7 
wy sy uss 3 ls 5 aly aly 5 Sus 
CLASS VII. 


171. Lengthens the first syllable in all the inflexions in the same manner as 
the preceding, but with this exception, that it changes (—) into, for the present 
and future tenses and the imperative mood, and (~) into | for the past; as Jb dadal, 
‘to call.’ 


Infinitive, | Present. | Aorist. | Imperative. Imperfect. | Past. Past Part. 
Jk a Ss ee ee | | es 
CLASS VIII. 


172. After dropping the _} of the infinitive, changes the last radical letter 
for another in the present, future, and imperative ; as (J for ., in J}, wae-dal or Sle, 
waj-lal, ‘to kill” The radical letter is retained in the past tenses, and the first 
vowel lengthened from (= ) to }. 


Infinitive. i Present. Aorist, | Imperative. | Imperfect. | Past. | Past Part. 
a “4 oe ° . | gts 
sis | s/s ws 3 5. aly | Sty 5 a 
CLASS IX. 


173. The verbs of this class are irregular, as are all the infinitives ending in 
—, which reject the prefixed , the sign of the past tense. They change the last 
radical letter for another in the present, future, and imperative; as @ for ¢ in 
Jail, pra-natal, ‘to unloose;’ but retain it in the past. By rejecting the prefixed 
3 there is no difference between the past and the imperfect in the mode of writing 
Sce page 87, para. 220. 


Infinitive. | Present. | Aorist. | Imperative. Imperfect. Past. . Past Part. 
CLASS X. 


174, After dropping the sign of the infinitive, rejects the three last letter: 
of the root for another, in the formation of the present, future, and imperative, anc 
retains them in the past tenses; as Jus, wishtal, ‘to discharge.’ 
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Infinitive. | Present. | Aorist. Imperative. | Imperfect. | Paat. Past Part. 
io Va ry a; \»s » w o 4 , Pacey 
Jats wi | gh AS 5 ent 935 | gy 
CLASS XI. 


175. The verbs of this class reject the two last radical letters in the present 
and imperative, but retain them in the past and past participle; as 'soyy 
pikht-edal ov pisht-edal, ‘to ask,’ Sos, piraw-dal, ‘to purchase,’ $s.,,1 d-wedal, 
‘to hear.’ 


Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 

Pe P , , g % , ge % If 

J denny! ser aster 5 | Raby 5 ster | dase 5 | cay 

Jove | sim | wits | ue “| jd | go 

Ux) wa! ees oy) xy! Site | pleat 
CLASS XII. 


176. Rejects the last radical letter of the root in the present, future, and 
imperative, but retains it in the past. The middle vowel is also lengthened from 
(=) to | for the past tenses: the past participle is regular; as Jwij. pejzandal, 
‘to know.’ 


Infinitive. | Present. | Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. | Past, Past Part. 
,* ,4 54 4 ,o a rat 5\4 J s ca 
Jy isin ise 3 Ae) 5 Jl wie 5 gain 
CLASS XIII. 


177. Lengthens the first vowel from (<) to | for the present, future, and 
imperative, and uses the simple infinitive of the verb for all the inflexions of the 
imperfect and the past, with the addition of the prefixed 3 in all three persons, 
singular and plural; as os khandal, ‘to laugh.’ The past participle is regular. 


Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. | Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 
Joos us wile gore § esis f > Jas Jur § gus 
CLASS XIV. 


178. The verbs of this class exchange the last radical letter for another in the 
present, future, and imperative, and retain it in the past; as Ys into y in ne 
mukhal, ‘to rub.’ 


Infinitive. Present. | Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. | Past Part. 
a g cl ? 
¥ , ‘ , or (ae Orewe 5 | ; 
ens WS | ust § dye 5 2 1 ghee 
sy | J* 3 on) , 3 | 
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CLASS XV. 
179. The verbs of this and the following classes are all imperfect. 
The infinitive Jin yekhal or yeshal, ‘to place,’ is an example. It has no 
present, future, or imperative, but the imperfect tense is regularly formed. It is 
generally used with the two following infinitives, which are of the same meaning, 


and have no past tenses. 


Infinitive. | Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. | Past. Past Part. 
au a eo & oe 
ee | sty So By Uses res ae 
CLASS XVI, 


180. JyuS kekhwal, ‘to place,’ is a specimen of this class. It has but one 
tense, which is used both for the imperfect and the past. (Jo,s keje-dal, which 
again has no past tenses or past participle, is used with it to supply the tenses 
which the former infinitive requires. 


Infinitive, | Present. | Aorist. Imperative. | Imperfect. | Past. Past Part. 


CLASS XVII. 


181. Jo, je’dal, ‘to place,’ the cxample of this class, has no past tenses or 
past participle, and, as before mentioned, is used to supply the wants of Jue, which 
has no present, future, or imperative. The present tense is formed by merely 
rejecting the (J of the infinitive, and affixing the necessary pronouns. The im- 
perative is formed in the same manner, but the past tenses are taken from (Jpn 
and the past participle from (lau. 


Infinitive. | Present. | Aorist. | Imperative. | Imperfect. | Past. Past Part. 
Jey sy us | boy prs pe wen 


CLASS XVIII. 

182. Jy, w’rral, ‘to take or carry,’ which is an example, and about the only 
one of this class, is merely imperfect as regards the aorist and future tenses, which 
are taken from (J. yo-sal when required. The imperative is formed by merely 
rejecting the J of the infinitive, and the present by affixing the necessary pronouns. 
The past is formed by prefixing » to the root, which is obtained from ,},y, an in- 
finitive nearly obsolete. 


Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 


Infinitive. | Present. | Aorist. 


das) asp ee ‘4 a3 Ay “Sas 


ta 
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CLASS XIX. 

183. (Jgu di-eul, ‘to take or bear away,’ and Jal @khal, or Gshul, ‘to knead,’ 

are specimens of this class. They change the last radical letter for two others in the 
present tenses, and imperative mood, and retain it in the imperfect: the other tenses 


are wanting, but the past participle is regular. 


Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. | Past Part. 
Se ost ST) | aly Be! 9) ar 


CLASS XX. 

184, The infinitives of this class which prefix the postposition .u§ AXhey or 

kshey, ‘in,’ etc., to another verb, reject the J of the infinitive in the present tenses 

and imperative mood, and lengthen the short vowel preceding the last characteristic 

letter from (=) to \ for the past; as JyauS kkhenawul, or kihenawul, ‘to cause or 
make to sit.’ The past participle is regular. 


Infinitive. Present. Aorist. t Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 
wr at oid ie or sjlecS | or ssluns a 
J gaa esgnaend eT eae 8 pound = + arees 
4) Linas : 3 glans : 


CLASS XXI. 

185. These infinitives are the most regular in the language, merely rejecting 
the .} of the infinitive, and affixing the different pronouns for the present tense, 
taking the root for the imperfect, and prefixing § to it for the past ; as Jul. sd-tal, 
‘to nourish,’ Usly pi-d-yal, ‘to graze.’ 


Infinitive. | Present. | Aorist. | Imperative. |, Imperfect. | Past. Past Part. 
| 
ils agi ps § kG | Ales ils 3 | gb. 
CLASS XXII. 


186. Rejects the last radical letter, and the sign of the infinitive for the pre- 
sent and imperative, and retains it in the past. The past participle is regular; as 
Joti n’gharrdal, ‘to swallow,’ Jop— sparrdal, ‘to undo or unravel.’ 


Past Part. 


Se 


Infinitive. | Present. | Aorist. 


Joe we | aot} 


Imperative. | Imperfect. | Past. 


wes | ow | oe 5 


CLASS XXIII. 
187. The infinitive .J, swal, ‘to burn,’ which is a specimen of this class, is 
used both as a transitive and intransitive. The sign of the infinitive is dropped and 
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an extra letter taken for the present tenses and imperative. The past tenses reject 
the extra letter, and are regular in their formation. 


Infinitive. | Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. ~ Past Part. 
cv t u u 1 * 
a is a a ‘J _ & Q.. a. a4 " a“ f 
Se ge ag ar 5 od 43 _ OT dus Soe) Or du 45) So 


CLASS XXIY. 

188. The infinitive .J,§ Aawul, ‘to perform,’ which comes under this class, ix 
exceedingly iregwar in the formation of the different tenses. The most regular 
form of the present is obtained by rejecting the (} and the last radical letter (ot 
which there are but two) for the masculine singular. It is also written 6 and wif 
for the third person, but the radical letter, lost in the third, is retained in the first 
and second. The past tenses are also irregular, and there is nochange in termi- 
nation for gender. 


Infinitive. 


Present. | Aorist. | Imperative, 


te gs ws | as 


Imperfect, Past. | Past Part. 
+ 2 | ’ 
gS or asl | aS § 
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THE PARTICIPLES. 
Serie 9 ddle slanl asma’t haliah wo mafeal. 


189. Pushto verbs admit of inflexion to form the participles, which may be 
termed imperfect or present, and perfect or past, as they notify whether the action 
of the verb be unfinished or complete. 

These participles partake of the properties of the verb, the adjective, and the 
noun; and are intransitive or transitive according to the verbs from which they are 
derived. 

The participles of intransitive and transitive verbs are formed according to the 
same rules. 

190. The present or imperfect participle is formed from the infinitive in six 
different ways. 

I.—First by dropping the (! of the infinitive, and adding ,, for the masculine, 
and «4 for the feminine; as (bal “to turn away,’ asyle ‘turning away;’ C&S 
‘to see, to behold, axS ‘seeing ;’ Juplé; ‘to run,’ toe; ‘running ;’ Jue) ‘ te 
read,’ (yu) or Aw ‘reading.’ Examples : 


byl b ebb a 8 Gs Sp Pe SEGA 4 Hl 


LF ayo ae Use der a I, wl a ph O webs SF yy GE af 
use lob 9 aigle sile ai 
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“The lover is not to be separated in any way whatsoever from the beloved, 
Whether his dwelling be sacked and pillaged, or filled with wealth and goods. 
Though one would give him the sovereignty of this world and the next, 
He would not accept it, for the beloved one is of great price : 
Therefore he turneth not away, for TURNING BACK is the act of a fool.” 
—Kasim ali, Afridi. 
BE soe str US ge & dd 6 oh ey bye Cota & pe arly Up et 
rr ree 
“Again: REPEATING is incumbent on thee in both of the first genuflexions ; and shouldest 
thou repeat in the last, and neglect the first, thou art not devoid of sin.”—Makhzan Afghani. 


191. II.—In the second form the ,} of the infinitive is dropped and re- 
placed by » (ha-i-zahir) or (+) (fat’ha’h), if masculine, and s (44-7-khaji) if feminine ; 
as Wj ‘to wash,’ 43 or (3 ‘washing ;’ Jou ‘to sit,’ ab or Cub ‘sitting.’ 

The following are examples :— 
pret HB AY Sayyed ay Dy) yh BOF pod dyes 9 50 ad iS ody & 

“50 bys ab 3 ay Use wes es a yy? 9 a> gle 
“First : WASHING the face from the top of the forehead as far down as the bottom of the 
chin, is a precept in ablution ; also washing that clear space which is between the ears and the 
cheek, is a duty.” —Fana’id-ush- Shari aah. 
ei ylang led Seb glo ot Cael Ss go lb ut 


“Thy mode of sittine, oh sweetheart, 
Is like the PERCHING of the falcon on the mountain top.”—Akmad Shah, Abdali. 


Sty yp AS pm ob 8S 2 Und tye wy lfm goa aetet ay ob ile CGE de 
‘Whenever one attenda in a place of worship, for each footstep, both in cominG and 
in Gone, twelve good actions will be written.” —Fawa'id-ush-Shari @a’h. 


192. III.—To form the third division, it is necessary to insert an ‘| before 
the final consonant of the root, which in this class is generally —, and add the 
same terminations, as in the preceding form; thus (yf ‘to fly,’ aljT ‘flying ;’ 
ciple ‘to change’ or ‘turn round,’ as\,,l> ‘changing’ or ‘turning round;’ (J, ‘to 
come out,’ ail, ‘coming out.’ Examples: 


A gst oa Brody coy Ye? 450 ed be GOUT G50 eh on & BED EP ISS 
ee DWE 29 a9 


“Behold! the fly and the bee are of one species, but their mode of FLy1N@ is different ; 
10 
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for the fly will fly to filthiness and impurity, whilst many seekers are satiated with the honey 
of the bee,”-—Makhzan Afghani. 
Sly Gy Aily bee Gee Coy dm AS hyo pid yo jo aan 5 


“Let Khizr* become the gatekeeper of that gate and wall, 
Through which thy coMINe IN and GoInG ovT may be.”+—Hadbd-ul- Hamid. 


bs pty) logy hw yle we, we E99 ad Ail yile Cnet? Al Ce 


“My CHANGING from thy love and affection is false indeed : 
Why should not my body become dust on this road?” —Habd-ur-Rahman. 


p® Sg GOSS 5 Crys lo so COS | he oS aS yy y be de 3) Ole 
“* Alas, oh chief ! when I look towards thee, death to me is an abyss, and this form I make 


1 PRECIPITATION of into it.’—Adam Khan and Durkhana’t. 


193, IV.—The fourth class is obtained by lengthening the vowel of the first 
letter from (=) to | after cutting off the .J of the infinitive as usual, and affixing 
(=) or s to the final consonant of the root ; as Jaw ‘to draw forth’ or ‘eject,’ Gaul 
or dsl ‘drawing forth’ or ‘ejecting ;’ Jaw le ‘to change,’ ‘alter,’ or ‘turn round,’ 
cowl le and al le ‘changing,’ ‘altering,’ ‘turning round.’ Example: 


(59 eens Gems ig? cod pS gl gw & ple O Edy » 


‘At the time of making salutation (at prayer), TURNING the head to the right side and 
the left is desirable,’—Fawa'td-ush-Shart'@ah. 


sass 19 ba) yee de 50 clas O Spey de CK) oy 5d Lad dae sil ead 


“Tenth: KNowiNna Muhammad is a divine command, in this manner ; that he is the Pro- 
phet of God, on whom we have placed our faith.”—an@’id-ush-Sharv aah. 


194, V.—The present participles of the fifth class are obtained from intransi- 
tive infinitives, formed from adjectives by dropping the Jw of the infinitive and 
adding (3; a8 Juof ‘to mix,’ .yof ‘mixing ;’ JaSy ‘to fill,’ So ‘filling’ They 
may also be obtained from pure transitives having (| as the sign of the infinitive ; 
thus J,5 ‘to bind,’ 3 ‘binding.’ They can also be formed from the intransitives 
above referred to, by merely rejecting the J and adding the .,3; as JaSy ‘to fill,’ 
wrnSo ‘filling.’ These forms are rare, the former particularly so. 


* The name of a prophet who, according to Oricntal tradition, was Wuzir to Kaikobad, king of Persia. He is said to 
have discovered and drank of the water of life, and that in consequence he will not die until the Day of Judgment, 


tw \, and ail, oe may also be translated, ext and entrance. See Chapter VII., On the Derivation of Words. 
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SLE» DE of apes BGR CT gad Wl 0 asd fos aps el 
“The aABsOcIATING (mixing) of the beloved with a rival is, 
As if a person were to mix together purity and defilement.”—abd-ul- Hamid. 
195. VI.—The sixth class, which consists of transitive and causal verbs, is 
formed by dropping the ,} of the infinitive and inserting ‘ before the final letter of 
the root, to which ,, or 4 is affixed; as J,il. ‘to break’ or ‘rend,’ with ‘breaking’ 
or ‘rending;’ JX» ‘to kiss,’ iG, ‘kissing.’ Example : 
of UF AR Nee ad US Bart ad Se et 4 ee 
ele ad GS iy le G> plate 59 4 MG SOS, G, 
‘Majnin one day beheld a dog in the desert, and caressed him a thousand times. 


He kissed him on both eyes in various ways, and people became astonished with him for 
KISsING.’—Adam Khan and Durkhana’i, 


196. The whole of these participles are capable of inflexion, in the same 
manner as nouns, in three different ways : 

197. Those of the first form, ending in » (Ad--khafz), such as 4:3, > ‘turning 
away,’ and al ‘sitting,’ which are all feminine, come under the first variety of nouns 
of the 3rd Declension ; those of the second, third, and fourth forms, terminating in » 
(ha-i-2a-hir), such as 43 ‘washing,’ and Ji ‘flying,’ being masculine, are declined 
as nouns of the first variety of the 6th Declension; and those of the first, fifth, 
and sixth forms, ending in ,,,, such as ,,,9% ‘mixing,’ and .,, ° binding,’ which 
are also masculine, as nouns of the 9th Declension. 

198. The present participle is also used as a noun; thus oJ signifies 
‘flight,’ as well as ‘flecing ;’ aly » ‘falling,’ also ‘a fall;’ and ss! ya ‘Inowledge,’ 
as well as ‘knowing:’ this will be more fully noticed under the head of yaa ole 
hasil-t-masdar, or Verbal Noun. 


THE PERFECT oR Past PaRTIcIPLe. 
gxie pol ism-t-mafeul. 

199. The perfect or past participle denotes that the action of the verb is 
complete, and is obtained in three different ways both from transitives and 
intransitives. 

200. I—The first method is by adding «3 (ya-i-ma-kabli-maftuh)* to the 
infinitive for the masculine, and y; (ya-t-mayhiil) or (=) (kasrah) for the feminine 
singular ; as JymS ‘to place,’ yinS ‘placed;’ Jat ‘to see,’ clo ‘seen;’ Jit 
‘to cheat,’ Je ‘cheated,’ ete. “The following are examples : 


* For explanation regarding the letter <t see paragraphs 44 and 45. 
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Srp Sep Bj agin Fete Ey peer dpe de 
“Whoever emergeth in safety from the sea of love, 
I consider this vee day BoRN of his mother.”—_Habd-ur- Rahman. 


ay ea i 


“If one person sayeth to another that our father Adam wove linen, and he sayeth unto 
him, ‘Yes, and we are weaver’s children,’ and his (the latter’s) intention be to lower the 
»stimation of father Adam, he becometh a blasphemer.”-—Fuwa'id-ush-Shari ea h. 


Examples of the feminine singular, Intransitives and Transitives. 


Se ce UES Seb AST gad pjgn ya NG Gy yf my y0 
‘““A second party of people appeared to him in hell, each with a fiery collar round the 
ieck, and foot BpounD.”—Mieraj Namah. 


oy det By JE SLT IO Spd sro d Soles Uatuy te 


“That STRICKEN princess through excess of love, _ 
Was singing these verses in her own language.” —Saif-ul-Mutik. 


The plural form for both masculine and feminine is the same; and is ob- 
ained by substituting (« ( ya-i-macrif ), in the same manner as for the nouns of 
he first variety of the Ist declension, and the form of adjectives described at 
oaragraph 88, 


Be ab tb a 5 s* sy Sy) gst © tee GS oo d ge Les =? 
“T cannot ee and make merry with the people of the world, 
For those DEPARTED ones make me weep and lament.”—abd-ur- Rahman. 


DUR Le ty Ge Oy el tive cdo yt BLS Se abe 
“With both eyes prawn rowanps the path of the adored one, 
He was sitting distressed, in the intoxication of the wine of love,”—Saif-ul-Mulak. 


201. II.—The second form of this participle is obtained in a similar manner 
to the first, the only difference being that the | of the infinitive is dropped, and 
the 3, or (=) affixed to the root for the masculine and feminine singular, and 
_s for both plurals, as in the first class, They are sometimes formed from the same 
verbs and used hanna t thus esx] ‘to be dressed,” cimsyé! or eal 
‘dressed ;? Juul ‘to sit,’ eel or eal ‘seated ;? Jay,! ‘to turn back,’ >) ,1 or 
ew! (ined back.’ Examples : 
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BUG ot ay 5 oS Syd ence cityl 46 am ANd oS gh doled LSS asl ayyd 5 4 
“Consume and enjoy, oh! thou of good disposition, and true man, 
What that one of INVERTED fortune collected together, but did not expend.”—Gulistan. 
Wed Sh pet ad oe ly ph oS aj tay pe fal 
“ Notwithstanding I summon back this stag-eye CAPTURED heart, 
Yet like the deer it heedeth not my calling.” —.abd-ul- Hamid. 
eee a eae Sen Na Bape bee yh ede ee lo 


“This Sata’l,* who consumeth herself, her intention is this— 
That congsumEp in the fire I aim content; but not without honour.” 
—abd-ur-Rakman. 


Say 5 yl y Sat OS aks AA a id dele lb 4 
“In outward dress a beggar, in words a niggard— 
Like a bright spark of fire ENVELOPED in dust and ashes.”—Mirza Khan, Ansar’. 


Examples of the plural masculine and feminine. 


prod 598 ye eee Sy 5 ome gga AT) und Ghar pls 
“The whole world pluck away their vestments from near me: 
I am become like a smoke-blackened pot, though clothed in white garments.” 
—Habd-ur-Rahman. 


cpa a OS Se pe © LG ses Up ad Bobs de aS Gye ead HN oy oe 
B Weel» gh le p guy l 


“Another man appeared to him in hell, who was alike weeping and wailing. CLOTHED 
in garments of fire from head to foot, they tormented his every vein and artery—every nerve 


and bone,”—Majmieat-i-Kandahari. 
us lil soy! tle all} ood we J= plob Lis ESS & eile 
“At the Last Day they will, like an empty almond, become ashamed and confounded ; 
For many DRESSED ovT in the garments of the True Faith are infidels and blasphemers.” 
— Aabd-ur- Rahman. 
eM ob sel b gr sad (See yk 0 
ws UE gy leo a go NSO NS aye 
“The eyes of the beloved are intoxicators, TVRNED ROUND upon the lover to-day : 
They are balls ready prepared for striking ; observe for whose spoil and plunder they are.” 
—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 


* Sata'i—a woman who burns on her husband's funeral pyre. 
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202. ILI.—The third class of past participles is formed from the irregular and 
defective verbs, such as 5p » ‘to fall,’ and Jou... ‘to rot,’ and those similar to J}, 
‘to stand,’ and Juul or juss ‘to sit,’ which have no regular past tense of theiz 
own. The past tense of the auxiliary .},% ‘to become,’ is sometimes used in form- 
ing it. They appear to have originally been adjectives from which these infinitives 
have been formed, particularly those ending in ,Jxu. The terminations for the 
masculine and feminine are also different to the other participles,* being subject 
to the same changes for gender and number as the classes of adjectives described 
at paragraphs 86 and 87. 


The masculine singular is formed by dropping the J» of the infinitive; as 
Jx3, ‘to stand,’ 3, ‘stood;’ (by ‘to fall, ,, ‘fallen;’ Jost “to sit,’ cout 
‘seated ;? lieu ‘to rot,’ ews), ‘rotten.’ Examples: 

Syd eat abies ye bao dip hs © Sy a5 ogy 
“ Hungry and thirsty, on thy own mat FraLLen thou art well off; 
But not so, SEATED on the dais in the house of another.”—Zabd-ul-Hamid. 
Gey MY a ay ge DS ee he a ed gi gy & Ey 
“Fallen over and over in red blood with fame, I am fortunate ; 
But not so without honour, even seated on the throne of red gold.” —abd-ul- Hamid. 


At times, some of the participles of this class assume the form of the first class, 
by adding .s to the infinitive, as in the following : 


5 1, s0 LS 3 dren dad oli gd gy Og) ggtys Gad 3 us! bs 3 gles a $50 lod os! 
ES 538 plyo sl st wl chp» jel js 4 ss 


“Oh mine eyes, you should bid farewell! you, oh palms of my hands, and arms of my 
shoulders, too, should take leave of each other! Finally, you, oh my friends, should pas: 
over (the grave) of this poor and humble FALLEN one !”— Gulistan. 

To form the feminine singular, s (ha-i-khafi) or (=) (fat’ho’h) is affixed to the 
masculine. Examples: 
Dy Sob Pp dred Go ti & ela SF ele LT ysl 0 
“Though thou environ thyself with a fortress of iron, 


Thou wilt not escape from the tent of death ERECT in every court.” 
—Mirza Khan, Ansari. 


Ibe 5 eo ila ple wi 50 dap ety lle be Gale 


* Strictly speaking, the participles are not parts of the verb, as they do not apply affirmation, but are merely adjectives 
particularly this form, 
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“A waist BROKEN through the toil of industry and labour is good ; 
But not a purse of the money of unlawfulness round a man’s waist.” —Zabd-ur-Rahman. 


The plural masculine form of the third class of these past or perfect participles 
is the same as the singular, but the feminine plural changes the » and (-) of the 
singular into 9% (yd-i-majhil) or (=) (hasrah). Examples: 

wry DS pee cle ye we SY 


“To-day we are proud of our existence: 
To-morrow the world will count us amongst the DEPARTED.” —Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 


SUS Se gel eto get ve 8 basse 9 GH ub 
“T know that thou merely perfectest thyself in bloodshed, 
Seated in this manner like the falcon, with eyes VEILED.” —abd-ul- Hamid. 


203. The past participles are capable of inflexion, and are subject to the 
same general laws as nouns; as in the following extracts : 
gills ghd 0 pt EP diye GB ely gel & od ppd ~ Ler g yh pp 
“ Notwithstanding I searched both in deserts and in hamlets, 
I did not again obtain any information of those DEPARTED ones,” —-Aabd-ur-Rakman. 


PHS 9S pop aaayail ay laa aj pr ab chad ge bY de ph 
“T know not what is wRITTEN on my account: 
I, Rahman, am in anxiety concerning these wRITTEN things.” —Habd-ur-Rakman. 


Tue Actor on Noun or Action. 
el al ism-i-face’ dl, 

204. The active participle, agent, or noun of action, denotes the performer 
of any action, and is an inflection of the verb, as in Arabic and Persian. It is 
transitive or intransitive, according to the verb from which it is derived ; is both 
singular and plural; masculine and feminine; and is capable of inflection in the 
same manner as described at paragraph 88. 

205. There are two methods of forming it—by dropping the ,) of the infini- 
tive and adding ig iy unkaey or Gis tinacy for the masculine, and HS tinki or ¢S, 
iinkey, or Ww tind OF iy tiney, for the feminine singular. Examples: 


SS GSI ayly gigle O gyal pe 0 BS» dm glos d sw 6 pi 6 


‘Detriment and advantage, good and evil, are from God, who is the aivzr of kingdoms, 
and the raxgr of dominions; all is from God.’—Fawa'id-ush-Shari'ea’h, 
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BSN QS pls de co A jad gu op io ad SHY ay 9) 
“T shall be a DEPARTER from this world, 
As rapidly as the English discharge a cannon.”—Kasim ali, Afridi. 
Mo she es Ok ay Boe be Yd ee OY sgh ee OLS 9h he WS ge ay den 
plus rang) nS iyo yy les 

“In it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man- 
servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor the stranger A DWELLER within thy gates.” 
— Translation of the Pentateuch. 
wewoT  aped Fst Sih oe Ahem gd UL BSS ae FCM Ll) 20 wd gry enroll ° 


“The day of judgment is also a comzn; doubt this not, oh my friends! On that day, 
vhat terrors and what fears will descend upon men !”—Fawda id-ush-Shar? aah, 


ey 19 lai 9 88 yg Uy 10 Glbed o oe soe de By gut Cod pte tevle 
8 yee, WL o 
“In the ‘Jamie-i-Saghir’ it is thus stated : ‘ Prostration (in prayer) is the cause of grief 


nd affliction to the devil ; is also the connEcTor of any error or inadvertency (in prayer); and, 
noreover, ia the will of Almighty God.”—Fawa’id-ush-Sharv ea h. 


The plural form of this participle is both masculine and feminine. It is 
btained, in the same manner as the plural form of the past participles of the first 
md second classes, by rejecting the final 4, %, or (—) of the singular for (, 
ya-t-macerif); as yu) or lsd ‘a reader, | Sy) or Gyusd ‘ readers.’ 
‘xamples : 


‘4 AS s ig = , "94 # . £ Ce bend Es a Wed . 
“T perceive all are TRAVELLERS, there are nO TARRIERS behind : 


The journeying on this road is both for young and for old.” —Aabd-ur-Rahman. 


The following extract contains examples of the plural, both masculine and 
eminine : 
59 809) 659 CEILI D  Gagatle nd Spl ogo ale aly gd ak O Ohsily spd aden 
pd S 5g gl gee YS cgy dead y Aatnry dy aS 


‘Five things are BREAKERS of prayer, and all are common. First, words are BREAKERS 
of prayer, whether they may be in sleep or in waking moments, whether intentionally or inad- 
vertently, whether few or many.”—Fanwda’'id-ush-Shari ea kh. 
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Notun or Fitness. 
wal! ral ism-i-liyakat. 
206. The noun of fitness is merely the infinitive in the genitive case ; as, 
esoak A, O wns le Ath be CGA dm y csnle ous! dine of l> sjleo 
“Some one knocked at the door, on which lady dta’esha said: ‘Who art thou? do not 
come in; for this is not a fit time YOR COMING.’ "Fan did-ush-Sharv awh. 
7 , oo ’ = Be S:, 
usd #S 5 uspy pils se 9 cot Soyl ety & AS lal ety gd b> 
“They who lament out of season, slumber at the proper time : 
The beards of those persons are only FIT TO BE PULLED.” —MHabd-ur- Rahman. 


There is an active participle or noun of action of intransitive verbs, but it 1s 
apne wee used as a noun of fitness. The seciai is an example : 
“Waste not Casehasips on me sa breath and thy medicine, oh physician ! 


For I am not ONE TO RECOVER, but ONE TO DIE from the pangs of love.” 
— Aabd-ul-Hamid. 


gee OF THE TENSES. 

207. As there is considerable difference in the formation of the inflections of 
the verbs intransitive and transitive, they will require to be separately explained. 

According to the system of the Arabian grammarians, on which the gram- 
matical rules of Pushto, as well as other Muhammadan languages are based, verbs 
have properly but one conjugation, and two changes of tense—the preterite or 
simple past, and the aorist ; the other tenses being formed by the help of several 
particles, and the auxiliary verbs, ‘to be,’ ‘to become,’ ‘to exist,’ etc., already 
explained and illustrated. 

With the exception of the infinitive, the verbs have two numbers,—the 
singular and the plural. There are also three persons, as in other languages; but 
the third person precedes the second, and the second the first person. 

Verbs are also divided into perfect and imperfect, regular and artegulan, the 
latter, and the imperfect verbs, being exceedingly numerous. 

Much variation occurs in the formation of the different tenses of the last men- 
tioned verbs, and there is also a change in termination for the feminine gender. 

208. The paradigm of a regular intransitive verb in the active and passive 
voices, according to the Arabic system just referred to, given at paragraphs 405, 407, 
408, and 409, shows the original tenses from which all the others can be formed. 
The active participle denotes the agent, and the passive participle the object 
acted on. 

ll 
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INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 


est} Sheil afacal-i-lazimi. 


cise tle Past Tensz. 


209. The past being antecedent to the present, according to the Oriental 
grammarians, must be first noticed. 

The past tenses of intransitives are tolerably regular in comparison with 
transitives ; still there are seven methods or rules regarding them which require 
some explanation. 

I.—Most intransitives form the past tense by merely rejecting the ,j of the 
infinitive and prefixing the particle 3, the peculiar sign of the past, which is alsc 
written s§ and sometimes ,,; but the 3 of this tense, like the W of the past in 
Persian, is often omitted as redundant. The last radical letter is moveable; that is 
to say, it takes (=) (fatha’h), or » (ha-i-gahir) after the final letter, for the 
masculine ; as Jt», ‘to know,’ Sadys 5 Or saapy § ‘he knew.’ From the third 
person five other inflections are formed, by the application of the affixed personal 
pronouns (dla. »laé) which have been already described. 

IJ.—Are infinitives which form the past after the same manner as thie pre- 
ceding, but whose final characteristic letter is quiescent; as Jal ‘to split,’ ol : 
‘it split;’ Jagl:; ‘to run,’ ele; 3 ‘he ran.’ 

ITI._Some infinitives ending in a quiescent consonant insert a , for the third 
person masculine singular, which is changed into | for the plural; as Jos ‘te 
‘ascend,’ ys 5 ‘he ascended.’ The other persons are regular; as mas 5 ‘] 
ascended,’ ete. 

IV.—A few infinitives reject the last radical letter as well as the sign of the 
infinitive in the past; as Jy ‘to burn,’ a» 5 ‘it burnt.’ This verb is used both as 
1 transitive and an intransitive. 

V.—Intransitives formed from adjectives or nouns by affixing Jw reject it 
again in the past, and the past tense of the auxiliaries J,5 or JaS is required te 
complete it; as Jagle ‘to break,’ as col. ‘it broke.’ 

VI.—Some infinitives ending in a silent consonant, which is generally ~, de 
not take the prefixed ;, and therefore their imperfect tenses are the same as the 
past; thus (obasS ‘to sit,’ crsluns ‘he sat,’ and ‘was sitting.’ 

VII.—Infinitives having a ,J as the final characteristic lctter, reject it in the 
third person masculine singular; as Je\, ‘to come,’ tly ‘he came.’ 

Examples will be found in the following extracts: 
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he os! ele Oo Shes ap besm gl dey 5 a let oa ae sl ys ee pt o ele 
el aes. 
“Tn short, the youth arrainep the summit of strength and skill, and no one had the 
power of vying or competing with him.”— Gulistan. 


pS yp oo my 4 tf sk poe 
“For some time thou madest a captive of me: Thou didst plunge me into inexpressible griet': 
I ABANDONED for thee both name and fame. I constantly beat my head against the stones.” 
— Yusuf and Zulikha. 

210. There is an exception to the above general rule in the formation of the 

inflexions of this tense; for the ,J of the infinitive is sometimes retained, and the 

affixed pronouns (except for the third person plural) added to it, as may be seen in 
the following couplet : 


deny $A) med y Geli OT py ty role Ode oh 45 
“ Notwithstanding that I went according to the precepts of custom and usage, 
I ATTAINED not to the knowledge of certainty and truth."—Mirea Khan, Ansari. 


211. To form the feminime singular of this tense, s (Ad-i-khafi) must be affixed 
to the final (| of the infinitive; but sometimes the Ad-i-khaft is substituted for the » 
of the masculine. The former is the most generally used. Examples: 


tomig SMT ge dtd dm ag til de 20 aes ee 2 le 
“Tt is the consequent result of love that the eye weeps : 
And also, that from weeping, my eye BECAME SWOLLEN. —.#abd-ul- Hamid, 
Nj 7 Mdm Fuld a lay ty creme ly aS Cal 4) 50 ylgsd 92 
“She took a tray in her hand and set out ; 


And with great expedition REACHED the prison.” — Sazf-ul-Mulak. 


212. The third person singular and plural of the past tenses of intransitive 
verbs 2s alone subject to change in termination for gender, and the first and second 
persons merely take the plural form of the affixed personal pronouns for the plural 
number; a8 $-du», 3 ‘we arrived,’ en dey § ‘you arrived.’ 


The following is an example: 
la ah wh cg) SyeT elie o rag Ld Jie 3 Soe Oly Lo pall 3 ae 
Sa 5 aS « wha) OVS MS ay IS gp ay Syd Kae MIS 5 os gilol oI cay lS ay 
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“The hand of destiny lowered the veil of imprudence before the eye of my judgement, an 
detained behind the obscure curtain of ignorance and incapacity my far-secing prudence ; anc 
suddenly we all became ENnTRAPPED in the talon of: misfortune and sorrow.’—Kalilah mee 


Damnah. 

The following extract contaims an example of the plural form of the pas 
tense, in which, as explained in a preceding paragraph, the pronoun is affixed t 
the infinitive. 


AF Se co) 8 yeh gut 8h Foch yO C50 9 gl Ge Gltyye 3 la 3 Jee & ale y 
prmy 5 
“A holy man repudiated the feigned manner of the Darweshes, and was entirely unac- 
quainted with their sorrows and afflictions. In this manner WE ARRIVED at the palm-grove o 
Bant Hillal.”— Gulistan. 

213. The third person masculine plural of verbs which do or do not take the 
prefixed § in the past tense, whether the tense be formed by rejecting or retaining 
the J of the infinitive or otherwise, is generally the simple infinitive with the 
prefixed for the former, and the infinitive unchanged for the latter ; thus JXInY 
‘to tremble,’ Jx%p 5 ‘they trembled ;’ Nl, ‘to come,’ Wel, ‘they came.’ The 
plural form of those which reject the 3 or drop it as redundant, will be explained in 
its proper place. The following is an example of the regular verbs : 


5 NS has ca8 solag SiN 3 wads $y ay aly Geer Jal Jos 5 abo ae poli IS) de 
“When Afali Akbar and Kasim Frvt, their families were standing by, and were melting 
vith grief; for such had been written from all eternity.”—Muhammad Hanifah. 

214. There is another form of the past tense for the masculine plural of the 
hird person, which may be easily mistaken for the third person feminine singular, 
is it is written with the same consonants as the latter. There is, however, a differ- 
ence in the pronunciation; yet it is difficult to describe it in writing, and even when 
ittered by an Afghan tongue, it is almost imperceptible, and requires an Afghan 
“ar to distinguish it. The nearest approach is by writing (+) over the final », 
vhich vowel points give a sound equivalent to the diphthong @, and similar to that 
vhich occurs in the plural form of the nouns of the fifth variety of the 6th declension. 
it is sometimes written with (~) only. This form of termination is used both for 
ransitive as well as intransitive verbs.* The following is an example : 


* The author of the “ Ajaib-ul-Lughat,” in the preface to that work, remarks on this very subject in the following 
nanner :—‘'I have adopted the lexicographical system of the Persian to express the Afghani in this work, in order that it 
nay be more casy to those acquainted with the former language ; yet, notwithstanding this, the perfcctness of sound and 
ompleteness of enunciation is alone to be acquired by oral practice. The word alel, is an cxample of this. When written 
vith simple r, @, quicscent gk, 2 with the short vowel a, and unaspirated A, or ha-1-khafé, it is the third person feminine 
ingular—‘she gocs ;’ and when written with simple 7, a, quiescent gh, 2 with a short vowel approaching to @ and 7 slightly 
ounded, and unaspirated 4, it is the third person masculine plural.” 
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- Kye s Ae ; Ps : we a te 
aa tre oa Get oth ate dhe sod § ats ay of lang Ob ye & ele 9 ad pw pled 5 
Bdebd yum 9 BS aby, & | 


“‘The Imam’s head remained in Sileh’s court. Behold the Yazipis completely pecziveEp! 
Saleh, having hidden the head under his skirt, carried it away and buried it in I[asan’s tomb.” 
—Hasan and Husain of Muhammad Hanifah. 


215. & or (, is sometimes affixed to the third person singular and plural of 
this as well as other tenses, for the sake of euphony, and as a respectful form in 
religious works. Examples : 


wail pF Dyce 9 SEIR oy ety phd OM yy ys dy Ogery ace ayldgs § de> Led yy) 


“When the light of my glory shook itself with force, a hundred and twenty-four thousand 
drops of perspiration rELL from it.”’—Nar Nama’h. 


J Gplye Ghd Db Sj ud SE Oy! db pS yi Od pS aE dye Sole 
Cote fhe ayly aylyes nd oa eame @ LO) Ayo A Sed O Coby ayage 


‘Ten drops of sweat were diffused from my left hand. From the firat drop, ten thousand 
rivers of pure wine FLOWED like torrents through Paradise ; from the second, a river of honey ; 
and from the third, a thousand sweet streams.”—Makhzan Afghani. 


To form the third person feminine plural of this tense the » or (~) of the 
singular is changed to ¥ or (=), as will be seen in the following extracts: 


las 4891028 yy God Seek CS ce te ee 
gre FP a te p te ast J dap Joc c%, 


“An old and respectable man who dwelt at Baghdad, gave his daughter in marriage to a 
shoemaker. The hard-hearted rascal bit her lips so, that the blood immediately rLowEp from 
them.”—(Gulistan. 


epee 4 Vo yb 62 9 de Cele asl syd unBad ape ah 4 dey Fy obllent 


“The other devils said unto him, ‘Oh, master! wherefore art thou become so sorrowful, 
that the cries of thy grief have cong out into different lands ?’”—Fawa@ id-ush-Sharved h. 


216. I have already observed at paragraph 209, that a great many verbs at 
times reject as redundant the prefixed 3, the sign of the past tense of regular verbs, 
both transitive as well as intransitive, without any apparent reason; thus: 


23% pldedy, OS DE a ce A> Say aed oso plas @ Ld who yf ty 


" Bishr said, ‘It is my solemn oath, by God! that the mouthful which I put into my 
mouth I KNEW was poisoned.’”—~Fam@’id-ush-Shari aa h, 
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In the following extract, which is an example of the same infinitive as the 
preceding one—Js.» ‘to know,’ etc.—the 5 of the past is retained. 


Joady, § led 3 lin y sl pb Geld 48d 4) 329 Gly Con al 


“The family encamped on the very place, and they RECOGNIZED the spot of martyrdom.’ 
—Muhammad Hanifah. 


217. There are also a number of defective as well as irregular verbs 
which entirely reject the ;: in fact, to add that particle would render the word 
meaningless. In other respects these verbs are subject to the same changes for 
inflection as the others already described, as will be perceived from the following 
examples : 


BS wo Y fed 5G ap ats eR ye yl de Sb ee Jel) 6 Gpde gle 


The companions of the Pgophet came to him and represented : ‘We have no water that 
we may drink, neither that we may perform our ablutions.’”—Famd@’id-ush-Shar? ca h, 


Nadb Spas sl She alll, oS gr? a Syles gl ble am al pp 
When love-making and love-accepting camMzE between, authority and dependence arose 
and departed.” — Gulistan. 


218. When the verb has a radical (J, as well as the ,} of the infinitive, as in 


Nl,, Wb, ete, one is generally rejected as redundant in the inflections for the 


different tenses, with the exception of the third person feminine singular and plural 
of a few, in which both are retained. In the third person masculine singular both 
are dropped, Example: 


ely giao one & leo pad hg shee WS hb 


“The nightingales sing both in garden and in meadow— 
‘The flower of the spring, the Chosen One,* HAs come into the parterre.’” 
—Kasim dali, Afridi. 
Sometimes both ,}’s are retained in this, as well as in other tenses of the 
verb. Example: 


abe & bd Gilde bh Sue 2 3h 2G yp 
SU sae fl ale dael) ol 
“One was Nakir, the other Munkir—the whole torment was on my devoted head. 


At length THEY caME forth—they stood before me, lookers-on.” 
— Story of Jumjumah. 


* A name of Muhammad. 
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219, The third persons of the past tense of some verbs, in which the letter 
precedes the sign of the infinitive, are somewhat irregular. In the third person 
singular they take , before the ; thus, 2s ‘to ascend,’ instead of becoming 
unc §, becomes mys 5: 


OS a WT SF ats holes Gy 90 qaylad ryt F yy) & sales 
“The prince ASCENDED to a rising ground to obtain a view. 
On both sides the warriors were falling from their steeds.” —Bahram Gir. 


For the plural, the 5 is changed into |; thus 5 3 becomes Gls 3. Some- 
times, however, the past masculine plural is written Jas 5. An example of the 
former is contained in the following extract : f 

aly fabls J LSS gh wpe wb FE GLE pot eS Gaye low 
“At this sight Adam Khan laid waste his heart; and all solicitude for name and fame 
WENT oUT of it.”—Story of Adam Khan and Durkhana’i. 

220. There are several compound ¢ verbs, both intransitive, as well as transi- 
tive, such as Ji» ‘to fall,’ Jsp.uS ‘to fall into,’ JosliuS ‘to sit down,’ ete., which 
are obtained by prefixing a preposition or a post-position to a simple infinitive, the 
formation of the past tenses of which is difficult, and requires some explanation. 
Instead of placing the 3 of the past tense, when expressed, before the word in its 
compound state, it is inserted after the preposition. Thus the past tense of the 
infinitive Jy, instead of becoming —», 3, is written 3 5 45); and Meus, 
55 4. In many recent manuscript works, and in some of older date also, onc 
, 1s omitted in writing; and in conversation the sound of the second letter is scarcely 
perceptible. From this a difficulty arises, if the past tense be written or spoken 
without the second ,; for then there is no difference between the past and the 
imperfect, and consequently there would be, in some instances, a doubt regarding 
the meaning. Mirza Khan, Ansari, who is one of the oldest Pushto authors 
we know of, always makes the difference between the past and the imperfect form, 
in which I have followed him; thus :— 


Sols 9 a5 y9 wie cof poi lo yy del wet oles! 
‘ Of its own free will IT FELL into the flame of love— 
This crude and imperfect one transported its soul to perfection.”"—Mirza Khan, Ansari. 


* This is another example of the masculine plural described at page 84. 

t In this case the final letter is no longer quiescent, but takes ¥ or (—) as in the example referred to. 

t These verbs show in what manner some of the compound words in Pushto are formed. uss e means ‘to go out,’ and with 
uf ‘on’ or ‘from him,’ etc., becomes eo x7 ‘to fall.’ Again, the same infinitive with the post-position . at ‘in, 
‘inside,’ cte., produces re) ‘eat ‘to become entangled,’ ‘to fall into,’ etc. © 
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Some of the best prose authors also make use of the second , to distinguish the 
past, as in this example: 


Hap AS a gigtpe 2 yyy Col od aryl ad atl) Qs feta ab let yy pt de 


‘‘ When this news reached Najashi, nz FELL from his throne; and Abrahah FELL DowN 
from his horse into the birds’ mouths.”— Baba Jan.* 


Khushhal, Hamid, Rahman, Shaida, Kasim ali, and others, write the past 
tense of this class of verbs with one ,, but with (+) over it; their meanings are, 
however, not to be mistaken. The following are examples: 


mr Sle & gle ay Led alfU tm 35 ileal jos y ap OW eae 


“Tt was not love, it was a thunderbolt from the heavens, 
That suddenly FELL on my head and my possessions.’ —.Zabd-ul- Hamid. 


eS ly 4G od GU sails 2H plays pol & Gee O pipmns 


“T FELL right into the man-devouring whirlpools of love : 
Neither can I advance, nor am I able to run back.” —.Habd-ur-Rahman. 


221. Another form of the past tense of intransitive verbs remains to be 
noticed. Infinitives, formed chiefly from adjectives, such as Jail ‘to break,’ 
Jjsux ‘to conceal,’ Ju.3 ‘to pass,’ etc., require the past tense of the auxiliary 
',5 ‘to become,’ to be added after dropping the Jw of the infinitive. Thus 
4 wile ‘broken,’ 45 « ‘concealed,’ as 3 ‘passed.’ The auxiliary, as 
well as the adjective, is subject to change in termination for gender and number. 


Examples : 


me be Fuad 0h AS prged iS gye 4 Gad Gt pal Gila ohh a oa 
“Neither did I go distracted at the rumour of being separated from her, 
Nor did I secomE DBAF: as I was, so indeed I now am.”—abd-ul- Hamid. 


wld Bry cans |p ld ped Uo ph say de fo od le Uy 98 


‘From the time I became a captive many years PASSED over me, 
And thou didst not seek for any information regarding me.”—Saif-ul-Mulih. 


222, In all the inflexions of intransitive verbs, the regular personal pronouns, 
‘I,’ ‘thou,’ ete., may also be prefixed as in Persian. It is equally as correct 
fo Say msl) 5} as ately, or usu § 4 as sud 5; but the affixed pronouns are indis- 


* This writer ia said to have been a Si’ah Posh Kafr, who, after having been converted to Islimtsm, again relapsed. 
For apecimen of his writings, see ‘Text Book.’ 
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pensable, as in the language just referred to, as well as in Arabic and Hebrew, to 
which, in this particular, Pushto bears a remarkable similarity.* 


el uth Impenrect TENSE. 


223. This tense denotes some incomplete past action, either near or remote ; 


and is obtained by dropping the prefixed ; of the past; as,— 


Jrayetin ogy B ge dh ey Glas d de odd gy yee 4 gud od ype 

esj tit Wy st dase & slope UO de ech Wag ge Sle ab as 5 Ld 

“I useD To FLY to deserts and mountains from the society of men, that] might not be 
occupied save in the worship of God. 


Only imagine then what my state must be at this hour, that, in a tether with brutes, | 
must endure their society.” — Gulistan. 


224. The plural is formed, as in the past tense, by changing the different 
affixed personal pronouns to the plural form; and the third person masculine plural 
is the same as the simple infinitive. The following are examples: 


Be gt be Sa ting ol Jans WIR & ape al dan cm Jad § lily s2> ble 


“The wrestler saw that the whole of the caravan WERE TREMBLING for their lives, and 
had resigned their hearts to destruction.”— Gulistan. 


225. The same observation regarding the personal pronouns being sometimes 
affixed to the infinitive without dropping the ,}, as in the past tense, described at 
paragraph 212, is equally applicable to the imperfect, except for the third person 
masculine plural, which, as mentioned in the preceding paragraph, remain’ un- 
changed. For the feminine plural, the » or (=~) of the singular is changed to 
, or (=), and affixed to the simple infinitive. Examples: 


wise alel, ab PR cyte yd Ba cdeel Gy cylgie ols 


whey yS LS yl lo od ede teay Gal dy of Ge 


“Through excess of sorrow King Saf’wan fell into despair, 
And grief and affliction returned to him with increased force. 
Again he said, ‘In the first place I was Not concEIVING for 8 moment, 
That this fire would blaze up in my dwelling.’ —Saif-ul-Mulak. 


* The custom of affixing this class of pronouns probably sprung from the Semitic languages. In Sindhi they are also 
much used; for a Sindhian can scarcely utter a sentence without prefixing them to nouns as wellas verbs. They are also used 
in Pehlavi, the mother of modern Persian. 
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by dare Sy Pde Ge gy y ANG) Fay KS 


“The Chikor* for this reason is sunk up to the knee in blood, = - 
That 61E WAS WONT To VIE with her in walking.”—abd-ul- Hamid. 


226. As I have already remarked at paragraph 220, the imperfect tenses of 
those verbs which do not take the prefixed 3 in the past, or drop it at times as 
redundant, are, in nine cases out of ten, written precisely the same as the past; and 
the signification in many instances is only to be discovered from the context. In 
conversation, too, the difference is scarcely perceptible; and it is only by practice 
in the language that the difficulty is to be overcome. Examples: 


ad lig dle; ud & de> poedy 3) S Gels do 29 Le, 2 wy) 36 GS se WV dg a> Je 


gg stipe) Gig sae 9 aS yy yo a de 30 glo 


“The agreement that thou hadst made with me, thou now desirest to break. I was 
-HINKING, that in the present day, fidelity is a medicine which is not to be found in the shop 
f the druggist of the world.”—Kalilah wo Damnah. 


wbgdet ago eee Gy ail a tetyeeS le Oo OAS By dm yee 


“When this picture USED TO FALL under people’s observation, 
They were wont to be drawn towards it, on viewing it, as if fascinated.” 


—Saif-ul-Mulih. - 
227. The third person singular and plural of this, as well as of the other past 
‘enses, is alone subject to change in termination to agree with a feminine governing 
noun, whatever be the class of verb, regular, irregular, or defective, and will not 
require a separate explanation, as it has already been referred to at paragraph 210. 
I shall, however, give a few extracts as examples. 


MiSs GU i al days S alas po righ pe Ay ob ee OS J HEL 


‘Tn tears she came to the house, and went out after him with her head bare. SH# was 
WONT TO WANDER about in great distress ; and, on account of separation, USED TO REEL and 
epaccEn.” —Zawallud Namah. 

ijl es) re) 34 saab ey A ra) cdoseel Cs se dla 5 a 5759S us5) 8 ry 993 ys 

“The Wuzir said, ‘Two pigeons WERE DWELLING in the same nest. The name of one 

was Bazindah,t the other Nawizindah.’”S§—alilah wo Damnah. 


* The Bartavelle or Greek partridge (Perdix chukar), It is found in great numbers in the hills north of Peshiwer. 
It has red legs, and is much larger than the common bird. 
t+ Sce 7 gets in the couplet at paragraph 220, which is written in the same manner as the above word, although the 


first person singular of the past tense of the same verb. 
+ Player, § Flattcrer. 
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gl oly eta ot Be & nel Stare & i giao See Ste 


“ From the eyes of those which UszD not TO BECOME SATIATED with the treasuries of the 
world, the red tears of blood have now flowed like rain,”"— Baba Jan. 


228, The following extract contains an example of the masculine plural of the 
imperfect tense, formed according to the rules I have already explained for the past 
at paragraph 214, as being similar in mode of writing to the third person feminine 
singular, without the vowel points. 


cq 


Asi aed tae G aloe sabi 5 y ean LSU o aS wl Glad gly Oo sy 


Sd sl g . a 
done! cyty ob glee 
“God became pleased at the victory of the Yezidis, and distorted the revolutions of 
destiny. His (Husain’s) family were becoming sadly afflicted through anguish, and rivers of 
tears WERE FLOWING from their eyes.”"— History of Hasan and Husain. 


229. Although the class of imperfect verbs, such as Jxsy, Jot, Jui, 


JoGb, etc., have no regular past tense, and require the past of lps ‘to become,’ 
to form it; yet they have a regular imperfect, as other verbs. Examples: 


Moy oes lo bj Bop Sadek ys a oS Sly S relies 
“The prince placed his shield under his head and then stretched himself on the ground ; 
After which, the thought of this danger was passin@ in his mind.’— Bahram Gar. 
ay aad 3 pod oO ili wd a dt, CMa o Us To a Cf) aed do Ls cs slang » me: 
HAGE Jyons 


“Understanding and intelligence he possessed beyond bounds. In the same manner in 


his childhood, the signs of his future greatness, USED TO BE APPARENT on his forehead.”— 
Gulistan, 


230. Another form of this tense is obtained by prefixing the particle « to 
the past. It implies continuity and habitude, as will be seen from the examples: 


Boe SU eS LO ge bm pb ad 
CMF Mig 8 85 pole © ge 


“That grief which I bore on account of my beloved, although it was a load upon me ; 
And, notwithstanding, some used to call me mad, yet I was wont To ROAM in happiness.” 


— Yusuf and Zulikha. 

AAS yy YT pag! g Fondly ay yy Ab ye FY Fe NST Ae fy lo gps alec (dl) & Kaye 
By GB Jyttne 

“They will say, ‘These were our practices, that when the summons to prayer reached our 
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pars, we USED TO ARISE to perform our ablutions, and usED not To BE occupied in any other 
matters.’ —Fawa'id-ush-Shart aah. 


eS bly w plow Cth LI 6 PRIS HY temy pd Y Upset Oo 


“ Like unto Majnin rou WERT USED TO WANDER about wildly, 
Ever making inquiries after Layla, both in deserts and in wilds.”—Kasim Hah, Afridi. 


231. It will be necessary here to notice the great imperfection and irregu- 
larity of some Pushto verbs, of which (jis! |, 1s a specimen. The real infinitive 
appears to be Lz, to which the class of pronouns described at paragraphs 182—134 
are prefixed. Thus (jicl, literally means ‘to come to me or us;’ le a ‘to come to 
thee or you;’ and ic, ‘to come to him, her, it, or them. Jiz!,, however, appears 
to be the common form of the verb ‘to come;’ for js and , are also used with it; 
aS, eel 43 9 ‘I came to thee or you;? scl, & yy ‘we came to him or them ;’ but |, 
cannot be used with Jle,o or ley, 

232. sl, ‘to come,’ is another infinitive similar to the preceding, but its 
principal use is to form the actor, imperfect, and conditional tenses of jl<|,, in 
which the latter is deficient. What is most surprising, and I imagine not to be 
found in the grammatical structure of any other language, is, that the proper past 
tense of .jJs\, conveys no preterite signification, and is only used as the imperfect of 
Jel; Ube of leo; and Ws, of Jie. Several tenses in which both infinitives 
are defective, are obtained by prefixing \,, jo, and ,,, to some of the inflections of 
the auxiliary J,5 ‘to become,’ and will be found in the conjugations. An example 
is contained in the following : 


Wil) k> O55 Ab gS Opaie Ld dm as ONY Sey lo aj o Led all Jey by Glee 
rr) 4 ul, 3 ere) ust uy sty Lio a a do cw) 
‘* Jabra’il said, ‘ O prophet of God! my last sight of the earth is taken, because thou wert 


the object of my desire when I uszp To comz. Now that thou departest from this world, 
I have no intention of coming again.’ ”—Fana@id-ush-Sharv awh. 


233. Jv, when used without the pronominal affixes, signifies ‘to go ;’ but it 
is also imperfect, and has merely a past participle, agent, and imperfect tense. 
Examples of the masculine and feminine form of the imperfect tense of this verb are 


contained in the following extracts : 
eh hgh WE low Ad eae) te $a de GES Oa ei oe 


‘All alone he was coine@ along the road—no one was with him: 
A hundred praises on such a brave and bold-hearted youth.”—Bahram Gar. 
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ips pili Gal ww 45 pile das Ll 
eo A PES se wl aed ib 
“ Nevertheless modesty became an obstacle, and with empty sighs she contented herself. 


The secret of love she was wont to keep concealed, although from her eyes bloody tears usED 
To FLOW.” — Yusuf and Zulikha. 


COMPOUND PAST TENSES. 


234, The principal use of the past or perfect participle is in the formation of 
the compound tenses; and, as I have already given such a lengthened explanation of 
the former, little remains to be noticed regarding the latter, which are obtained 
from them by the addition of the auxiliary verbs, or ilej\\ bo\,, rawabit-uz-zamani, 
as they are termed by the Arabian grammarians. It will be necessary, however, to 
treat of them separately. 


yt uscle PeRFect TENSE. 


235. The perfect tenses are formed by the addition of the present tense of the 
auxiliary ‘to be,’ to the past or perfect participles, described at page 75; and, like 
the latter, are of three different classes. 

236. There is such a slight difference between the two first classes—the 
retention or rejection of the .J of the infinitive—that I shall give examples of them 
indiscriminately, as both end in .s, and the terminating letter is alone subject to 
change for gender and number. Examples of the masculine singular and plural 
will be found in the following extracts : 


geld Seed Geet G08 capt dats & Che Og 
“Until by the stroke of death it 1s not TURNED ASIDE, 
Make not my countenance a turner away from thee.’— Mabd-ur-Rahman. 


cy SS pk ily Oh dm iS cershte ny gone ctl ily © ab paste o Uudy de 
ee ee ee ey ae Ga ae, g ues 
phsly LSL5 o ee 3 se pt dy de pe 


“When the morning dawned, and it was time to take wing, perplexed and irresolute in 


counsel, he began saying, ‘What shall I do? shall I return, or with the purposed intention 


for which I wavz com out, should I take the road of amusement and recreation?” —Katilah 
nwo Damnah. 


237. The participle must agree with the auxiliary in gender in the formation 
of the feminine form of this tense. Example: 
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lew o gawd plo g soa le ot lke ob aa Sy 5 de le ap 
“That thing, the time for acquiring which may have passed away, becometh the Phenix o 
one’s desires ; Z 
But the immortal bird, as yet, HATH not BEEN CAUGHT in any one’s net.” —- Habd-ur-Rakman 
Syd Ay CKas OY SLE So US aed, Ll 5 20 5 | BO i he a silt ya ga 3 20 c 
usr LE Ste CGE p 
“The sound of his charming words 1aTH Gong ovT into every land; and a piece of hi: 
composition is held as precious as a bond; as valuable as a note of hand.”—Preface to the 
Gulstan. 
238. The plural form of the past participle being the same for both genders, 
the only difference in the masculine and feminine form of the tense is in the 
auxiliaries; thus: 


wes BSE AL) et GE te BS je ae bh EL lp a) gobs 
‘WE HAVE COME to you for assistance, therefore, make some such excuse, that Durkhana’t 
may show her face to us."—-Adam Khan and Durkhana’?. 


wo Bh ded ety DU aps asin MEO 507 so hee gy ee 
“The cuRTAINS of carelessness and inadvertency must HAVE FALLEN on thy eyes: 
If not so, the beloved has not drawn the veil over her face,” —abd-ul- Hamid. 
239. Properly speaking the auxiliary should immediately follow the participle, 
but it often precedes it, or follows after several intervening words, as in the follow- 


ing examples : 


Ads yy CSLe cat § lb o ab ay hig so i Jae 0200 de 


“Since the bright luminary of his equity and justice HATH SET, 
The black night of oppression has set in, and filled the land with darkness.” 
—Mabd-ul- Hamid. 
ge bey psy CS Jory ye ps sty DU dj eb ee 50 0 
“The curls of this wanton sweetheart are hanging all dishevelled ; 
Like a shadow they have ovERSPREAD her lovely cheek.”—Afirza Khan, Ansari. 
240. Like their Persian neighbours, some of the best Afghan authors are 
ond of using the past participle for the perfect and pluperfect tenses, the auxiliary 
yeing understood, to connect the members of the sentence, and suspend the sense, 


oth in prose as well as in poetry. Example :— 


Noel Lely a 8 LS Silt Sle Ulyg day of 50 Wyo a csp 5 ad Woy Ld de 
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‘‘Shouldst thou look towards my servants, THEY (have) COME to my house in a state of 
affliction and distress, covered with dust from the blowing of the winds; searchers after my 
will; seekers of my mercy : THEY (have) comE solely on my account.” —Fawa'id-ush Shari'ah. 


241. The following are examples, both masculine and feminine, of the perfect 
tense obtained from the third class of the past participles of verbs, which are either 
imperfect, irregular, or have a preposition or postposition prefixed. Examples: 


aa __ oe a a oe . 
we uF Xk gd palo 2 at Sob cried 
“If thy face 18 CONCEALED with curls, there is no cause of apprehension ; 
For the waters of immortality, too, ARE CONCEALED in total darkness.” 
—Labd-ur-Rahman. 


IE Me 50 8 End as? by 10 a> os we b> 
pee Wes ats Sy cei le Py em & 


“Some were saying, ‘This is caused by demons who HAVE SEATED themselves un this fair 
one’s spirit : 
When a fiend takes possession of any one, he then sits alone, and apart from others.’” 
— Yusuf and Zulikha. 


Bgl AS dary ey dom py ial dy 35 Ag 


ps Ser das lo any Shey oS ys & Io 
‘““T am SUNK into doubt and perplexity as to whether I am awake or whether I am asLkzp. 
Do I see the fulfilment of my desires, and the exceeding beauty of my beloved. merely ina 
dream ?”— Yusufand Zulikha. 


dae) gale PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


242. The pluperfect tense is formed in the same manner as the perfect, from 
the three classes of the past participles, to which is affixed the past tense of the 
auxiliary ‘to be.’ It is subject to the same changes in termination for gender and 
number as the preceding tense. 

243. Examples of the singular masculine and feminine : 

Aa pte Mo Schad ay & Jamey Fe Dy BP am ae gy PIAS dE om 
cman Bybee Comat ly ly of plist of at yg gage 4 gy be ball sore y 
af dl 

“Yahya Khan, together with his younger brothers, not one of whom HAD, as vet, 
REACHED man’s estate, girded up their loins to avenge their father. With the assiatance of the 
clan, they changed the bright day of the enemy into darksome night, and wreaked vengeance 


for his death upon the foe, whom they ruined and annihilated.”—Afzal Khan: Tarikh-i- 
Murassae. 
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eet al ty yb ay opin al af apt le Jonny ay a ayo Ay yy Atle 


“ Halima’h* Had GONE ouT somewhere, and had not been apprised concerning the Prophet. 
Some one gave her information concerning him; and, through dread on his account, she 
uttered loud cries.”—Zawallud Nama’h. 


Cal ars us re) ttre Sly fone 3 ect 4 oy) 4 
pr oh aS las) ee ag Gee i aS gs 


“One day I Hap BaT down on the throne quite happy, and without the least apprehension : 
The heat wholly overpowered me, and I became feverish, my body weak and languid.” 
—Story of King Jumjumah. 


pb rag) ys & nel do e) Gy week wy les 5) 
ela Sai wl ple geo alfa 
piak 4 bk C- cid ay eh CWS pried 


dan Uo spies of we Wd coi ge 


“Alone I HAD LAIN DOWN on the couch; I HAD FALLEN ASLEEP in tranquillity and repose ; 
When suddenly this vile slave—the faithless, treacherous ingrate— 
Laid his hand upon my person; and put his lips unto my chin: 
Then on the fastening of my dress he placed his odious fingers.”— Yusuf and Zulikha. 


244. Examples of the plural : 


Books Bly MY te ba Le west Gal 
Se ee Ce 
‘There were ten envoys from each country, who HAD ARRIVED from time to time. 
Her father treated them with distinction; he feasted them with magnificence.” 
— Yusuf and Zulifha. 
ka eng FS he gly Coad aS Ene & gam Ot 05 elyed GIR oS fine Y de ant 
7 4 7 : ' 
Sig gS Che 0 plo a pe SS sah eed OS ais sis 


‘ The feet, of those who had taken up a place in the midst, HAD STUCK FAST in the honey . 
and when they wanted to fly away, their wings also became smeared with it, and they fell intc 
the net of destruction and perdition,”— Aalilah wo Damnah. 


wb 2 Ng ae oe dy BL se cee Lyllyo & le Ae 


‘“ Around the walls of the palace there were silken lines fastened ; 
And splendid dresses of all sorts and kinds HAD DROPPED on them.”—Saif-ul-Mulak. 


* The name of Muhammad’s nurse. 
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245. As I have already remarked respecting the use of the past participle for 
the perfect tense by some writers, they are in the same manner partial to the use of 
the participle for the pluperfect, the auxiliary being understood. Example: 

aut ot ole Ky Gods 50 aaa Sosy 
gash yp i CS oe By 4b aygi ay pas o 
“N. is the splendour of Muhammad, which has shone and which has been diffused on the 
whole world. 


It was the dark night of chaos and inexistence when he like a sun HAD ARISEN in it.” 
—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 


ER EK tle Dovsrrun Past Tense 
246. This tense is also formed from the different past participles by the 
addition of the aorist tense of the auxiliary ‘to be,’ which may precede or follow 


the participle, and is not subject to change in termination for gender and number, 
the participle being alone affected. 


Sine rap 8 gt 8 seth SUL ss Une pat a te 
‘He who MAY HAVE FALLEN from mountains again ariseth ; 
But he cannot arise again who may have dropped from hearts,”—.£abd-ur-Rakman. 
BS agp Grey lye Mad ose Why HL 99 a gl Sad aed CG diye dm csp lo Il 
sl Set srt arr ty pm aleel 
“The eighth is that man whose rank and employment an enemy may have sought; and 
having outstripped him, MAY HAVE ATTAINED that office, and gained the confidence of the 
sovereign who giveth ear to his tales.”——Kalilah wo Damnah. 
Sy ee tm 58 es NO gy aed ed bye Fd dope 


““ Before the first night as yet MaY HAVE PASSED over a dead person, it is a regulated in- 
stitution that alms should be given on his account.”—Fawa'id-ush-Sharieah. 


247. Examples of the plural : 


PERE sy Hdd Ver yh IL sy aS of Us IC AS am sh le ais 
ao 34S} 
“The cattle which for the most part of the year may have been kept in thine own house, 


and MAY not HAVE GRAZED in the wilds, there is no portion of alms to be given on their 
account.” —Fawd td-ush- Shari ea’ h. 


28) boss thee SU wy te hes gy Soe cn) & pac 
“Their eyes WILL HAVE BECOME RAISED towards the road of those 
Who may have in their hands charitable gifts and alms.’”—abd-ur-Rahman. 
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248. There is another form of this tense obtained by adding the 2nd futur 
tense of the auxiliary ‘to be,’ to the different past participles. The following are 
examples : 


ee a G59 8 Susy cays w aid a 
= . ¢ — ‘ ‘ 
“He MAY HAVE LAUGHED wisi or MAY not. 
His heart’s grief MAY HAVE BECOME BEGUILED, or MAY not. 
He MAY HAVE CHOSEN tranquillity and ease, or May not. 
Some one MAY HAVE INQUIRED about the matter, or may not.”—abd-ul- Hamid 


ast anh de CS ogy Sy & USS gd ped ded ogy el yf 
“See! he MAY HAVE BECOME SEATED, aggrieved, amongst some asses, 
Or MAY HAVE FALLEN like a ruby amongst dust and ashes.” —Mald-ul-Hamid. 


“May God confound thee, thou fly of human nature ; 
For no mouth MAY HAVE BEEN LEFT free of thy kiss.’—Ahmad Shah, Abdali 


debt oile Past ConpirionaL TENSE. 


249. The past conditional or optative tense of the Pushto verbs is obtained 
by subjoining the imperfect or conditional tense of the auxiliary ‘ to be,’ to the past 
participle, with which a conditional conjunction or adverb of wishing must either be 
2xpressed or understood in the same sentence. 

250. The auxiliary remains unchanged in all three persons; and the past 
participle is alone subject to change in termination for gender and number, therefore, 
a few examples will suffice. 


yi Sey ule 4 Sly AS ly) jh OS 
““ Would that I had never been born! that I Hap NEVER coME into this world! 
That I had never seen grief, nor experienced this amount of tyranny and oppression ! ” 
_ Paneer and Zulikha. 
“ He burst into tears ; sa he also ssi against the folks, saying, ‘IF my son HAD 
TED, half the people of Balkh would have condoled with me.”—Fawa'id-ush-Sharv@awh, 
251. With a conditional conjunction or adverb of wishing, either expressed 
or understood, the second person singular of the imperfect tense of verbs also 
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conveys a conditional or optative signification similar to the preceding, but it is 
alone used for all six inflexions. The following are examples: 


a Nol Jory ete yg 6 ots ghyle day a} Llot 


“For a fool there is nothing better than silence: WERE HE AWAns of this counsel he would 
not be a fool.” — Gulstan. 


lacy AUT ayy dy gh ge SM aS pe yd Eee oh ww 2} 


“T HAD NOT SUNK to this degree in grief and affliction, 
Ir admonition HAD GONE more or less into my heart.” —abd-ul- Hamid. 


GE Jonge i ody & A Spaile (4) Bony le 4 las o I GS 
“Coup the hand of any one accomPLisH the works of the Almighty, 
No one would suffer a moment to pass without obtaining his own desires.” 
—Mabd-ur-Rahman. 
252, The second form of the imperfect tense, obtained from the simple past 
by prefixing the particle 1, as already described at paragraph 230, is also much 
used in the construction of the past conditional tense, as will be seen from the 


following example: 


caer 8 oe ort SIE S&S sory p oop rneud dm od py 
“ By whatever road they were fleeing, the stones were raining on them: if THEY ASCENDED 
the mountains, the dread birds followed them.”’—TZawallud Nama’h. 


253. Sometimes the condition is expressed by the simple imperfect, and the 
consequence by the second form of the imperfect above alluded to. Example: 


clan a Wt diy De aS spe cee 8h ight Wot gS ul Oo 
“ Ere this, love WOULD HAVE BURNT down the house of my body, 
If tears HAD not COME to my assistance.” —Zabd-ul-Hamid. 


254, The simple past tense is also often used in a hypothetical sense, and the 
consequence by the second future tense; as, 


Beet UT ot ey Sot lle LS By LIS 


“The Kattér Kafirs wILL BEcomzE converts to Islam, 
Ir the guardian (of the beloved) 18 SorrzNED by my tears.”—Habd-ul-Hamid. 


GID NS Aw yg ewe 5 


“I wit se1zz the sword of courage and resolution, 
IF grace and mercy coms from that which is hidden.”—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 
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255, Of the two forms of the conditional just explained, that obtained from 
he imperfect, which is formed from the past tense of the auxiliary ‘to be,’ with the 
particle a prefixed, is alone subject to change in termination for gender and number. 


(lm adeno Present Tense. 


256. There being thirteen classes of intransitive verbs, including perfect and 
imperfect, the present tense of each is formed in a different manner, by altering, 
rejecting, or adding other letters after dropping the .} of the infinitive, and affixing 
the necessary pronouns. 

257. The present tense of verbs of Class I. is formed by rejecting the (| of the 
nfinitive, and changing the last radical letter for another; as .Jo.c, ‘to recover’ 
health), i¢.2, ‘he recovers;’ JiJT ‘to fly,’ .jJ1 ‘he flies; Jxni ‘to become 
snsnared,’ des ‘he becomes ensnared;’ (Jory ‘to know,’ ete., cs yey ‘he 
cnows.’ 


8 aj Vine ey Y Ge SEG YD los get SP se ky sp 


‘Man neither dies on account of it, nor RECOVERS from it: 
Let not the Almighty afflict any one with the pain of love!” 
— Habd-ul-Hamid. 


cy US cS so yd Be git am No so ey 


“This is not the nightingale which FLIETH around the roses : 
It is my soul which hath flown towards thee.”—abd-ur- Rahman. 


y stpe A GIA cle al y db DS uJ S bbs yb BUY ES ler LSS 
ded oS 
‘‘Some became prophets, and some became disciples; but they made a gentle disposition 


and good qualities a net ; they led particular persons astray ; and the public BEcoNE entangled 
in the net like birds.”—Jdfakhzan Afghani. 


AY ape & eae pS wire cdg Wyo & Soy 4 


“Tn the worship of God, the sweat rLows like a river ; 
But I rrz not at mid-day from ploughing the land.”— Kasim Mali, Afridi. 


a 


\o A> Sade Aig Bh Ad yy Colewl sd 2h O sy: BOS la de syady) Ab 9 3h aS Ye ye 
Sd 4S i) oss? Paty 
“The Prophet said to us, ‘Do you KNow what this stinking smell is occasioned by? 


The companions of the Prophet said unto him, ‘Wz do not KNow what this impure smell is 
produced from,’”—Fand@id-xsh-Sharv aah. 
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258. The present tense of the verbs of Class II. is formed by dropping the ,} 
of the infinitive, and rejecting the two last radical letters; as in Jot }; ‘to run,’ 
and (Jw ys) or Jory, ‘to rain,’ Jul; ‘to hang.’ Examples: 

egy CHGS Ud Cui og sae ly Ode cud oe I ee D 
“T obtained such assistance from the potentiality of the spirit, 


That in one breath I nun from Kaf to Kaf—from one end of the world to the other.” 
—Mirza Khan, Ansari. 


TSP gt pert OIE md gl DL yy ULL pe den af 


“Though rain FALLETH on it for an age, 
The thistle will never a violet become.’ *—#abd-ur- Rahman. 


gS pce gh Ay gj ee ony NP SY eh WIS gm 8 ry Es 
“ Red with blood like unto red roses SWING 
A thousand hearts in every bend and twist of thy ringlets.”"—abd-ur-Rakman. 


259. The \ of infinitives of some of the verbs of this class, similar to those 
of which this last example is a specimen, is rejected; but chiefly by the Western 
Afghans; as, Jo; for JasSil; 


260. The verbs of Class III. reject the J of the infinitive and the three last 
letters in forming the pee tense ; as ulin ‘to sit.’ 


ae hawk said, ‘ When he calls out to me, I return from my as and I sit on his 
hand.’ The cock answered, ‘ Thou speakest truly.’”—Kalilah wo Damnah. 


261. The verbs which constitute Class IV. are few in number. ‘They reject 
the J of the infinitive and the last radical letter, altogether, in forming the present 
tense ; and the first vowel, which is long, is lost by elision ; as in (Jo,\> ‘to crack or 
split” Example: , | 


a) ott ye Ss ants bot cole 9 
“She has no equal in loveliness, On her account, loving hearts BREAK.” 
—Ahmad Shah, Abdati. 


262. Class V. drops the (J of the infinitive and the last radical letter for two 
others in forming the present ; as jz ‘to ascend’ in the following example : 


Ay whe MS ese yj Of od see tty te el A 


* The violet is known as the Gul-i-Paighambar, or the Prophet’s flower. 
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“Through crudity and rawness, ebullition and agitation aniseTH from the pot: 
Of the heart’s death, the manifest tongue giveth evidence.”"—#abd-ul- Hamid. 
268. The verbs of Class VI. merely reject the ,J of the infinitive, without 
altering the other letters more than substituting , for ,; as (J |e ‘to die.’ 


GF Ud pail Oe? vied ey pe date & ley 0 
“At the fountain of attainment of desire, I p1z with lips parched, 
From the burning inflammation of the anxiety of separation.”—#abd-ul- Hamid. 


264. Class VII. adds another letter after dropping the ,} of the infinitive, for 
the present tense, as in J,» ‘to burn.’ Example: 


es Pa eee me Cees Oe 
wh 8 i yy db LO ap & al go usi~e yl & ent O Sle dm 


“On becoming aware that Mulik surneTa in the fire of love, 
He again began to speak his thanks and congratulations to him.’—Saz/-wl-Mulak. 


265. The verbs of the remaining six classes are all imperfect, and only two— 
Classes VIII. and X.—have any present tense; the remainder take the present of 
other verbs to supply the deficiency. 

266. The present tense of verbs of Class VIII. is formed in a similar 
manner to that of the verbs of Class I., by dropping the .} of the infinitive and 
substituting another letter for the last radical one; as in Jail. ‘to break,’ Jol 
‘to remain,’ Jo 3 ‘to pass away,’ ete. Example: 


EU? BL gyre te Hy! 48) Be? Bw? ss Aer 
“* Alas for pleasant life that PasszTu thus away! 
Like a stream it floweth swiftly past, alas! alas!”—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 


ple; ‘to run,’ which is of Class IX., has no present tensc, but uses the 
present of JxJéj;, which bears the same signification, and has been already 
described under Class II., to which it belongs. 

267. Verbs of Class X. form the present tense in a similar manner to those 
of Class VI., by the mere rejection of the ,} of the infinitive, and adding the dif- 
ferent affixed pronouns ; as in (io ‘to go.’ Example: 


ihe pS go Othe aS dm $y 005 5 0 Sey me Am soedy & LY 
“We used not to know, at all, ourselves, as to where WE GO; 
Neither did we (then) understand what country it is or what place.”—Satf-ul-Mulak. 
268. J,3 ‘to go,’ which comes under Class XI., has no present tense, and 
uses that of Ji ‘to go or depart,’ which belongs to the following class. 
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269. The infinitive lj ‘to go or depart,’ which constitutes Class XII. is one 
of the most irregular verbs in the Pushto language, and uses 4& or ¢ as the pre- 
sent tense, which belongs to some unknown root. Example: 


wre 5 29 OY ph one UL eS ple tL shh Calg soled 
“The Prince said, ‘ Make ready my horse and spear, oh friends ! 


For I go to China: I have very many stages before me.’”—Bahram Gar. 


270. Jel, ‘to come,’ constitutes Class XIII. of the intransitive verbs, and is 
similar to the preceding. The prefixed |, is changed, according to the person 
referred to, for ,s and _,,, the significations of which have been given in Chapter V. 
It has no present tense of its own, and uses that of Ji, with the prefixed pronouns 
already referred to. The following is an example: 


SE yy OGY mm ple Lpdly de eoplyl ae ad IT by 
Spd} 55 & CS opm lel o iy A est Sl gale go pp 
“Again a sound came, that Ibrahim the friend of God comrta, 
Aggrieved in heart on account of Imam Husain’s death. 


The lady Sa'tra’h, too, approacheth afflicted and sorrowful ; 
Disconsolate on account of Imam Husain’s death.”--Muhammad Hanifah. 


271. In works on divinity and other religious writings, ~,, or 4 is very 
generally affixed to the third person singular and plural, masculine and feminine, of 
the present tense, as in the first line of the example just given. It is also added to 


the aorist, future, imperative, and the past; and will be found explained under those 
heads. 


gybde Aorist TENSE. 


272. Properly speaking, the present tense is formed from the aorist by reject- 
ing the prefixed § of the latter, which constitutes the only difference between them ; 
therefore, it will not be necessary to give separate examples of each of the thirteen 
classes of the intransitive verbs, but merely to point out any peculiarities that 
may exist, and exceptions to general rules. Examples: 


ith SUES ay panes ij hte OS) gaat gop ges 0 ald emer cys de 5 ae 
“ Like as a fowl MAY BECOME ENTANGLED in a loose snare of a hundred nooses, 
So (her) dishevelled locks entangled me in embarrassment and perplexity.” 
—Mabd-ul-Hamid. 
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o bass yl esis ule y ey) so 63 owl y & 33 ai S a Ydxd bom Bye “OL aS yy dm 
6 le 2 
‘When it comes to his recollection that ‘I have not made the first faeda’h,’* and he be 
about to arise from his sitting posture, HE SHOULD RETURN to the same position and perform 
the kaeda’h.”—Fanwid-ush-Sharv@ah, 
syLd boyy 90 oO Sic DO lal a> y bb ay os ee gt ioe GE aye 5 lk w as 
5d Voy 


“Tf I sHoOULD STAND here, the crow will seize me: what is it necessary to do? He 
said—‘ The appliances of genius and prudence are invented as a remedy for difficulty and per- 
plexity.’ °—Kalilah wo Damnah, 


aS | i> > ty sid eo a ay me Gis bad caver.) a) usa le dd 9) ») usr 3 5S b> 
x ’ 4A “ ‘ ay : a 
GGtlo 68 URE YA colgy GIS dan i o39 UW Cet dl ope 5 


“Tf'a person SHOULD DIE, and may have repented of calumny, he will enter into Paradisc 
before all the rest of the creation; but if HE SMOULD DIE, and may not have repented of 
slander and evil-speaking,, he will enter Hell long before the rest of the world.” ~ Fuwa’id-ush- 
Shar? gah, 


273. The prefixed ; of this tense, like the — of the Persian, is often rejected 
as redundant, but the proper signification can seldom be mistaken. Examples: 


ls) 2 50 plo dm ast ole» ced plo a Glan S o5) Cast a 


‘What cause for astonishment is it, though the Phenix SHOULD DECOME ENTANGLED in the net, 


(By means) of every bird-catcher who possesseth the net of sincerity and love.” 
—Aabd-ul-Hamid. 


Bag yd Che tied lew 0 Sle lO ol a ply 9 ode LEIS lo oe corva,s 
5D sy codes YY pgS gh Gye ay bed de 


‘Wisdom also maketh this demand, that the dust of unfaithfulness SHOULD NOT REST on 
the skirt of any one’s circumstances or affairs. The cock answered him—' What ingratitude, 
or what bad faith has been found in me?’”—Falilah wo Damnah. 


gst slos OY dm 58 yy sds heaps 5 clas jas 


‘Our God hath bestowed grace on the Faithful, that tmzyY smovLD WALK in the ways 
of Muhammad, the Chosen One.”— Fawé'td-ush-Shari'ea h, 


274. An example of the ‘ or 4 prefixed to the third persons of the aorist, as 


« A form of sitting at prayer. ¢ This is an example of the particle of negation inserted. See paragraph 422. 
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well as other tenses in religious writings, for the sake of cuphony, referred to at 
paragraph 215, is contained in the following extract: 


a aa : 4 a a cd * a ' Z 
Gem SNe al 2 o out 5S GG ete Fel gS rd ol & ee © 
Jo Gas jolt pile 5d 450 

“Whether a man may sink in the water and be drowned, or MAY BECOME CONSUMED in 
fire, or may be devoured by wolves; under all these circumstances the interrogation (at the 


last day) is certain and beyond a doubt; for He is Omniscient, and Omnipotent.”— Fana’id- 
ush- Shari ea h. 


yolm pel Ist Furcvre on Precative Tense. 

275. The first future or precative tense is precisely the same as the aorist 
with the exception that it adds the particle » to the third person singular and 
plural, whether masculine or feminine, and by which it is always distinguishable. 

276. As the aorist merely differs from the present by the prefixed 5, and the 
Ist future from the aorist by prefixing the y to the third persons, consequently 
it will be unnecessary to give examples of each of the intransitives, which have 


already been given for the present, as by prefixing the particles referred to, these 
tenses can be formed. Examples: 


cs? 5 bY 9 5S lk Yo py Fo MY etd & ty Ole ARO 
“HE SHOULD sTaND parallel to the head of the mausoleum, with his face towards 
Makka’h, and HE SHOULD STAND about three or four yards distant.” — Fawa’id-ush-Shar? aa’ h. 
ws A BL yy eS BG YEAS he Coy YE OG Sp ee we Ep 
cst Hyp 9 lb 0 & siynle 59 


“Tf man by inadvertency should omit the appointed section of the Kur’in (in prayer) in 
either of the first two inclinations of the body, and, at the time of making the inclination, it 
cometh to his recollection; HE SHOULD RETURN to the bending position, and on that very place 
repeat the section required.”—Fana@id-ush-Shari'ewh. 


277. Like the preceding tense, the prefixed ; of this also is often rejected 
altogether, and sometimes understood ; as in the following extract : 
BY gh jody |S 5 ate 9 Ml 0 at 2 am od ols wy als abd Gone a cigs, i 
Sle ME 9 gary Td ene 0 ale aad d Sb OL by yd eet de Glas 9 
“ A listener to slander will become liberated from that sin, when he shall deny it with his 


tongue, and shall refrain from it, or shall put in a word, so that the calumny be refuted ; or 


HE SHOULD RISE UP from the place and release himself from hearing backbiting.”—Fawa 7d- 
ush-Shari'aa’h, 


l4 
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278. When a personal pronoun is used with the third person of this tense, 
the 4 precedes the prefixed 3, but when the third personal pronoun is not used, the 
5 precedes the 9; as in the following example : 


‘ Let not fire nEAcu the house of any one, 
Though its brightness be the sun’s or the moon’s.”—/abd-ur- Rahman. 


clefauee 2ND Future TENSE. 


279. The second future tense is formed from the aorist by the addition of the 
particle 1, and is subject to exactly the same rules and variations as that tense. 
Examples are contained in the following extracts : 


gee & Upbee Cop pdm Soy Wy CE & ered & Soe Fw ble & SLL oo Ge ab 


wegen 5 dee Sle ed a ray pd ob Sym 
“Passing over the bridge of Sarit is true my friends, and you WILL BE PERTURBED 
through awe. Both good and bad WILL ASSEMBLE on it; all actions will be weighed; and 
every one WILL KNow the state of his case.’—Fawa’id-ush-Shari eah. 


SS tS AE Baye OF 5 yt SY dw ape gu aj § WLS spe Oyj 
“If thou dost not take pity on me, I sHaLL viz. Thou wilt not act rightly: thou wilt 
murder thy sister! Why dost thou speak, oh deceiver ?”—Adam Khan and Durkhana’. 


it el Ar 5 8 ey FY gS 50 od pd Unt 9 
“There are some scorpions of Hell, that if they strike a mountain with their sting, 17 
WILL BURN, and become ashes.’—~Baba Jan. 
280. As in the two preceding tenses, the prefixed j of this tense also, is 
rejected as redundant ; but invariably so for those verbs which do not take j in the 
past tense, previously explained. 


BF WIA ce NDS 5p FSS oh grew yg SS Cryer Y gh yj & ULE pel 
EBS Bh ape Y old Sy Ce 50 dl 


“ Depressed in mind, and altered in countenance, Adam Khan said unto Miro and Balo: 
‘If this affair is not completed by my hand, I will disappear from this country. WILL you ao 
with me, or WILL you not?’”—Adam Khan and Durkhana’i. 


281. When a regular personal pronoun (Jai. ,«2), a8 well as the affixed 
personal pronoun (jcx+ .+3), is used in this tense, the 4 precedes the particle 5, 
but when no separate pronoun is used, the a follows the 3. Examples: 
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Gh bpp stp Jo Glut yf 2 
ps aie G88 pels 5s 4 8! 
“T am a longer after roses: I am burnt to the heart by separation. 
Shouldst thou put off the time to evening even, I s1ALL BECOME entirely CONSUMED.” 
— Yusuf and Zulihha. 
wpe oe ST oy BG oO eth Oe Sw | 
“The morning of the dark night of sorrow WILL DAWN at last!” 
The grief of separation WILL at length REACH ITs TERMINATION !”— Yusuf and Zulikha. 


282. In poetry some license is taken with respect to the 4: it is often 
inserted between the syllables of a word, and also, in the case of a compound verb, 
formed by prefixing a preposition or postposition to a simple infinitive. 


Ws Seo aeSe ede pp OES ow 


eV Ay eS a oi gel ge 


“When in this doubt, be should look from the corner of his eye towards the congregation, 
and determine 


That ‘if they sit, I win argo sit, and if they rise, I wiLL also nsx.’ "—Rashid-ul-By'an. 
Several words may also intervene between the particle and the verb—one may 
be at the commencement, the other at the termination of the sentence; as in this 
extract : = _ 
EP ae le Sk EE ee en) 
“Utter not any miore words of counsel or admonition unto me, 
Otherwise I wILL now Go out to the paganism of black curls.” —abd-ul-Hamid. 


yt) IMPERATIVE. 

283. The imperative mood is always formed in a similar manner to the Ist 
future tense, with these exceptions, that it has no first person singular or plural, and 
that it drops the affixed personal pronoun for the second persons, and is not liable to 
change in termination for gender; but in other respects it is subject to the same 
rules and exceptions as the preceding tenses of the aorist and first future. The 
following are examples : 
ty) Cyn Om iS dimiS ld y 41/3 cyl ainkr $n 4 cpyl Ah de 59 4 pido a 

“Go not towards Syria! tuRN BAcK now! Remain stationary in some place, if thou 
hast any affection for the Prophet.”"—Zamallud Nama’h. 

JP Sj gy OY AL HW Sal) ype ae aaj ay by 0 

“ Bz not DECEIVED, oh hermit, with the asceticism of hypocrisy ! 

For the slave-girl’s son and daughter will be held in no estimation.”—.£abd-ul- Hamid. 
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Wed ily yl & agi pe a ade de LR al Se se alo atu 
“ComE sometimes to my tomb, oh my beloved one! 
Burn not my heart (even there) with the fire of separation.” Kasim Atal, Afridi. 


TRANSITIVE VERBS. 


usdare (Jleil afacal-i-mutacaddi. 


phn cle Past Tense. 

284. Under this head are included primitive and causal verbs, which form 
their past tenses somewhat differently from intransitives, by rejecting the J, the 
sign of the infinitive mood, and prefixing to this base or root the particle, the sign 
of the past, which is written 3, »5, and occasionally 4, ; as Jy. ‘to shake,’ Quis 5 or 
spild § ‘he shook’; (J,;J1 ‘to cause to fly,’ y4\j,l!, or sf\j,l, “he caused to fly.’ When 
the first letter of the infinitive isT, the , of the past tense is used without the (~), 
and thus becomes united to the 1. 

285. Derivative verbs formed from adjectives by the addition of (Jj reject this 
termination in forming the past tenses, thus returning to their primitive state, and 
the past tense of the verbs J or .J,f ‘to do,’ must be used in forming them; as 
ui ‘bent,’ Sse “to bend,’ & Ges or § yj ‘he bent ;’ LAS ‘hard,’ J,O5 ‘to 
harden,’ § LS ‘he hardened.’ 

286. A few verbs derived from nouns and pronouns by the addition of Jj are 
subject to the same rules; as j\> ‘a sacrifice,’ J,l> “to sacrifice,’ § j\> ‘he saeri- 
ficed ;’ Ups ‘self,’ Jos ‘to make one’s own,’ § Us ‘he gained over.’ There is, 
however, an exception to this, as in all other rules, in ,J,, ‘to frighten,’ from s,,, 
‘fright,’ which becomes y)\,. 5 or 33,5 5 ‘he frightened,’ thus lengthening the vowel 
preceding the final letter from (=) to 1, which is also the rule with regard to 
most primitive infinitives terminating in ,}. 

287. Primitive intransitives are made transitive by changing the ,} of the 
infinitive into Jj, as Jw}, ‘to shed,’ ‘to scatter,’ j,i, ‘to strew,’ ‘to dispel;’ 
Jou; ‘to swing,’ J,%; ‘to make to swing;’ and derivative intransitives obtained 
from adjectives are made transitive by changing the .Jw of the infinitive into ,),; 
as Jats ‘to burn,’ Js ‘to consume ;? and which are subject to the rules laid down 
in paragraph 285. 

288. Transitive verbs must agree with their objects in gender and number, in 
all the inflections of the past; and the object must be in the nominative, and some- 
times in the dative, and the agent in the instrumental case. 


JE Ley Gerad pd ay gl JL 5 1) Sdn add lh gl ype alt ol 
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“he king caLLED the boy’s MoTuER and FATHER, and DISMISSED THEM with many 
pifts.” —Gulistan. 

289. The affixed personal pronouns (aa pas) are not used with transitive 
verbs in the past tense, and the regular prefixed personal pronouns in the instrumental 
case must be used instead. 

The other form of personal pronoun used with verbs to denote the agent, 
described at paragraphs 129-131, is used with transitive verbs to denote the agent, 
and may precede or follow the ; the sign of the past. 

When, as in the following example, an affixed personal pronoun may be used 
with a transitive verb, it points out the objective case; as— 

& all Ode bell ps Cee phe ye ll dm ad ly ai de ot clas pall cays Ie 
Sear 2 dee lasts gh SG ae $8 4 eh aye dy apd apd te att Gd pel gd J ae 
wy 0 ied Gj Aly 10 aye dm sy sgh US 

‘The whole of this tribe assembled before Midad and Madad, saying, ‘Give us informa- 
tion with regard to the future, as to what will be the condition of the tribe; and why did you 


not INFORM US respecting the events which have passed, that we might have taken counsel in 
the accomplishment of our affairs, so that we had not sustained such detriment and injury?” — 


Afzal Khan. 

290. The twenty-four classes of transitives, perfect and imperfect, have ten 
methods of forming the past tense, which I shall divide into as many forms. 

291. Form I. The verbs of Classes I., VI., VII., VIIL., and XII. form their 
past tenses by rejecting the J of the infinitive, and lengthening the first vowel from 
(=) to | in the singular; as in the following examples: 

can se ot SE aflel, — pypf ad CES Sy 6 CSS at yy 

“With what modesty and diffidence shall I behold bashfulness and chasteness? 
The bud HATH THROWN BACK the veil from its head for the sake of the rose.” 

— abd-ul- Hamid. 
ad er Slt re te aS bet Bile & Ad Jy dm gsbely Ih | LEG sles be 
itl tp gis 

“Mulla Karmali sent somz one on before, saying, ‘Go and give information to 


Durkhina't, that The Unfortunate, with people along with him, hath come to the spring.’”— 
Adam Khan and Durkhana’i. 


292. The long vowel | is again rejected in the plural for (=); as 
Si yyy 8 2f No dies 5 p98 MY § allan spe Spel ges aS oD 4) nj 


“That very hour Zen Zenah sent MEN after Muttalib and called him ; and he entertained 
him like a brother.” —-7awallud Nama’h. 
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le ty aS Sted se so ado Sle a os by $B oy Gltilo 
‘The NURSES SAID to her, ‘ Oh daughter! 
What is thy condition? relate thy affairs unto us.’ ”—Saif-ul-Mulik. 

293. The first and second persons plural are the same as the third person 
masculine singular, with the plural form of pronouns prefixed ; but the third person 
masculine plural is formed by merely prefixing the 3 to the simple infinitive, as in 
the two examples just given. 

294. Another form of the third person plural, applicable to all classes of verbs, 
is written with the same letters as the feminine singular, and is also the case with 
regard to intransitive verbs;* but the final letter is preceded by the vowel (+), 
which conveys a shorter sound than that of the feminine », and is equivalent 
to the diphthong @. The following extract is an example :— 


Je 4 keh oay gl 6 BS yy peo y SD Coy) Ges i 
“ Quickly she gavz her own cLoTHEs to the king’s daughter, 
And cLoTuED herself in the RoyaL RoBES.—Sazf-ul-Mulah. 4 
295. The feminine form of the past tense of transitive verbs is obtained in the 
same manner as that of intransitives, by affixing » (Ad-?-kha/7) to the infinitive itself, 
which is changed to % or (—) in the plural. 
296. Some verbs also drop the ,} of the infinitive in the feminine singular, 
and substitute » (Ad-1-khafi) for the » (hd-t-zd-hir) of the masculine; but not the 
verbs of this form. Examples of the feminine: 


ES 5) we 0 ghey ao yo LS sl aly fh) Ueto nd yli of 0 


“The HAND of destiny and death struck the drum of departure, therefore, oh my eyes, 
you should hid adieu to the head.” —~ Gulistan. 


by shi Os Ay 10 dpb gle Ayol, lo a> 35 ase 59 tgp Ud Io 
“This matter was exceedingly difficult for Moses; nevertheless when NE cast 17 (his 
staff) down, it became a serpent. This happened by the power of the All Powerful.”— 
Babu Jan. 
bho oe joer sae 5S (sit gh tye ly 6 dene Gre de C5 ah he 
dyn) 5 AOS em 3 wd w alot; 


“The sage directed them to throw the slave into the river. After he had sunk several 
times, they caught him by the hair and cast him back into the boat, which HE SEIZED firmly 
with his hand.” —Gulistan. 


* See paragraph 214 and note, 
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297. Example of the plural: 
2 Sipe re LSS fda esl cy giUNgh Sy safe tly Sigh de 95 yy ded ondyy jn 
ae) ra us J by 
“Tt was in the middle of the day that they arrived near the fort. The brave fellowa Laip 


their hands on it by the way, and in the short space of three hours they gained the victory.”— 
Afzal Khan. 


298. Some infinitives have more than one method of forming the past tense, 
and applicable both to masculine and feminine; as in \v , ‘to speak’ or ‘to say.’ 
Examples : 

AS i age Sf NOS et O lee & ls 
“When he (Mirmami) delivered up Durkhana’l to him, a man who was a servant of Gijar 


Khan's was standing by, to whom HE RELATED the circumstance, on which Gajar Khan dis- 
charged an arrow at Mirmami, but it did not take effect_—Adam Khan and Durkhana’i. 


Pe OS gy Gg dle log 258 soy dey Gb 
‘The Queen sPoxE to her mother clandestinely ; 
And with this circumstance, also, she acquainted Badrt.’-—Saz/-ul-Muluk. 
‘* Nolishadah sa1p——‘ Oh, King of the Universe! 
In this manner I discover from the books.’ ””—Saif-ul-Mulik. 


299. Form II. consists of the infinitives of Classes III., IV., and X., which 
form the past tense by merely rejecting the J of the infinitive and prefixing the 
particle ;, as exemplified by the following extracts: 


Sp MS shes CHEN pm gol ad pa Fudd day & 


“In my life-time thou didst thus put mz out of thy remembrance, 
Like as one forgetteth a deceased person of a hundred years.”—.Zabd-ul- Hamid, 


5 ole OF ae  ayly dad mud ly Fay yf dy de> Oy! 
“When Aba Bakr made an exhortation, they all rook his apvicg, acted up to it, and 
became resolute in it.”—Famd'id-ush-Shari'@a'h. 


300. The plural of Form II. of the past is derived in the same manner as 
Form I. Examples: 

seo Gb ae S 5S ee Saldohs Jd we gry eve UH 

BU Se Sy ol ye See Sp ol uae 

by re Slee egw so Spy! wy eo Jas 04 ly 


* This latter form is more properly speaking the imperfect tense, but used for the past. See paragraph 323. 
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“ After forty days they came into the presence of the King, 
And made their statement to him in a humble manner— 
“We have SEARCHED through SEVEN REGIONS with great care, 
And seven generations of every person has been inspected. 
There will be a daughter born to Shahbal, son of Shih Rukh : 
Her name is Badri Jamail—the Sovereign of the Fair.’”»—Sazf-ul-Mulah. 

301. Some of the infinitives of Classes III. and X. ending in c, which are 
contained in Form IT. of the past tenses, insert a , before the final letter for the third 
person masculine singular, which is changed to \ for the plural, the ~ then taking 
an affixed (+) or x; as 42S ‘to behold,’ =»S 5 ‘he beheld,’ al 3 ‘ they beheld.’ 
Examples : 

wy ss de to gp Gg ble 4 ah eel Weak ty sdlals wef fsck 
“Said saw that the prince was not seated on the throne; 
And in his mind this matter he passed over.” —-Saif-ul-Muliih. 
lols Usps ab oly bat SLE eyo dl de wll 5 8 
“The Goldsmith saw that his sweetheart cometh, and 
He went out to receive her, delighted and overjoyed.” —Sazf-ul-Mulak. 

302. The infinitives which constitute Form II. of the past use s for the 
feminine singular termination, affixed to the masculine or to the J of the infinitive 
indiscriminately, which is changed to % or (—) in the plural. 

obra Stumm SS de Su aT Glo J obs « 
“With all speed HE there REPEATED the INVOCATION, 
And he breathed on the fair face of the beloved.” —Sazf-ul-Mulak. 


Moar ly ge Led ol phel) ASS Ad jy yy cotry Lyd Gare 0 ahi bey SON) tye 
‘“My mother said unto me—‘Thy grandfather divides the propitiatory offering of dates ; 
vo there:’ therefore I came and Took uP a DaTE.—Fana'id-ush-Sharvewh. 


pleas 3 gees cage FEL aS ge oe PY bj OW 
“He placed ten thousand men under each commander, 
And then he DEMANDED Boats from the boatmen.—Saif-ul-Muluk. 

303. Form III. The infinitives of Classes XI. and XIV. form the past tense 
by rejecting the J of the infinitive and prefixing the particle ; as in the preceding 
Form, with the exception that the last letter of the root is accented or moveable in 
this, whilst if is quiescent in the former. 

ty Sy p96 deegeT Gallo hE wy Ay ly gdyo de Ole le 

“When Durkhana’l HEARD THIS REPLY with her ears, she became faint and powerless ; 

she sighed, and became (as it were) blind and deaf—Adam Khan and Durkhana’s. 
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dds AI dl) dem dunle So ile foe sel) ayly Ad BY sya 3 Lele upliob o bey 5 
“He said— beneath the shadow of the wealth of royulty I KEPT at but the envious, 
pleased and contented, but they did not become satisfied.’ "— Gulistan. 
304, The feminine terminations of the infinitives of this Form are » or (=) for 
the singular, and % or (—~) for the plural. Examples: 


cl 


GIF WI & lo Us 9&3 soiys G59 IN Bp AR YN ced sl dm 


Hoey S Hed sty GSU yi toed Fy ded de as, 0 


“In the morning, when her father beheld her, he came to his son-in-law, and askKED him 
about it, saying: 

“Ob rascal! how sharp are those teeth of thine? To what extent wilt thou stretch her 
lips? they are not leather |’ ”—Gulistan. 


whys iy 9S 9 gp p> ele Mis aly Bae 18 sit te 
“When the nurse HEARD THIS SPEECH from hin, 
They at length departed from their own house.”—Sa//-ul-Mulak. 


OU aed os N sls ps qd ddd dm 
HY Sw gle 0 ysis IS lo & Ulam aye 
“When the nurse gEARD from her such:singular and uncommon worDs, 
She became amazed at the circumstance, and perplexed as to its remedy.” — J asuf and Zulikha. 
305. By far the greater number of infinitives in the language form their past 
tenses according to one of the three Forms already explained, for which reason I 
have given pretty numerous examples of them. The infinitives of the remaining 
Forms, being few in number comparatively, will not require so many examples to 
illustrate them. 
306. Form IV. These obtain their past tenses in a similar manner to the verbs 
of Form II. by rejecting the J of the infinitive, the last characteristic letter being im- 
movable or quiescent, but with this difference, that they altogether reject the ; 
of the past, by which there is no difference in the mode of writing between the past 
and the imperfect; thus Jai!) ‘to unloose,’ —'!, “he unloosed;’ Jl ‘to take 
away,’* =» ‘he took away.’ 


whj evty albol oO GLw Lee ol wad My ai yy aol a Cal 
‘With hands folded on navel he stood before him in a respectful manner, 
And in commendation of the king his ronguz he UNLoosED.—Saif-ul-Mulih. 


Gore ogi ke te ole ee ya aaily gies O Lela 


‘‘Sardasi’i unLooseD her brother’s bonds, which Bahram with much skill had fastened.” 
—Bahrim Gar. 


* This infinitive is used for animate objects, and i Me for objects inanimate. 
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VEY yd ss cole eS Gl Fy lj os 4 
“With much distress and suffering they Toox us away to the prison, 
And treated us with much impropriety and disrespect.” Saif-ul-Mulak. 
807. The feminine is obtained in the same manner as that of the infinitives of 
the preceding Form. 
308. Form V. drops the J of the infinitive in forming the past, the final 
characteristic letter being movable, and merely differs from Form J. (which see), 
inasmuch as it altogether rejects the prefixed 3; as Js-.4S ‘to seat,’ or ‘make sit.’ 


Ub 5 j2 & aplneS SEK ay ol age) § Uns natal Jer aa 
“The young woman took the prince by the hand, 
And with much pomp and grandeur sEATED HIM on the throne.”—Saif-ul-Muluk. 
309. The simple infinitive of this as well as other classes of verbs is often 
used for the past tense, but, in such cases, an affixed personal pronoun in the objec- 
tive case is used with it, as in the following: 


S20 Spees GIR A Bee de sy hf ayly GB Unde aad wy 
“He called the whole of them into the assembly, 
And with much kindness sEarED THEM near himself.”— Saif-ul-Mulak. 


310. The feminine termination for this class of infinitives in the past is the 
same as for the preceding Forms. Example: 
Agee § USA or Fah fi ptm Gol Cyd pe alle pla & Coys aed olf am 
‘When suddenly that BEAUTIFUL ONE, the beloved of the whole world, 
Was summoned to her father’s presence, and szaTED by him at his side.” 
—Tusuf and Zulikha. 
311. Form VI. consists of the infinitives which wholly reject the sign of the 
infinitive and last or final letter in the past, as (Jy. ‘to burn’ or ‘consume,’ as § 


‘he burnt.’ Example: 


obey ere Sos) & Ghe Ow 3 5 aS jib Sa op ae apd 
“‘T know not whether it was a man, or some other thing, 
Which entirely consUMED Mr in the fire of love.”"—Saif-ul-Mulak. 

812. Form VII. rejects the J of the infinitive and prefixes a syllable to the 
root, the final letter of which is quiescent. These infinitives also reject the prefixed 
3 and are not common; as Jj, ‘to remove’ or ‘take away,’ js, ‘he removed.’ 
Example : 

tthe 8S ee aj gt he Sew kb oy ach | eile 
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“* At last thine eyes CARRIED AWAY ny NEANT from me, 
Notwithstanding I guarded it with patience and endurance.” —M#abd-ul- Hamid. 
318. Form VIII. The past is formed by rejecting the sign of the infinitive 
and the prefixed 5, as JUL ‘to play away’ or ‘lose at play,’ asl ‘he played’ or 
‘lost.’ Example: 


Mil G55 Seam © 5b er ab pe te gd gay de le 


“Te who hath Lost his tire in pleasure, hath not bought anything, but hath Lost his 
GOLD.” —Gulistan, 


314. The past tense of the causal infinitive J,UL is often used for the past 
tense of JUL, asin the following *: 


CYS ad fs ole bb Ee gilengs gp ad gslad 3 ill pale ae 

“They who show cnmity to the good friends of the Almighty, have Lost their rartu and 
RELIGION, and have become accounted infidels.”—/amd'id-ush-Shari awh, 

315. Form IX. The verbs of this class are formed from adjectives generally, 
and obtain the past tense by rejecting the .Jj used in their formation, as also the 
prefixed 3 of the past, and, to complete it, the past tense of (J, or ,J$ ‘to do,’ 
is required ; a8 yu ‘to inter,’ § Vas ‘he interred.’ Example: 

S be)! poy E% 43 \, 323} Lad aS 3p ai Ly mrger Co be 

“Then the Prophet said, ‘Show unto me hell, for thou hast FILLED my HBART with much 
desire.’ —Majmucat-i- Kandahari. 

316. The whole of the infinitives of this, as well as Forms VI., VII., and VIII., 
obtain the plural in the same manner as those before described, and take s or (~) for 
the feminine in the singular, and (=) or & in the plural. 

317. Form X. The infinitives of this class use the simple infinitive with the 
prefixed 5 for all three persons, both singular and plural; as w+ ‘to laugh,’ 
Jxs § ‘he laughed,’ etc. Example: 

A ml gles toy fpadas sla a glo o Jus 5 pled as oly y glo cud fae y 
83 OL Cyedigt do ailo ad 90 ad 
“The accursed mark was visible on his breast, and on beholding it the Imam LavGHED. 


On this, Shimr said—‘ What is thy laughter at present occasioned by, now that not one grain 
of thy existence remaineth?’”— Hasan and Husain, 


The above form of the past is also used for the feminine singular and plural. 
318. Form XI, (J,$ ‘to do’ or ‘perform,’ which is imperfect, and used as 


* See page 67, Class Y. 
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mm auxiliary, rejects the ,} of the infinitive and the last radical letter in the past, and 
takes the prefixed 5; as, a jor 3 ‘hedid’ The cms is an pone 


at 


“The Prophet. aapz this REPLY to the lady Aa’cgha’h, ‘The sound of Nakir and Mattes 
will fall as pleasantly on the ear of the Faithful as the application of a collyrium to one’s eyes.’” 
— Fane id-ush-Sharvewh. 


319. The prefixed particle of the past is sometimes omitted, as in the following 
extract : 


ai eS remem plel ad cd sarlil oS 5) Gal a ple) O98 > Ea 
“ Notwithstanding all the rorct 1 UsED to remove the Imam’s hand, yet he did not undo 
the fastening of Imam Husain’s drawers.”— Hasan and Husain. 
This verb does not undergo change in termination for gender or number. 
320. ¢, or 4 is often affixed to the third person singular and plural of the 
past tense of verbs, particularly in religious writings, or at the termination of a line 
in poetry, for the sake of eee thus— 


Giada eas 
“ After that AZumar bin Sad, who was a champion, and computed amongst the army of 
the Yezidis, with great wrath struck nim with a mace, and sEPARATED the-head of that 
youth from his body.”— Hasan and Husain. 


Jj\iAwsl Ugole Inperrecr Tense. 
321. After having explained the past tense so fully, the imperfect is easily 
described. 
The different methods of obtaining the imperfect may be divided into six classes. 
822. I. Out of the twenty-four classes of transitive verbs, fifteen form the past 
by prefixing the 5, and the imperfect tenses of the whole of these are obtained by 
oes rejecting that prefix; as |i ‘to bind,’ s,0 3 or ,U 3 ‘he bound,’ s,4 or 4b 
‘he was ee The following extracts are examples : 
Sid ays 2 solpld Gye le Gh oy a? fel Guy yy 
“He Was SEARCHING about for him every here and there, 
Until at last he found the prince quite beside himself.” —Saif-ul-Mulih. 
B) ee & ay Ji ob Sd sh AS Laue te us galool OS w silalool lyst dg 
“One of the kings of old was extremely negligent in aflairs of state, and USED To KEEP 
his army in arrears.” —Gulistdn. 
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323. hy ‘to say,’ which is of the above class, has a second form of the im- 
perfect, which is also obtained by rejecting the prefix. 
pe Ly eee dS i 19 gael yor 0d (oJ dey lol » 
“All WERE SAYING, ‘ This ia a very virgin of paradise indeed, 
Sent out of heaven into this world !’”—BLahram Gar. 


324, The plural is formed according to the same rules as the past tenses 
already described. Example: 


sink 5a oS 3 Ow dowd ype A te ido ut 2 3 ua & Gat o 
“* All round the heavens HE WAS VIEWING flames which were taking fire from the stars, and 
his idols too had fallen, and were turned upside down.”—TZawallud Nama’k. 
325. The feminine termination is formed in the same manner as for the past 
tense. Examples: 


“ 


AT ape a cesta Ja ary U LE col 


Api glo so d J Nhe Lad dm 
59 wy HE wo 
“Oh thou ignorant heart of mine! take example from the dead! 


For they that usEp To amass wealth, went from this world, and left it behind. 
To-day is conjunction : to-morrow is separation.”—Mukhammas-i-abd-ul- Kadir. 


Gee ga ay joo ke le ae Le yeh - 4 gh o oly, 
“Stones were falling on the heads of my rivals, 
When I was SPRINKLING the dust of thy door on my forehead.” —.dabd-ul- Hamid. 
326. II. The imperfect tenses of the four classes of infinitives which do not 
take the prefixed 3 are the same as the past in every way. Examples: 
cdg ALS Goh dO Jl wpe Iayt ple al a YS Se 50 & dm 5 af aldol 
SS 9 GY de arly lb & Lb C8 29 gah le cee gy U de so rl Jy das § 
oS? oll 
“The king said, ‘By this command an error has been committed by me, and in a moment 
of anger an expression has escaped me; but under such circumstances it is necessary that thou 
WOULDST BRING* into play such reflection as may be suitable to the condition of a wise 
counsellor.’ ”°—Aalilah wo Damnah. 
“ He had no inclination for eating or for drinking, 
Neither pip he oPEN his eyes in any manner.” —Saif-ul-Mulak. 
327. III. Two classes of verbs, III. and XXIV., lengthen the short vowel 
(=) preceding the last characteristic letter of the past for | in the imperfect; as 


* The imperfect tense is often used in a potential as well as an habitual sense, as in this example. 
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Specs ‘to bury,’ S A ues ‘he buried,’ sla or sjlas ‘he was burying ;’ J,f “to do,’ 
« ‘he did,’ »,\6 ‘he was doing.’ Examples: 
ap SLY ee & Sy 5 yy eye SF Od ot be 
“Since they WERE BRINGING ME up to suffer the pangs of love for the Fair, 

Would that in my childhood my father and mother had been childless !”— Habd-ul- Hamid. 
ye Gad yled & 3 de dy Hub AS Shas G pas & te 8 abbel oy A> Eyes 
Ho ded 0 Jrad) 

“When thou didst make Fir’eawn* ao ruler, who in Misrt laid claim to divinity; the 


river Nilt became obedient unto him, and thou for his sake DIDST AFFLICT thy chosen people.” § 
—Babu Jin. 


328. IV. The imperfect tense of J,, ‘to take away’ or ‘ remove,’ which forms 
its past by prefixing »,, and which differs from all the other infinitives in the 
language in this respect, is formed by rejecting » in the same manner as the § in 
the first form. 

Mier yr Ab OSS) soy bE jh gl At Meee wl ley de od fps ae Lille y 
£45 da po shy ne dels ba 
“T saw a learned man who had become enamoured of a person, and his secret became 
known. Indeed he vsED TO ENDURE no end of injustice and cruelty, and show great forbear- 
ance and resignation.” —Gulistdn. 

329, V. Another form of the imperfect, used in a continuative sense, is 
obtained by prefixing the particle © to the past tense, as exemplified by the 
following extracts : 


ay al Ee ee Cay oa eee ay ae 


Ag a ds ya ee yy d al, § 3 din wo Le 


"" Notwithstanding I constantly weep and wail, I found no other partner in my grief than the 
nightingale. 
I WOULD speEak of the circumstances of my beloved, and he WwoULD LAMENT on account of the 
rose.”"—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 
Gb by gh meg hy i eS Set Gb telgey ooh S yd volals O eva slam aaill 
Ga of aldol o 
“Tn short, the shoemaker accepted the young prince’s service, and without apprehension 


he USED TO BRING HIM to his own house, and TakE HIM Back to the palace.”—Kalilah io 
Damnah. 


330. This prefixed # appears to be used indiscriminately with both the im- 


* Pharoah, t+ Egypt. t The Nile. § The Israelites. 
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perfect and past, as in the following extract, in which it is prefixed to the simple 
imperfect of one verb, and to the past of another, both forms conveying a continua- 
tive meaning. 


ub & Led dom AS Es dy By ad a ah peel LY carl By SL of ye eee A wy oS 


Alay phy 19 eege de stil gl po syee pb WU apd W doy dha § LIEW 
“ Howmuchsoever a person was diseased, or his sickness were even the plague or ulcers, 
yet he would become cured of that malady when Misi wovuLp Toucu H1M with the rod; and 


when he wovLp eTRIKE dried up trees with it, they would become fresh, and fruit would hang 
from them.” —Baba Jan. 


331. A few imperfect verbs, which have no past tense, form the imperfect, 
when they have one, in a similar manner to those which take 3 in the past. 


332. The terminations for the feminine gender already explained are the same 
for all classes of verbs. 


THE COMPOUND TENSES. 
wus isle Perrecr TENSE. 

333. The compound tenses of transitive verbs are obtained in the same manner 
as intransitives, by adding the different tenses of the auxiliary, ‘to be,’ according to 
the gender and number of the governing noun, to the past participle of the verb 
conjugated. 

334. Transitive verbs have but two forms of the past participle, which differ 
but slightly from each other—one affixing ¢ with its variations for gender and 
number to the infinitive, whilst the other rejects the | of the infinitive and affixes 
it to the root; thus Jour ‘to ask,’ cay! ‘asked ;’ Jy. ‘to burn,’ (4). ° burnt.’ 

335. There are consequently but two forms of the perfect tense formed by 


adding the present tense of the auxiliary ‘to be,’ to the past participles, and there- 
fore a few examples will serve to illustrate it. 


a! eal nm 0 isis ASS ay gel 59d gure dl ayj 0 as dain SIT By 95 asl 33 a) 


“The scorpion said, Oh brother! the fear produced in my heart from crossing this water. 


HATH THROWN ME into the whirlpool of perturbation.’ "—Aalilah wo Damnah. 
Tae ieee Sahl ne a - 
mS 59 Ula 4 05 0 Ba yy IS 5 CAG & leet sols to 


“This unembellished firmament became adorned with ornaments and embellishments F 
Which the diamonds of omnipotence and power HAVE CaRVED.”—Mirza Khan, Ansari. 
“T HAVE PERUSED a hundred volumes on patience, and endurance, 
But what shall I do? I am out of patience, and distracted in heart.”—Saif-ul-Mulak. 
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336. The participle and auxiliary assume the feminine form and number to 
agree with a governing noun of that gender; as— 
Fae Wh gum be dy ad SiS gy Cred Gat pd od pet ae 
“That from which even Majnin was appalled in the grave, 
Love HATH ASSIGNED such a grievous calamity unto me.”—Aabd-ul- Hamid. 


py bes ble up pa ay le my Ay go bile a, La 
“T HAVE ENTRUSTED unto thee both my destiny and inclination ; 
In every way I will be the most humble of thy lovers.”— Kasim Atali, Afridi. 


337. The auxiliary is often rejected in this tense, as in the following extract : * 
BT Ug be chet aps ole dye i dm iy! 480 Byyh Saw 0 LHS 
“Thou art the apple of my eyes, and that camel on which thou art mounted, together with 


the goods loaded on it, I HAVE GIVEN unto thee.”—7Zanallud Nam@h. 


dae? dle Prurerrrcr Tense. 

338, This tense is formed in the same manner as the preceding, from the past 
or perfect participle, to which it adds the past tense of the auxiliary ‘to be.’ 
Tixamples : 

by Ral § ete I) glo a5 puch | gs! O ag dle 
“T HAD not as yet TAKEN the name of friendship 
When separation again assembled an army against me.”—Habd-ur- Rahman, 
BB Ly Ey ze 5 89) So 8 oS orem i ey GP 
“At any time whatsoever, the Prophet HAD never PERFORMED any acts of enchantment, 
neither HaD he ever SPOKEN falsehoods in his life-time.”—Fawa’id-ush- Shari’ ea h. 


339. Examples of the feminine : 
2B ob aaly BONG, © po seo Bde 3g gl 8y eye tye ad ayy 0 aad 0 5 of dawn 
a5 Saux? els 
‘‘Damnah said, ‘ A certain tortoise had acquaintance with a scorpion, and one with another 


used to breathe the breath of unity and concord; and they HAD moreover LaID the foundation 
of friendship and affection.’ "—Kalilah wo Damnah. 


rene yt & orl Mey 9 cert cent OS ce Ge Ae the CS it aw bo wy 


“At this dialogue Muttalib became much terrified, for by unseen hands swords HAD BEEN 
vuAWN, and were gleaming all around him,’—Zawallad Namah. 


KS _gdle Dousrrut Pasr TeEnsz. 
340. This tense is also obtained from the past participles and the aorist tense 


* Also sce paragraph 240. 
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of the auxiliary, ‘to be,’ for which there is but one form, which remains unchanged, 
in all six inflections, for both genders. Examples: 
— <f s a 2 ees 2 a ‘ -_— a ft 
gen oS Che 9 yy le ey? us 6& dein YI pol O prov 
What inquiry makest thon respecting Durkho and Adam Khan? 
A person in his life-time MAY NAVE CLAD himself in a shroud.— Kasim Avali, Afridi. 


Boge cols Maj yp pe B does Br yo S mpg oO SUS te 
“ Until he may not HAVE BEEN sHop with the shoe of madness, 
The foot of every noble steed hecometh rubbed on the ground of love.” —Aabd-ul- Hamid, 


ve dest 9 Os dowd 9 Cb cleans dm est A Spe MO ae LS 


“The amount of my sorrows will be within the computation of that man, 
Who MAY HAVE COUNTED OVER every hair of hisown body.” —Aabd-ur- Rahman. 
841. Another form of this tense is obtained by using the 2nd future tense 
of the auxiliary, ‘to be,’ affixed to the past pavticiple, as in the following examples: 


“No one in the whole course of his life WIL, HAVE BEHELD 
The trials imposed upon me every hour by my beloved.” —.#abd-ur-Rahman. 


ay le BS 50 8 capt ile yy 5S nad Ld ae SF aly phe ase jl Colph W yy alle 


IS ding Soe Yd Lee aslo OO a el 


“The learned man by way of apology gave answer unto him, saying, ‘ My notice has 
never been drawn towards Durkhana'. If I knowingly May HavE acTED unkindly towards 
her, may the Almighty make my eyes sightless.””—Adam Khan and Durkhana’t. 


dle cole Past ConpitrionaL TENSE. 

342, The inflections of the conditional tense of the auxiliary ‘to be,’ with the 
past participle and a conditional conjunction or adverb of wishing, gives the past 
conditional or optative tense. The auxiliary is not subject to change in termination 
for either gender or number, but the participle is liable to both. Examples: 

Sr stele pt al peo apy Lee a> Xb so dad le a Gy gad po bs 

“Ir thou also HADST SEEN in the same manner what I have beheld, perhaps thou too 
wouldst have fled from their oppression into the desert.”—Kalilah wo Damnah. 
WW Op ale aS gy Pll g drips lI ayy o 
“Ir thy heart nap FouND any quiet in truth and sincerity, 
Thou wouldst not have bestowed adulation or flattery on any one.”—-abd-ul- Hamid. 


po Ob G aes ag v& be EN By nm 450 sly 20) ge W 
16 
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“Hap my heart but BEEN awaRE of such sorrows as these, 
I would never have taken even the name of friendship.” —Zabd-ul- Hamid. 


Sx & sly om ples Che le BS ALS pd py & oe Sloe 
‘T would not for a moment have selected absence, 
Hap any one PLAcED death and separation for me to choose between.” —~/Habd-ur-Rahman. 


le aeunc Present TENsE. 


343. The twenty-four classes of transitive verbs have twelve methods of form- 
ing the present tense, the whole of which differ materially from each other. 

344. Form J. This consists of the infinitives of Classes I., II., V., XVIL., 
XVIII, XX., XXI., and XXIV., and constitutes the greatest number of verbs in 
the language, which obtain the present by merely rejecting the J of the infinitive 
and affixing the necessary personal pronouns. Examples: 

=" me WJ eyee Op) ool IST 4 cayj lyst 
““A pampered son taketh not to discipline and morality, 
And a shaded palm Givztu not ripe dates.” —Wabd-ul- Hamid. 


he dand Ai Biya y yer aj als So md O Lene poy po ay Jb 
“T profitlessly puacg a load on my head for the sake of carnal desires, 
But my waist never becometh bent for devotion or for prayer.”—Kasim ali, Afridi. 
345. Form II. comprises the infinitives of Class III., in which the two last 
radical letters are rejected and two others taken in lieu of them; as (ku,¢ ‘to 
demand’ or ‘desire,’ cs,\2 ‘he, she, it demands;’ Jamis ‘to rive’ or ‘cleave,’ 
sph ‘he, she, it cleaves.’ Example : 


SEY coho Sil so eel Ede GG Gae o woe 
“Through dread I am unable to look on the host of her beauty— 
Her eyebrows are bows! her eyelashes nrvg coats of mail!”—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 
346. Form III. In forming the present tense of the verbs of this division, 
which includes Class IV. of infinitives, the two last characteristic letters are rejected 


and another taken in place of them; as (Juiys ‘to find,’ +4 “he, she, it found.’ 
Examples : : 


pe pr tj dm aS ly whe dl aly ow dapae te 8 5 Ie ly 
‘She made this request to her father, saying, ‘ All those of my own age LEARN TO READ, 
give directions that I may learn to read also.”—Adam Khan and Durkhana’i. 
3% pee wey asthe # ids ists whe & C50 1d Yledan iy 
“There are many extrinsic friends in the world, 
But Rahman rinpera nota friend of the heart.”—Zabd-ur-Rahman, 
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347. Form IV. includes the infinitives of Classes VI. and XIII., which 
lengthen the first short vowel Se. into | for the present; as J, ‘to jas uss 
‘he, she, it, ete. speaks ;’ (J,; ‘to weep,’ ws) \; ‘he, she, it, ete. weeps;’ Jos 
‘to laugh,’ ls “he, she, it laughs.’ Example : 


et olny Je ply & pil eile pal Gigl fS oF AS oy OE os 
“Tf any one asks, ‘ ans hath happened to thee, O! mad Afridi?’ 
I Laven and wezp, but I po not TELL my perplexed state to any one.”— Kasim ali, Afridi. 
348. Form V. This includes the infinitives of Class VII., and is something 
similar to the one immediately preceding. It changes the short vowel (—) for 
; in the present ; as (Jb ‘to call’ or ‘name,’ usr “he, she, it, etc. called.’ Example: 


Ubs Go dha yh, ests tog Tad sel ay ol dy ib gles 
“Thou cALLest God the giver of daily bread, nevertheless consider it acquired by employment ; 
Yet with all this knowledge, thou termest thyself grateful.” —Zubd-ur-Rahman. 
349. Form VI. comprises Classes VIII. and IX. of infinitives, which reject the 
last radical letter and take another in place of it; as j, ‘to kill,’ sis ‘he, she, it 
kills ;? J!» ‘to unloose,’ gl ‘he, she, it unlooses.’ Example: 


gp yl tee w yes ust mola Fee ay 0 See 0 es 
“ What between thy eyes and thy eyelashes, I am perplexed and bewildered ; 
For one KILLS me with red fire, the other with sparkling glances.” —4ubd-ul- Hamid. 
350. Form VII. The infinitives of Class X. form the present by rejecting the 
three last radical letters and taking another in their place; as Jat), ‘to discharge,’ 
dj ‘he, she, it, etc. discharges.” Example: 
See db SA eal GES EP te SS Mey ght yp OSS) ua 
“So true doth she piscHancz the arrows of her cyelashes, 
That no one escapeth with safety from the battle with her.’ 1 Mabd-urs Rabonan. 


351. Form VIII. The present tense of Class XI. of infinitives is obtained by 
rejecting altogether the two last characteristic letters of the root, and the J of the 
infinitive ; as Jo.,,1 ‘to hear,’ As »)| ‘he, she, it, ete. heard.’ Example: 


whe gid Lg Aan AGS ay Gayt end yl Slt wr Oe 
“When I azar the sound of her dog's voice, I become as delighted, 
As one becometh merry and glad at the melody of the rebeck.”—#abd-ur-Rahman. 
352. Form IX. The verbs of Class XII: contained in this form of the present 
reject the last radical letter and the J of the infinitive; as Jw ‘to recognize,’ 
eyo ‘he, she, it, ete. recognizes.’ Example: 
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L pyc i gplad Oho le lo & pips & dye 0 ee aj) de gly yy gum Oy din 
sp AS wats So pe Glas o 
“ And if the other sayeth unto him, ‘TI po not recognize the will of the Almighty ;’ or, 


‘In this place the will of God availeth not ;’ ‘The influence and power of God extendeth 
not here ;’ he becometh a blasphemer.”-— _P ud dah sh-Sharvawh, 


353. Form X. The infinitives constituting Class XIV. of transitive verbs 
change the final letter for another in forming the present tense, similar to those of 
Form VI., but so far differ inasmuch as the former contain but two letters in the 
root and the latter three. Example: 


Js ler ope ehh Gy OG crys i Sy & wld a she 
“The grass which moveth not from its proper place acquireth moisture ; 
Then wherefore scounzst thou the world in search of thy daily bread?” —abd-ur-Rahman. 
354. Form XI. Class XIX. of infinitives form the pusseith tense by pejoobing 
the last radical letter of the root for two others; as Jet ‘to knead,’ ie z\ ‘he, she, 
it, etc. kneads;’ Jy. ‘to take’ or ‘bear away,’ cy ‘he, she, it, etc. takes.’ 
Example: 
ES 8 5G yj Od Sa aad pile yp Ungd 8 5457 0 ERS 
‘‘ Tf I rang the steed of the heart on the road of carnal desire, 
He goeth not along, for my heart’s reflection made him lame.”—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 


355. Form XII. The verbs of Class XXIII. form the present tense by affixing 
an extra letter to the root, after rejecting the sign of the infinitive ; as ,J,. ‘to burn,’ 
hr ‘he, she, it burns.’ Example : — 

WBo 9 Nb by yy bye ly ysl ys Goel A 
‘“ Fire BURNS whatever may be cast into it; 


In the same manner, a seeker after this world will not become satiated.” 
— Aabd-ur-Rahman. 
9 


356, It is here necessary to mention that the infinitive J,$ ‘ to do,’ included 
in the above, eae two other forms of the third person, besides the regular one, viz. 
wis and Wf or 4, examples of which are contained in the following extracts : 
Sita liye dab Jf aim gil benaghe sling ded dy Lybai 
Soe See eI WW ayo 4S Gly & che © lle 
‘Alas! Christians rxzncisz dominion over Hindistan ! 

Oh! where are those valorous swordsmen gone? 


Shopkeepers are now becoming soldiers in India, 
And the great and noble of the land asx for alms.”—Kdsim ali, Afridi.* 


* The Aftidis of the present day do not seem to have a more favourable opinion of the “‘ shopkeepers” than our friend 
Kasim ali in the last century. 
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ye open sas 4y BED WW id do lee & deel am 
““ Whosoever PLaceTH his hopes on the fabric of this world, 


VoyaGETH on the ocean in a paper boat.” —Labd-ur-Rakman. 


357. The above form is often written with 2S, thus— 


CLS slack) yd O GE lith CS sed po? pli o ofa af 
‘Tf the monarch MAKETH a boast of the imperial treasure, 
Lovers will make a boast of the cheeks of their beloved,.”—#abd-ur-Ltahmdn. 


358. The affixed 5, or 4, already described as being occasionally added, by way 
of euphony at the end of a line for the other tenses, is also used with the present. 
Example : 


kerye 3 lhe u5d dead 20 9 CigplS so ede ayl, ay 30 o gp he Aad tly gd Am 


Ss 


cite § SY CS & 

‘* Act not aa he says, for the whole of his advice and counsel is delusive and wrong. Sin 
is his snare—the fowler of the Faithful—and maxetH them sip and slide in many ways.”— 
Fanwid-ush- Shari ea h. 

Shots Aorist TEnsE. 

359. The aorist or future indefinite tense of transitive verbs is formed in a 
similar manner to that of the intransitives already described, but they have also 
some peculiarities of their own. 

860. I have before remarked respecting the intransitive verbs, that, properly 
speaking, this tense is an original one, and that the present is formed from it by 
rejecting the prefixed 5, whilst the present tense of those which reject this particle 
is the same as the aorist itself. 

361. There are four different forms of the aorist, which I shall describe 
separately. 

362. I. Thirteen out of the twenty-four classes of transitives—I., III., IV., 
VI., VIL, VILL, X1., XII., XTII., XTV., XTX., XXI., XXII., and XXIII, merely 
differ from the present by taking the prefixed 5, as will be seen from the following 
examples : 


89 dy (AT doy 4 CGS Jlewys o hye Cg ded) obj de onl) po 
“Every recluse who MAY BEGIN a life of devotion without a guide or director, 
In the imagination of Khishhal Khat‘ak, is but an empty pod.”—Ahashhal Khan. 
Ld gl Sm oS a ee y bo “al dd Les Sans ay ny 5 AS Lem ee 
“Though I may BEHOLD with mine eyes an hundred wrongs at thy hand, 
Yet I shall never become convinced of thy injustice and cruelty.” —abd-ur- Rahman, 
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“basin 8 4 oe oy Oe doib fd UE al od J Se 9 so Ge Li 


‘The world is a place of filthiness and impurity. You sHouLD KEEP your minds at ¢ 


distance from it, that you may never fall head downwards into it.”—Faw@’id-ush-Shari aah. 

363. The prefixed 3 of this class of infinitives is often rejected as redundant, 
like the ~ of the Persian. The following is an example: 

Fepoly coll sul O dkee dh ayho gael O Ss & dm Hy joel 

“We are hopeful that, through the blessing of veracity and candour, both of us may 
OBTAIN redemption from the talon of grief and anxiety.”—Aalilah wo Damnah. 

364. II. Six classes of infinitives—V., IX., X., XVI., XVII., and XX., entirely 
reject the prefixed ; in the aorist, and therefore this form of the verb does not differ 
from the simple present in mode of writing. Examples: 

OF oy 98h S Ub Es gy be we de SL ahead Ly oy dee ay po 

“If I sHouxp stake and Lose my head on love, then what blame is it of mine? 
If THEY SHOULD sTaxk& their heads on thy esteem, what cause of grief is it to them?” 
—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 
Wt de 5S aS ol o ewer lo Sayin eo 0 ayail od dem Ad) py! 
‘Come now, that WE MAY ABANDON the sorrow and trouble of the world! 
That after a good fashion we may warm this companionship with wine!” 
—Saif-ul-Mulak. 

365. III. The transitive infinitives of Class II., which are formed from adjec- 
tives by the addition of .};,+ require the aorist tense of (J.f and .J§ ‘to do,’ ‘to per- 
form,’ to complete them; as in the following examples of J,S9 ‘to fill,’ and Job; 
‘to prove :’ 

le Jphed EOE WEED i SW pr ty ee le hd & eae 0 
“Like the moon, fate breaketh on the head to-morrow, 
The wallet of any one which iT MAY FILL to-day.” —~abd-ul- Hamid. 


as Oy Bk G> sy dads A ge LAST yy dap 
“That friend and companion of mine, alas! is now no more, 
That by him I micut prove the sincerity and truth of friendship.” 


— Mabd-ul- Hamid. 


366. The verb ,J,$ ‘to do,’ as before mentioned, besides the regular form, has 
two other forms of the present for the third persons singular and plural. One of 
these, written a, 4S or W, is also used with the addition of the necessary affixed 


* The eccond peraon plural in some works is written as above, instead of with simple re: 
t See paragraphs 166 and 286. i 
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pronouns and the prefixed j in all the inflections of the aorist, both singular and 
plural, as well as the regular form of the tense. Example: 


Spoelae pe SFM ye s 
eel) uss Se) ob gre be so yp glad dm 
ust uly! Je yune os cyte Ss io us 
“He who may conrEss with his tongue, and may truly VENERATE in his heart, 
Saying, ‘I have acknowledged the One God, and the holy Prophet has been sent’— 
Verily, he becometh 2 Musalmin, and the Musalman is an orthodox man.” 
— Rashid-ul- By’ én. 
367. iS, the other form of the third person present, is also used for the aorist, 
but merely in the third persons, and with or without the prefixed ;. Examples: 


ye HASNT dy oh Fy Gla dE Fabs aS ae lelene ay ago gales 
cs Os AT yy lobe HI a 


“The Mu’stazilas* have said, that Musalmans who MAY COMMIT an enormous sin, will 
doubtless depart from their faith, but it will not constitute blasphemy, and they cannot be 
termed either Infidels or Believers.” —Fawd id-ush- Shari ea h. 

AIS) WIS QU de oer gh COLTS dle GU CT 
“The brightness and lustre, will become world-conquering like the sun, 
Of every brow, which candour and probity MAY ILLUMINE. "—Habd-ul- Hamid. 
ely yp) Isr Furure or Precative Tense. 


368. This tense, like the corresponding one for the intransitives, merely differs 
from the aorist in the mode of writing the third persons singular and plural, which 
take the prefixed o, the peculiar sign of the Ist future, and the third persons of the 
imperative mood, 

369. There are three forms of this tense, which differ slightly from each other. 

370. I. The regular verbs which take the prefixed 5 in the aorist, merely 
prefix the » to it for the lst future. Example: 


Sd 9 » si uf u er? de deol) ole OL 2 ay) go pe Tet Jy 52 wos! aj 
Shao hb 

“He should perform the ablutions anew; still, washing the whole body is much better. 
He sound also TAKE two clean cloths, which may be either quite new or washed, one of 
which he should wrap round the loins, and the other he should throw over his shoulders.” — 
Fana'id-ush-Sharve@a h. 

371. II. Those verbs formed from nouns and adjectives by adding ,}; as 
already described, which require the assistance of ,},$ or JS ‘to do,’ in forming 


* A sect of Muhammadan schismatics. + See paragraphs 166 and 286. 
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their different tenses, do not generally take the prefixed } in this tense, as in the 
following example : 

S sig pt ylal dm 6 say PID cert oh 10 de O50 ete ay jl ss 

“Moreover, it is incumbent on every believer, that 1E SHOULD LEARN by heart these few 
words, that he may thereby strengthen his faith.”—DMashzan Afghani. 

372. III. The different forms of the aorist of J, ‘to do,’ are used with the 
prefixed » of the third persons, for the Ist future also, either with or without the 
prefixed 4; as— 


(¢ ‘girth a 
WS ermnces Hl do LS IS rahe Oo gy 5 de 
Sted AS yj mee \s Ry pat wy wit 


‘“ Day and night Hz sHoULD worship and adore; HE SHOULD abandon all sin and disobedience ; 
HE SHOULD ever give good counsel to his heart ; and suovp keep himself according to the law. 
He should make observation to-day, for to-morrow is separation.” 
—Mukhammas of Aabd-ul-Kadir. 
ist ur SE yd, OS yo Sp sil & 
WS subi Wy Pyai gdm wh saw so bo who 
‘If a man in the constant habit of praying may become afflicted with sickness, and it may be 
difficult for him to stand up, 
This is the order unto him, that uz sHovLD gay his prayers sitting.” —Rashid-ul-By'an. 
373. The second person of the imperative is sometimes used with the » pre- 
fixed for the 1st future, as in the following extract: 


Cee lob olsy Oo sl dsl, o las Btls oi ANA @ Gays ah 
“In the hope of what pleasant thing art thou in the time of youth free from care ? 
May the Almighty remove tuze! oh thou ignorant Panjabi Jatt."—Mirza Ahan, Ansari. 
374. The termination .., or u, previously described, is added to this as well as 
the other tenses of verbs for the third person, for the sake of euphony. Example: 


¢ ~~ 7 7 g A , o a 
ddpe D 5yd D ple A> C50 Casta sape O LNs IF le » coal) ase is heard opi 


wgely uy oi ides ’ 
“It is stated in the Sharah Tanbih, that it is right on the part of the relations and neigh- 


bours of the defunct person, that THEY SIOULD SEND victuals to his family.”—Famd'id-ush- 
Shar? ea h. 


Seine 2np Future TENSE. 
375. The 2nd future tense of transitive verbs, of which there are four 
classes, is obtained from the different forms of the aorist by the addition of the pre- 
fixed », and are as follow :— 
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376. I, Regular infinitives which take the prefixed § for the aorist ; as— 
pbs S ay Me Ge eb NG any ol 


elite 2b sty 5 Jo 3 eh 5 4 oe 
Siu yy be oF sl Spat pp HE oped 


‘You brothers will go in search of game, and will be so much taken up with your sport, 
That You WILL Put him altogether our of your minds, and will become incautious regarding him. 
Then some old wolf will whet his fangs on him, and will tear his tender limbs asunder.” 
— Yusuf and Zulikha. 
377. The regular infinitives in this as well as in the aorist sometimes reject 
the prefixed 5; as— 
we jy GES No pty 2g Le yt 1G 9 sas yyl asl by 25 ee 


“The nurse said, ‘Oh, daughter! now God forbid 
That I sHoULD MENTION such a secret matter to any one,’”—Saif-wl-Muluk. 


378. The w of this tense sometimes precedes the 3, and vice versé, and depends 
on whether a regular personal pronoun ( (jain ys) as well as an affixed pronoun 
(c+ 3) be used, or the regular personal pronoun omitted at the beginning of a 
sentence. If the former, the 4 should immediately precede the 3, and, when no 
regular personal pronoun is used, the ; should precede the 4. 


plow, Hy Joe ag iF ute phim OD gay ta a a 9 af 


“He said thus unto him, ‘On the great day of resurrection, when the Almighty shall make 
inquiry concerning justice ; 
I wILL INquIRE of thee, oh! Saleh, son of Hamid, regarding the equity and beneficence 
shown to the whole nation.’”—Saif-ul-Mulak. 


Les pla plus cary di wy ws B Ge sdee US pay he a 
“Until he may not have become sisal like the rose in his own sles 
HE WILL not BEHOLD thy blooming rose-coloured cheek.” —.dabd-ur- Rahman. 
379. II. Infinitives, in other respects perfect, which reject the prefixed j in 


the past tense, also reject it in the aorist, and consequently in the 2nd future also. 
Example: 


muy SS mip al as wed Oi, b> os 3460 Ld ne Jp! 
“In the first place, my concern is, as to whether at the time of death I SHALL BEAR AWAY 
my faith, or whether I sua. Lose it.”—Fand id-ush-Shart eah. 
380, Compound infinitives formed by prefixing a preposition or postposition to 
a simple verb, such as JSyau ‘to place,’ bmn ‘to seize,’ ete., also reject the 5and 
V7 
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insert the w, the peculiar sign of the tense, between the preposition or postposition 
and the verb, as in the following : 
Dae SHE wm dy Uubed 5 2 Lewy by 5 aed pag & pp ged 0 oe get & Le go yj 
a iS Sp nF ey Ey pe ad Yl d ol, 
“*T certainly WILL NOT RELINQUISH the punishment agreeable to the laws.’ The 


Darwesh said, ‘You command truly, nevertheless, he who stealeth part of any property 
devoted to pious uses, it is not lawful to cut off his hand.’”— Gulstan. 


381. III. Infinitives formed from adjectives, nouns, or pronouns, by adding 
J§, require the aid of ,J,f or JS ‘to do,’ in this as well as the other tenses, and 
consequently are subject to the same rules as those verbs in forming the 2nd 
future tense ; thus— 


Cyyoe SIT Le wy be gga pila GL ye gal y le ap 


“The young maiden said, “Oh, youth! wherefore hast thou come here? 
This is an infidel, and HE WILL BREAK all thy bones!’”— Bahram Gar. 


NW eee Gre eh ye wap gt Wi lay le oO aye pb gh 
“ How long shall I endure sorrow? There is no remedy found for this! 
And therefore I wILL cur my throat with a sharp sword.’—Saif-ul-Mulak. 


382. IV. The infinitive J ‘to do,’ chiefly used as an auxiliary to other 
verbs, particularly those of Form III. just described, prefixes the © to its different 
forms of the aorist for the 2nd future. Examples: 


FO NA AE ye OG sigs yy aS Ud ak & Ulery 3) 


“What answer su1aLL I, Rahman, give unto my beloved? 
What reply is there from the dead unto the living ?”—Alabd-ur-Rahman. 


wot key WIS a yy oly oY © wy! ayo My Ubbb od aS ne 4 aif 
“Green parrots and nightingales fly about the parterre in disorder and tumult, 
But the autumn will now soon arrive, and WILL DIsoRDER the garden for them.” 
— Aabd-ul-Kadir. 
iy) Imperative Moov. 

383. The imperative of transitive verbs like that of the intransitives is not 
subject to change in termination for gender, and has no first person singular o1 
plural. It merely differs from the aorist and Ist future as regards the pronominal 
affixes and the prefixed 4, which is also the sign of the third person of the latte1 
tense. 

384. There are four descriptions of the imperative, which may be thus defined— 
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I. Regular infinitives which take the prefixed 5 in the past and aorist tenses, 
also use it in the imperative ; thus— 


age Lad i be dl ayly Sle tie er beg eb Figg § CH yy! 
“Then Aurang said, ‘Give gar unto me! 
Hear the account of the battle from me, oh my guest!’”—Bahram Gar. 
Like the W of the Persian imperative, the regular infinitives in Pushto often 
reject the prefixed 5, as in the following example : 
Si Ne Ay dee Bygi QO go dm S919 Sly 650 poh shard oly UGS 
“Tf a person enquireth—who is most discreet? say it is he 
Who placeth not his affections on any one save the Creator.”—abd-ur-Rahman. 


385. II. Infinitives which totally reject the ;in the past and aorist, also do 
away with it in the imperative, as— 


ort te geet VP ee eg 8p pd: 
ale le & so ley to S bv d gol de Ging 
“Yakib said, ‘ DEpaaT and ENJOY YOURSELVES by roaming in the forest, 
But po not rake Yusuf from me; for this matter is afflicting to me.’” 
— Yusuf and Zulikka. 
386. The imperative mood of compound infinitives also belong to this form, as— 


get Noy ad de Lp lw 0 yo Nour pee 8 a sey 


“The stranger LEAVE out of the question, for verily, even though it may be a mother or father, 
Let it not happen that any one may be in need of the help of others.” —abd-ul- Hamid. 


387. III. Like the corresponding forms for the aorist and future tenses, the 
infinitives derived from adjectives, etc. require the assistance of (J) or J,¢ ‘to do,’ 
in forming the imperative. Example: 


pe 8 sb SP YG ES yt sl bey usd ary nly 


Poss po Gg Sper af afew, LS ye dy 
“ Again, for the second time, Badra’h Khatin said, ‘Oh sister ! 

If thou hast any gratitude for thy mother’s milk, 

One time, at least, sHow thy face unto thy afflicted lover ; 

For he has performed many toils and troubles both by sea and land." —Sat/-ul-Muluk. 

388. Some of these infinitives have also another form of the imperative, for 

the second person plural, in which the last radical letter of the regular imperative is 
changed into ,3\, as will be seen in the following examples : 


Maw bs dab gees gb ee dyke 4 
“Go to him quickly, and TRANSMIT information regarding him ; 
And with all possible speed bring him into my presence.”—Saif-ul-Mulak. 
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BPS are be ule te & ade to sll Sys ys) bled 5 aboot 
“The king commanded, saying, ‘Brine you some more victuals, 
And SaATIATE this demon in a proper manner.’ ”—Saif-ul-Mulak. 


389. IV. The infinitive ,J,$ ‘to do,’ is somewhat irregular in the imperative, 
having «&, a §, or s,$ for the second person singular, and os with the necessary per- 
sonal pronouns, for the third person singular and plural. _s,§ is changed into gH for 
the plural of the second person. Examples: ’ 


“ Bring tidings, oh fragrant zephyr of the morning ! 
GLADDEN the rose of my heart in the blooming garden!”—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 
Cae ee US hr yh yy Cees et Ganj te Glad dah Eee 
“Do battle with the enemy, oh my son! do not retreat from them, so it behoveth.”— 


Hasan and Husain, 


390. The prefixed § is sometimes retained and at times rejected. 


THE POTENTIAL MOOD. 
blCr| hemo Sighah-i-imkant. 
391. The Pushto has no regular potential mood, and the passive form of the 


verb is used instead, with a slight difference in the construction. 
392. There are but three tenses—the present, past, and future. 


INTRANSITIVES. 


393. -Intransitive verbs have no passive voice, but a passive form—the dif- 
ferent past participles with the auxiliary ‘to be’—is used for the potential of in- 
transitives. The verb agrees with the agent, and the masculine or feminine form of 
the past participle must correspond accordingly ; but the third persons of the past 
tense of the auxiliary, like all intransitive verbs, alone has a different termination 
for the feminine gender. 

394. Therefore, whenever the passive form of an intransitive verb is met with 
in a sentence, it can be instantly recognised as the potential mood. The following 
are examples : 

Jl Present Tense. 
poi grid ey Die O Ail oe Wed ayo dy Coy) GPW Ete Gite Oo 
“From the waves of thy love I cannot EscaPE by any road: 


Both my hands have become powerless for the swimming of wisdom.” 
—Aabd-ur-Rahman. 
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cole Pasr Tense. 
a rae eae 
She i od ape to eS pe eee mh tg ast pp Ai 8 


“T COULD NOT OVERLOOK even a straw or a splinter; 
But love hath made me disregard both life and goods.” —ubd-ur- Rahman. 


nto Fourure Tense. 
Boag gt aj 8 eta Oe a oth Cmte gt er ener Wd Ol & 
pt ad dy pe ae OCS a Coy ee 


“Tf, through your rank, some mode of livelihood be established for me which may cause 


peace of mind, I sHaLu not BE ABLE to emerge from the debt of gratitude as long as I live.""— 
Gulistan. 


TRANSITIVES. 


395. The transitive form of the potential is easily distinguished from the 
passive voice, as both the agent and the object must be expressed for the former ; 
whilst, in the latter, the agent is never expressed, or remains unknown. The verb 
also agrees with the object in gender and number for the former, and the agent must 
be in the instrumental or agent case in the past tense. The object is sometimes put 
in the dative, as is also the case with regard to a few infinitives which require it. 


i> Present TENsE. 
Cijnde 59 Hd) Chad Co ud st 8 GS ah sign ol (y a 


“Tn the same manner as an armless sleeve CANNOT DO anything, 
So without grace and favour, man is confounded and perplexed.” —Zabd-ul- Hamid. 


ugels Pasr TENSE. 


BS de AS me BIS gb as Sang dm ol Samy ad gd clef em ayy oi ase chy CH 
aa orcas eens Fee ol etek ae es 


“A holy man hath said, ‘ To-day that you are able to do, you do not understand ; and 
when you understand, you are unable to perform: and in the same manner, WHEN I couLD vo, 
I did not comprehend ; and when I comprehended I couLp nor perForM.’”— Kalilahno Damnah. 


clicuuws Forure Tense. 


Syl gi th ae Vy ce ob @ glass Ebel O Ub a a 
“Thou WILT not BE ABLE TO BEAR the burthen of trust, 
Therefore travel light on the road of integrity, thou inexperienced one!” 
—Mirsa Khan, Ansari. 
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THE PASSIVE VOICE. 
Ses? dene sighah-i-majhil. 


396. The passive voice of a verb is called (Jy<*, from the Arabic word signify- 
ing ‘unknown,’ as the agent is never mentioncd. 

397. Transitive verbs, alone, have a proper passive voice, which is obtained by 
profixing the different forms of the past participle to the auxiliaries J ye or Jad ‘to 
he’ or ‘become,’ as in the following examples : 


Jim ao Present TENSE. 
lS didead (od dan yy ‘pele & dorlune 1p, CGE A> easly 52 Got pall & y 
wi 43 b! 


“Tt is stated in the Hujjat-ul-Islam, that if a person lighteth a place of worship with lamps, 
HK 18 ever FORGIVEN the sins of seventy thousand years.”—Fawa'id-ush-Shar? aa’h. 


las Ge ald AGE G50 5S Hy, PODS gS soe) de ENS ha a 
“Every stone and every clod of earth of this world which 18 SEEN, 
All are skulls, some of kings and some of beggars,” — Mabd-ur-Rahkman, 
\prul Usthe Iuperrect TENsE. 


By Kemal yg 
“One day the Shah Nima’h of Ferdows! was BEING READ in his assembly, on the subject 
of the decline of the dominion of Zohak, and on the prosperity of that of Feridin.’—Gulistan. 


cilae Lgcle Pasr Tense. 
Sy eb tS 448 oy, ay ops Hho o! BigesS eel O eens & ailye & jew BO [lds 


Als da § cmd yy 
“Tt so happened that they were apprehended at the door of a certain city on suspicion of 
being spies, and were placed together in a chamber, and its door WAS CLOSED uP on them.”— 


(Gulistan. 
we uel Perrect TENSE. 


des lol aps 5 abl sald hed Uy ES cay po asd 5 
“Tf thou Hast not BECOME DEAD to the world before death, 
Count, oh fool! as false and futile, all thy devotion and austerity."—Kasim Hah, Afridi. 


dew ole Pluperrect TEnseE. 
we APY csyy MS yee Sey 505 9d eS yy ase) oe ee ey & 4 Uy? 
, x Pa i 3 x ra ‘i id =~ - ‘ 


; Vor 
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“During the whole of the Darwegh’s life no son 14D BREN GIVEN unto him. He said, 
‘If the Almighty bestoweth a son on me, save this ragged garment which 1 have clothed 
myself in, whatever else may be in my possession is an oblation to the poor.’”—Gulistan. 


_viauwe QND Future Tense. 


lie Oy Ew OS Bai AS 4 Ma a NaF ayy Lid S soy 3 AGO YO ale 
“No one should fauslesily) place a snare on the highway of this world : 
The griffin and the phosnix wILL Nor BECOME the prey of any one.’—Habd-ur-Lakman. 
gybde Aorist Tense. 
Boemay § A> py as Hey Sb aly be wi Cpebyy Ae dk dam a  Gpyh sl we 5 or oh 
eye Ay ae ead a x 


‘ His father said unto him, ‘ Oh, son! whatever matter thou art acquainted with, do thou 
also state.’ He said unto him, ‘I fear I may BE ASKED concerning that with which I am not 
familiar.’”—Gulistan. 


CLs (gle Dousrrun Pasr Tense. 
gn Hoe Wy 389) 0 deal $b 90 3! oy 4 sgt cans ZSgh Sash ab de spe Ae ate 
‘Third that man who MAY HAVE BEEN REMOVED from his office or situation, and whic 
may have no hope of obtaining it again.”—Kalilah wo Damnah, 


bbs  gdle Pasr ConprrionaL Tense. 
uss a OL Ax ay Led focal”? Aine 3 uss : tl) es 4 poe dj Fy ays iy ses 
Bo ose ghey Gey dpi lo nho go oe 
“Would to God that this son from non-existence had not come into being! that my love 


and affection had not been placed on him! and this weasel HaD NOT DREN unjustly KILLED on 
his account !”—Kalilah wo Damnah. 


398, There is another method of forming the passive voice by using the im- 
perfect tense of verbs with the auxiliaries, but it is peculiar to the transitive verbs, 
and is not used in forming the compound tenses of the passive. For the singular, 
the third person is used for all three persons, and the third person plural for the 
plural forms. The following are examples : 


J\> dew Presenr TENsE. 
9 lpm OT ote & yt Oo ke it aly Os ere pW pace 
“The agony of death, although it 1s caLLED so bitter and so sharp ; 
Yet, by the help of thy sweet lips, it is the water of immortality.”—#abd-ur-Rabmau. 
cst he tale ppb ape NS dE od yy a oy Qt lis ay, ail Le 


“The whole of these eight qualities (of God) ARE CALLED natural, and together with the 
essence itsell, ARE TERMED primitive and pristine." Fand’td-ush-Shari’ceah. 
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\ real isole Imprerrecr TENSE. 
lS i pas y ald 4d Gu 420 AS My gd IS syd > OF 


“They continued to look towards him as long as he wa8 BEING SEEN, 
After which the king set out on his return to Egypt.”—Sazf-ul-Afulak. 


2np Form For THE ,,*!4« or ConrinuaTive TENSE. 
dala a lol de fo pole dy gud Wy yey dee & dm fy lo ped glace Jl dy ose 
5 duly 
‘They will say, “Our practices were, that we used to be present in the mosque at such a 
time, that there wz always USED TO HEAR the calls to prayer.”—Fawa@'id-ush-Shari' ea’ h. 


be isle Past Tense. 
poy fj bs Sh ad oye § dol dy led § aim ce OO) as ee w& skal 


“The king became enraged and ordered a solution of the matter. So the messenger was 
SEIZED and the epistle Was READ.”— Gulistan. 


aiuuwe 2np Future Tense. 
Lin gS jade 4 gh jlo yg eae ope dd lam & he day 


“* After death an account WILL BE REQUIRED from every man, 
According to the number of the sins of this world.”—Aabd-ur-Rahman. 


gybhie Aorist TENSE. 
LF dey! Zl ae aed 2 5S 0 pS cee eit Sy de cst ly Bes CH, Lom le dd 
ab BE BN oad GS eee L ghy vig i gia gy 
“Tf such a speech MAY BE HEARD from any person, on which certain blasphemy ariseth, it 
is not necessary to adjudge it as such on that account alone; for it may have fallen from him 


unintentionally, or perhaps he may not understand its signification; and therefore he does not 
hecome a blasphemer on that account.”—Fawa'td-ush-Sharvewh. 


dab nd (acle Pasr Conprriona Tense. 
SMS lo & of a cslad oO ay e Geb ddd yyy ust ji Ij af 


‘‘ Before friendship ariseth, wErE but absence To BE SEEN, 
No servant of God would become mixed up in the matter.” —abd-ur- Rahman. 


399. Both forms of the passive are occasionally to be met with in the same 
sentence; thus— 


i ei ge ee hes Sig! ee 


‘Or if he thus sayeth, ‘In buying and selling until falsehood 18 not SPOKEN no profit 16 
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OBTAINED,’ or if he sayeth that “there is no expedient save in falsehood and perfidy,’ in order 
that that which is unlawful in the sight of God be considered trivial and trifling, he becometh u 
blasphemer.”’—Faw@’id-ush-Shar?aa'h. 

400. After this lengthened analysis of the Pushto verbs, it will be advisable 
to give a table of the moods and tenses according to the arrangement with which 
the European learner will be best acquainted ; although the Arabic method, which 
is the same as the Hebrew, is by far the most simple; and I imagine that few will 
commence Pushto who are unacquainted with Persian, and the primary rules of the 
Arabic Grammar which are necessary in the study of it. 

401. It will be more particularly requisite to give a table of all the moods and 
tenses of a few imperfect and irregular intransitive verbs, on account of the varieties 
which they assume, and in order that they may serve as models for others; but I 
shall retain the simpler method in the conjugations of the regular transitives and 
intransitives. 

402. Conjugation of the irregular imperfect intransitive verb lz!, raghial, 
‘to come.’ 

jae INFINITIVE. 
Jil, ‘to come.’ 


i> dew Present Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
afl, I come. 41, we come. 
Al, thou comest. Sl, you come. 
al he, she, itcomes. ah they come. 
\yrcu! Coole Iuperrecr Tense. 
SINGULAR. a PLUBAL. 
elit) or al |, I was coming. sul, or $1, we were coming. 
Bt or Sy thou wast coming. gob or bh you were coming. 
M. ail, or cl, he, or it was coming. M. aul, or cbt, they were coming. 
F. aut, or aul, she, or it was coming. F. \, or olsl 
- a a ay | they were coming. 
Sul, or J) j 
2np Form as Continuative TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
wbhel, 4 OF ably d: J used to come. gel, © or sel, 4 we used to come. 
del, © or lel, w thou usedst to come. seb & oF BEL 4: you used to come. 
M. isl) & he, orit used tocome. M. &2\, or jicl, & they used to come. 


F. allel, a or aul, & she, orit used tocome. F. alles a) or eh 4 


they used to come. 
Hel, w or Jel wy at 


18 
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PLURAL. 


ile pole Past TEnsz. 
SINGULAR. e 


eel, or eel, I came. el, or gel we came. 
gel) or el, thou camest. gel or gs! \, you came. 


M. stl) he, or it came. M. ‘el, or SA, they came. 
F, allel, or abel, she, or it came. F, et, or Jel); glist, or lel, they came. 
cys ieche Perrecr Tense. 

SINGULAR. ? PLURAL. 

FK M. M. anv F. 

f! Jel or abel, ft gh I have come. 4 (del, we have come. 

@ Jet) or gl \, oe gil |, thou hast come. ee you have come. 

rm) Jal, or Bal me) ery he, she, it has come. 4g? del, they have come. 

oan _géle Prupgrrecr Tense. 
SINGULAR, " PLURAL. 
F. M. 

05 Jel or hel ) eh I had come. bs tly we had come. 
uy Sélyor dsl, py lel, thou hadst come. ae gel you had come. 


4 Je! |, or gel xf gel, he, she, ithad come. F. , HL M by sel, they had come. 
el> ys) Isr Forure Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
ra) I should come. sl, we should come. 
gl, thou shouldst come. ) you should come. 


ct oor tl arb he, she, itshould come. (gt 9 |, or we 2 ) aad they should come. 
niumwe IND FUTURE TEnsE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


p> 4 | or pl, a 43 I will come. gow | or 44), & (4% we will come, 


ee 4 ly or eSl, © ai thou wilt come. we elor ath wa Ould you will come. 
ct H Nor she ax he, she, it will come. pe & lor a) 4 4a they will come. 
gynae SupJuNcTIVE or Aorist TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
ely I may, shall, etc. come. 44), we may, shall, etc. come. 
ol, thou mayest, ete. come. Al), you, may, shall, ete. come. 
el he, she, it, may, etc. come. os? they may, shall, etc. come. 
a LE cetle Dounrrun Pasr Tense. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
F, M. 5 M. anp F. 
~ dy Jl) f! be wel I may have come. ke sel we may have come. 
@ dy Jel, @ &y gel thou mayest have come. st el, you may have come. 


esr VE ey eb he, she, it may have come. ye & ly they may have come. 


to express power, will, or obligation. 
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dale 2 pis sels Past ConpitionaL TENnsE 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
aul or ety 4$ if I had come. ia or pl, & if we had come. 
chi \, or ily 4S if thou hadst come. i\, or Bh 4§ if you had come. 
M. ai\, or tx, 4S ifhe, or it had come M. 
F, 


“ast, or jul, as 
F. \, or adil, 
oy i a if they had come. 


| InveraTIvE Moon. 
SINGULAR. 
ey or ea , wy y 


' if they lad come. 
ail, a or asl, a if she, or it had come 


TLUBAL. 
45\, come thou. 


and se gly or us d\,) Jet him, her, it 


Gah or gel come you. 
stl O dab or ust ¥ Q dab 


Bnd aol |) or us x) E 


| let them come. 
come. sty R) dab OF wh ) ded | 


iGo! dane POTENTIAL MOOD.* 


le Presenr. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
F. M. M. ann F. 
eo Jil) a aD) I can come. 55 eh we can come. 
ge Sil os hh thou canst come. ae eb you can come. 
et Oy wi G i\, he, she, it can come. us" ol) they can come. 
gle Pasr. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
F. M. 
er J) eo iil, I could come. 


54 sh we could come. 
a wl, sym at thou couldst come. 


gr ly you could come. 
ay Jil, dbs ily he, she, it could come. Py Jl, M. Jyt ors po hI they could come. 
Uninae Fourure. 
SINGULAR. 
F. M. F. 


M. 

dy wl, or hil) or em Jil, or lily 4 2; I will come. 

ed 4) Jl) or ght) or oy or gh & 45 thou wilt come. 
 Y sl, or (lil, or is St, or by é dad he, she, it will come 


PLUBAL. 
M. anp F. 


fo 4 bl or po sy a) \6% we will come. 
gee Sl, or 2h Jul, & poli you will come. 
o 4 cal, or 6 ul & ded they will come 


* What I have here termed the Potential Mood is really the Pagsive form of the intransitive verbs, which is alone used 


in the analysis of the different moods and tenscs, which see—page 132. 


T have already described the peculiarities of the Passive and Potential form of the verbs 
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Jc ome THe AGENT. 


SINGULAR. 
M., seh or Sh) 
F. ysl, or LSigot,} gig, or gst 


{the comer. 


PLURAL. 
. 5\ 
M. and F. (ue 9| the comers. 
usih \, 


Jyrie aol Pasr ParriciPye. 


SINGULAR. 


F. Jel) or ahal, 


EL come. 


PLURAL. 


M. and F, sel) come. 


we L) e~| Noun or Firness. 


ht, % or Jt, ‘9 or ul, © or ul, © of, or for coming. 


403. The imperfect and irregular intransitive (JJ ¢’lal, ‘to go.’ 


yeae INFINITIVE. 


J ‘to go.’ 
le devo Present Tense. 


& thou goest. 
us he, she, it groes. 


PLURAL. 
3 we go. 
a you go. 
is they go. 


\ pel sole Imperrecr TENnsE. 


SINGULAR. 
¢ ‘ 
oti or ali I was going. 
& & 
Ahi or oi thou wast going. 
M. or 43 he, or it was going. 


F, alli or al she, or it was going. 


PLURAL, 
hb or be we were going. 


ge or we you were going. 


a or ti they were going. 
wi or SU ; hi or oh they were going. 


2xnp Form as ContTiINuaTIVE TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 
ay) f 4 or es) & Tused to go. 
sy) 5 4 or &,) © thou usedst to go. 


M. a § 4 or 4) & he, or it used to go. 


Fo 3,35 % or a4) & 
Abam cal 

AW 54 or ay a 
Ja) 5 one 


she, ov it used to go. 


PLURAL. 

$4) 5 4 or §,) & we used to go. 

gual 5 5.4% or ast & youused to go. 

M. 5 
55 ik 33 « 


aw or (jy) & 
us they used to go. 
FL 5,3 § & or 3) & 
woe or 4) ra 
B33 & Or a) dy 
Jv 3 4) OF J) ra) 


they used to go. 
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(pas csole Past Tense. 


BINGULAR. PLURAL. 
a) bor ead 5 ea or eal I went. hy) 5 or 5,9 5 4) or 4) we went. 
os) 5 or S45 Qh, or 9 thou wentest. ed Sor sy) 5 gh.) or By you went. 
p3 or ,3 he, oritwent. M. 5,9 gor 5) Jy? jor Jy) they went. 


F, ays or ay) 23) § or x33 


F, oJ,3 3 or of 3 %,9 3 or .%,) 
F is x , et Ne a wi l they went. 
Jy) 5 or Jy) 


v 


| she, or it went. 
a! or + 


wa cls Perrecr Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


re J or OS “2 a or <5 Ihave gone. 4 a or fe we have gone. 
ee Ji or Ji ow ra or my thou hast gone. co gi or sy you have gone. 
0 ay or a) a or li he, she, it has gone. ws ee or a they have gone. 


dew  gcle Piurerrecr Txnsx. 


SINGULAR. PLUBAL. 


e5 Jb or Ji re) ie or rg I had gone. 45 ee or Pa we had gone. 
ss Jb OF ; Ss eae or a thou hadst gone. we eh or wi you had gone. 
3 Sor G8 eis or <li he, she, it had gone. M. 4, | dU or (Jy they had gone. 


F. %3 OF Pe or Ji they had gone. 


_pel> i) Ast Future Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
p+ 43 I should go. 5 4) we should go. 
en 4) thou shouldst go. es 3) you should go. 


So Jor 5 4) o aed he, she, it should go. So J or 2b J 9 ae they should go. 
We a OT Sm als a ie nr 


clnieuve 2QnD Furure TEnsE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
po & yor oS 4) & 8} I will go. fe dor hs Vw aye we will go. 
ah & ,Joret J & a thou wilt go. 2s & Jor et.) & (whi you will go. 
we 22 ru & is a ws 4 wv ¥ 8 


eo & glor ot J aad he, she, it will go. po © yl or ot 3) & 4ab they will go. 
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€ je Supsuncrivz or Aonist TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

re a I may, shall, or will go. a 43) we may, shall, or will go. 

os 3) thou mayest, shalt, SH 4) you may, shall, or will go. 
or wilt go. 

us 3) he, she, it may, shall, us 3) they may, shall, or will go. 
or will go. 


ESSAI gsle Dovsrrut Pasr Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
M. gi or 2h 2, 4 5 or J§ we may have pone. 
1 re cat may have gone. ide eo r , : 
F. ee 4 Je or id 
M. dy gis or es) ji or J5 you may have gone. 
; ? 5 thou mayest have gone. We 8 se - : - 
Fo ay JE or or Ji 


wo gis or ay she, it may have ws) & sii or ea they may have gone. 
F. yen ¥ Jv or i) gone. 


dab pts icles Past ConpitionaL TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
piss or es eS had I gone. us or 95 4S had we gone. 
oll or bi hadst thou gone. ge or ey 4S had you gone. 
M. cy or a aS had he, or it gone. M. 5 or i as 
‘ 2 : ¢ had they gone. 
F. ws or a3 4S had she, or it gone. F. JS or ji 
yy) Imprrative Moop. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
dS. OF ds yy Or AS yJ go thou. gt oF si» 8 et 2 go you. 
us Q 4) or os ya oun let him, her, is o 4) or us 3) 9 dan Se het en 
d Sor Sy dep) it go. 2 gh OF eo Ad 


ile! deve POTENTIAL MOOD. 


Jl> Present. 
SINGULAR, PLUBAL. 
F, 
et Ju 2 gil Lome 54 dU we can go. 
is Jb gt gl thou canst go. Ss sh you can go. 


ws Js is we gill he, she, it can go. st et they can go. 
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SINGULAR. “S - ee PLURAL. 
F. M. 
pr ju ns ot I could go. jy AG we could go. 
er Ji 59 gt thou couldst go. gs oh you could go. 
by J aly a he, she, itcould go. =F. ee iG OM. 4 i they could go. 
Uninuee Furore. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
M. ann F. 
M. pd & geal) shal] be 52% ll or gs IU y hs we shall be 
F. ro ay QM or a A aw sj) able to go. able to gu. 
Mg alli on gt i dy bs cae Bae Mor gs AU ay Cali you will he 
F, go OB on gh a able to go able ta ga. 


Mgt 4 Wor ob Ui a ass he, or it will be 


: gh HH or gs du dy dab they will be 
able to go. 


‘) Tue AGENT. 


PLURAL. 


M. and F. Pr or _ Sight goers. 


Jyxie | Past ParrictPxe. 


able to go. 
F, ist ee) JY or us Jk dy dab Jc cehiiiie 
able to go. 
Jel oe 
SINGULAR. 
M. ws or S gs 
the goer. 
Pe gy or 6 U “ys or gig 
SINGULAR. 
F. 3 or JU M. el or Zl gone. 


PLURAL, 


M. ond F. | Ji or ti gone. 


wel) ram Noun or Frrness. 


JS 3 or JES; 15 5 or hi 


404, 


3 of, or for going, etc. 


Conjugation of the irregular intransitive J.+. khatal, ‘ to ascend.’ 


yeae INFINITIVE. 
Jos ‘to ascend.’ 


Ji Presenr Tense. 


SINGULAR. 


ess or ppt I ascend. 
GE or Be thou ascendest. 
sa OF | fet he, she, it ascends. 


PLURAL. 


pS or jy we ascend. 
ga or +4 ye you ascend, 
si or eet they ascend, 
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ito isthe ImprrFect TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
las OF wash I wns ascending. gus or S25 we were ascending. 
pos or gas thou wast ascending. oe or gk you were ascending. 
M. (noych he, or it was ascending. M. ails or us. they were ascending. 
F. des or ds she, or it was ascending. F, oe or o 
_ ,_{ they were ascending. 
2np Form as ContTINUATIVE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLUBAL. 
po § 4 or ie 4 I used to ascend. ges 3% or $5 5 4 we used to ascend. 
be 5 54 or ens § a thou usedst to ascend. Cae, Sor ge 5 4 you used to ascend. 
M. oe 54 he, or it used to ascend. M. dls 3 & or as $y they used to ascend. 
F. abs ju oras {eu she,oritusedtoascend, F. qdack S or 
2” a ' se 3 ” Vahey used to ascend. 
es or en 54 és 
cian otle Pasr Tense. 
SINGULAR. ‘ PLURAL. 
psc Sor ais 5 I ascended. jus § or Hs § we ascended. 
gas jor es 5 thou ascendedst. eo jor es f you ascended. 
M. yh § he, or it ascended. M. ble 3 gor Jus 5 they ascended, 
F, dln § or dacs % she, or it ascended. F, pres or 2 
, , - a , + they ascended. 
Jes OF we 5) 
wu tbe Perricr Tense. 
SINGULAR. 7 FLURAL, 
UF. 
re 1 des ce I have ascended. y gt we have ascended. 
eg es c gus thou hast ascended. ws i you have ascended. 


50 obs use dos he, she, it has ascended. us get they have ascended. 


dey cle PLuverrecr TENsE. 


SINGULAR. * PLURAL. 
F. M. 
es es S) is I had ascended. 5 r ot s we had ascended. 
Se St Sy gies thon hadst ascended. 39 gas you had ascended. 


5 oes, gles he, she, it had ascended. F, oc vid by os they had ascended. 
pole pl Isr Furgre Tense. 


SINGULAT. PLURAL. 
pot 3 or Sam 5 I should ascend. jis 5 or fps 5 we should aacend. 
GEIS fT Bhat j thou shouldst ascend. EES For She % you should ascend. 
gre 2jor gr Je deb ) he, she, it should jt 9 jor ent ge dad ~ should 
st O5Or xs fo oO dab ascend. cams opor sis je aad ABC. 
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Jaituwe Szconp Foture Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLUBAL. 
eT 8 2 Li wit ascend Bp 2 5 OF See 5M a ictal 
mts dy fOr pects 5 A) 8 Ae Sepa Ge ascend, 
be © . 

Set Y Gor See 54 o } thou wilt ge &) § or get 54 (wb ) you will 
GS Y for gsis fa ws ascend. ats 8 for esis fw Owls} ascend. 
wert & § or rt $4 ie she, it will eet & 5 or sie 54 dad they will 
esa a Sor ests 5 4 dap ascend, iS 8 for xs fw abe ascend. 


gybde Aorist TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
eS 5 OF ey 5 I may, or shall ascend. gS for fs 5 we may, or shall ascend. 
gas 5 or Shes § thou mayest, or shalt ascend. ss $or get 5 you may, or shall ascend. 
costs § or oe § he, she, itmay, or shall ascend. ests for ps 3 they may, or shall ascend. 


CLS tle Dounrrur Past Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLUBAL. 
F. M. ann F, 
fe a) as fe dy Gist I may have ascended. a os we may have ascended. 
ge dy Us eg dy ghs thou mayest have ascended. uy gos you may have ascended. 


wow am or ¥ gh he, she, it may have ascended. “3 an ies they may have ascended. 
dob aile Past ConpiTionaL Tans, 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
plac a or eas 4S had I ascended. jes &f or 55 45 had we ascended. 
ges aS or wes é§ hadst thou ascended. gee éS or es 4S had you ascended. 
M. 43 4S had he, or it ascended. M. Sls Sor jos af had they ascended. 
F. adas aS or ts aS hadshe,oritascended. fF. bs or as aS 
jest tgptigte ok vcd they ascended. 


- 


yt IMPERATIVE Moop. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


ASAD OF Ath $5 Sha OF dpa ascend thou. GES 5 jor ae 5 ascend you. 
gr » Q 5 or sre 39 ee him, her, sre 2 50° sr 5e het Ripa haat 
get PFO IE fo ae it ascend. gt 9 § OF it fy ae 
We} dene POTENTIAL MOOD. 


dio Presenrr. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
F. > M. M. ann F. 
ro eee o~ es I can ascend. ia) hs we can ascend. 
os ws > ks thou canst ascend. ea et you can ascend, 
us aces us yes he, she, it can ascend. os io they can ascend. 


19 
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isle Past. 

_ SINGULAR. 7 PLURAL. 
pr Jes or eo ges I could ascend. 5 - it we could ascend, 
os as OF saab gies thou couldst ascend. oo eres you could ascend. 
M. As gs he, or it could ascend. M. 4 5 ges or Ap: aa eres they could ascend. 
F, doh es she,oritcouldascend. F. yp st they could ascend. 

Untuwes FUTURE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
M. anv F. 


I shall, or willbe 44 Ss a a we shall, or will be 
able to ascend. pw ao or 
thou shalt, or wilt | i) rae 2 (wl ) you shall, or will 
beabletoascend. 45 4 ot or ) be able to ascend. 


| 
“lm she, it shall, st eae dy ded | they shall, or will 


M. pw ala aa pean 
F. pe ay fash OF wa is dy 8; 
M. gd a gs or gs cha wy a 
F. ae bs or gb Lbs ay 
Bs ght gis or pe ges atk 
F. ow dss or (ob as a adh 


able to ascend. 


be able to ascend. 


or will be able ale! 2 das or 


to ascend. 


Jel e~! Tue AGeEnr. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
F. M. M. anv F. 
dis ceived, oeaghae aed | Spt or Gye the ascenders 
yp or CS pss Gre or Ses the ascender ies or irs e ascenders 
Jgrie ran Pasr ParticiPye. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
FL (os M. a ascended. M.andF. | Jos ascended. 


wil! a a Noun or Firnzss. 
Mand F. Gs Dor pt 0; Obs % or gus. © of or for ascending. 8S. and P. 
405. The following is a paradigm of a regular intransitive verb, according to 
the system of the Arabian and Hebrew Grammarians, as referred to at paragraph 
208. The active participle denotes the agent, and the passive participle the object 
acted on. The method of forming the different compound tenses by the aid of the 
auxiliary has already been explained in the analysis of the moods and tenses, which 


see, 

joe INFINITIVE. 

Joele; 2’ghaledal, ‘to run.’ 
3,00 deve ACTIVE VOICE. 
gel Pasr TENsE. 
SINGULAR. _ 7 PLURAL. 

M. ole; § or he; 5 he, or it ran. M. Pe ale; 5or Jule; § they ran. 
F. Hole; for sods; 5 she, oritran.  F. Jade; 5 or ade; 5 they ran. 


Mand F. lade; jor ole; § thoudidstrun. M. and F. does § or dele; 5 you ran. 
M.and F, aldele 5 Or ere; 5 I ran. M. and F. “Boake; 3 or jibe; § we ran. 
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€. jie Aorist TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 
ht >; § he, she, it runs, or may run. 
ge oy 5 thou runnest, or mayest run. 


els} 5 Irun, or may run. 


PLURAL. 
ws >} § they run, or may run. 
Bi 4 you run, or may run. 
544) 5 we run, or may run. 


yl IMPERATIVE Moon. 


SINGULAR. 
i vgor J8) 59 
9 dj or eer: 


pe let him, her, it run. 


aj or abe;, Je; Zor alg; 3 5 run thou, or do thou 


PLURAL. 


a let them run. 


cor or Be 5 run you, or do 


run, you run. 
ek ran ActivE PaRrticiPie. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
M. ahs j dle; ale; 
oe > a es ? | the runner. M. and F. 9 ee | the runners. 
F. dle; or ESigabs; 
one dewo PASSIVE VOICE (uszp as THs POTENTIAL MOOD). 
sole Pasr Tense. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
M. 45 clople; or sade; he, oritcould run. M. + or Jt eR tney ee 
F, spo Jade; or até; she, oritcould run. Fy or Jy rs) 
tee cha dtron Ze bes a ‘ sls; 
a “ oft oh P51 thon couldst run. M. and F. ae _ wend | you could run. 
F. go Soke; OF dul; 4 pdr; 
M. Gdabs j ‘i aks; 
ert pias ties ss! could run. M. and F. aie we ire could run. 
FL py Jaks; OF dake Sj 
pide Aorist TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
M. anv F. 
M. ws orks or dle; he, or it can run. us docks OF (sdele; they can run. 
re Joke} or yele} she, or it can run, 
M. oS - a Zdebs; 
s lade OF thou canst run. ea goals; OF .sdelé; you can run. 
F. cs Joke; or sls : ss 
M. 2 choles or Gule 
es di 3} can run S  ddale; or Cade; we can run. 
Fs Joules or abs BB get) OF sr 
_\ Imperative Moon. 
SINGULAR. TLURBAL. 
M. ‘ gst Glas d dab | let him, or it be: able os pdrche; 3 42d ) let them be able to 
a r ode; or to run. ws? ers) or run. 


F. “S Joke; Q ded yi her, o7 it be able 
os ? Joke; or 


Ad 3 Or 4% Bors be thou able to run. 


to run. 


3 or eo gods; be you able to run, 
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406. The following is the conjugation of the imperfect transitive verb (J,¢ 
‘to do,’ ‘to make,’ or ‘perform,’ which is chiefly used as an auxiliary in forming 
the inflections of other verbs. ‘The compound tenses are wanting. 

pec INTINITIVE. 
JS kawul, ‘to do.’ 
l= dens Present Tensx. 


SINGULAR, PLUBAL. 

py I do. . 3 we do. 

538 thou doest. be you do. 
wif or f or w, he, she, it does. lS or or we they do. 


i) ale Imprrrect Tense (Governing noun singular). 
i SINGULAR. 
F. 4, ete. le M. “25, 38, WS, o3\S dab OF axd, UV, Le I, thou, he, it, she was doing. 
PLUBAL, 
F, aS etc. A M. US, &, MS, o4\s ye or tal, Sue we, you, they were doing. 
(Governing noun plural. 
SINGULAR, 
F. (JS etc. be M. JS ep or aad, , Le I, thou, he, it, she was doing. 
PLURAL. 
F, (J,§ ete. gy OM. 9S pets or nl, iT we, you, they were doing. 
Sreconp Foru—(Gorerning noun singular). 
BINGULAR. 
F, lf ete. ea M. US or 4, VS, xf 4 oro, ust I, thou, he, it, she was doing. 
PLURAL. 
F. as etc. $e M. Sor 4S, 6, aff 4 or y+, $e we, you, they were doing. 
(Governing noun plural). 
SINGULAR. 
F, Js etc. s M. JS 3 Ord, ust I, thou, he, it, she was doing. 
PLURAL, 
F. JS etc. 46 M. JSS 4 or ye, $+ we, you, they were doing. 
IMPERFECT USED AS ConTINUATIVE. (M. ann F.) 
BINGULAR, 
eS 5 or \S 3S fw ete. bo or USor 6, & & dep or dab, UV, le I, thou, he, it, she used to do. 
PLUIUAL. 
US jor 6 5, aS fw ete. (i or US or W, a ged or WwW, yy we, you, they used to do. 
Secoyp Form. 
BINGULAR, 


‘5S for 6 4, w § ete. oot & OF LS or W, af gor 2, .-« 4 I, thou, he, it, she used to do. 
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PLURAL. 


FZ orlS 5, a 5 ete. $e & or US or V, af ub OF ye, $+ & we, you, they used to do. 
pb. ustle Past Texse (M. and F.) 


SINGULAR. 
WS or \S, af etc. be* or CS sZors 5 or 4S 3, deb or ab, GU, le I, thou, he, it, she did 
PLURAL. 
Sor’, & ete. he or F5 or S 5, oS 5 pe oF (uli, Kee we, you, they did. 
Seconp Fonm. 
BINGULAR. 
ys or S, 45 ete. ust OF US orS, & Gory, s+ § 1, thou, he, it, she did. 

PLUBAL. 


CS or WS, & ete. $e or US or 6, af Gor ys, $e § we, you, they did. 
pele ye) sr Forvee Tense. 


SINGULAB. 
os 5 Ishould do. 
oe 3 thou shouldst do. 


PLURAL. 


s 5 owe should do. 


54 youshould do. 
6 syor wl 59, ie she, itshould $y or aS 59, Sho sab they should 
Sgfora op S95 do. Syjor wos, So 


5 do. 
nizuee 2np Furune Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
pS 5 or WS 5 a 25 I will do. $a for 5 & ay we will do. 
Sxjzor Sze 4) 45 thou wilt do. Sagar sie ils you will do. 
Spa or wl 5a, & dab) he, she, it will W 3 aor US Za, 2 bad 
Be eee 3 on 4 we y | they will do. 
gylce Aorist TErnse. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


re 5 I may, or shall do. 
iS 5 thou mayest, or shalt do. 
is 5 or ws 5, us 5 he, she, it may, or shall do. 


48 5 we may, or shall do. 
JS § you may, or shall do. 
iS 5 or wis 5, 3 they may, or shall do. 


yl Imperative Moop. 
SINGULAR. 


PLUBAL. 


oS 5 or 3,5, aS Gon.as do thou. BS bor g eh 8 BPSb SIS do you. 


Sp yor ws 59, S50 dep ane her, C3 poor 05a, 5 py ate | et them do, 
Sy for wo 5, $95 it do. Wy zor W095, $9} 
Brat) roa Tae AcEnT. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
i ie pe oe A the doer. M. and F. ss the doers. 
F. wy OF CS ; 


oss 


- The § (the sign of the past) is omitted at times in this tense; but only when the verb is used as an auxiliary. 
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will onl Noun or Firwzss. 
8 @ orgs %, Os © or s46 © of, or for doing. 


jens INFINITIVE, 
Js Prral, ‘to do.’ 


l= dew Present Tener. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 

ass I do. 4S we do. 

x55 thou doest. aS you do. 

- 1 he, she, or it does. wf r they do. 

pom iscle Imrznrect Tense—(Governing noun singular). 
SINGULAR. 
F. lS or 38 or M. § dan or dad, G, lv I, thou, he, it, she was doing. 

PLURAL. 


F. as or sor M. § ye or (uli, ye we, you, they were doing. 


(Governing noun plural). 


SINGULAR. 
F. as or 538 or M. Js dep or dan, U, Le I, thou, he, it, she was doing. 
PLURAL. 


F. as or 58 or M. JS hm or all \S4 we, you, they were doing. 
Szeconp Form—(Governing noun singular). 
SINGULAR. 


F. als or 6S or M. Pp 3 or ¥, ,<~ I, thou, he, it, she was doing. 
epowai 
F. al or aS or M. x cb Or 5, $« we, you, they were doing. 


Srconn Foru—( Governing noun plural). 


BINGULAR. 
F. as or % or M. Js qb or ¥, ust I, thou, he, it, she was doing. 
PLURAL. 


F. oS or S$ or M. JS 4 or ye, fe we, you, they were doing. 


Seconp Form or Luresrecr as the Continvative—( Governing noun singular). 
SINGULAR. 


F. als 54 or aS § a or M. § § 4 asp or dad, i, Le I, thou, he, it, she used to do. 
PLURAL. 
F. als 5 4 or os $4 or M. g3 dy eo or UW, yy we, you, they used to do. 


(Governing noun plural). 


BINGULAR. 
F. lS 5a or gS 54 or M. 55 a asp or aad, by, Le I, thou, he, it, she used to do. 
PLUBAL. 


F. ge 5 wore s aor M. Sj a ye or (wl, + we, you, they used to do. 
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Bxcoxrp Foru—(Noun singular). 
SINGULAR. 


F. als § or 2,8 § ete. wt & M. P 5 Gory, . 4 I, thon, he, it, she used to do. 
PLUEAL. , 
Fas 5 or a8 sete. ea M.S § § orye, $0 & we, you, they used to do. 
(Noun plural). 


BINGULAR. 
F. AS 5 or 535 § ete. wae M. Js 3 is ord, _<e w I, thou, he, it, she used to do. 
PLURAL. 


F. hs Sor &S fete. feu M. JS 5 (3 or ge, $e & we, you, they used to do. 
pin ugsle Past Tense—(For a noun stngular). 


SINGULAR. 
F. dS $ or 3S jor M. 5S 5 asp or ead, U, LI, thou, he, it, she did. 
PLUBAL. 
Fads 5 ors gor M. s os or (wi, ye we, you, they did. 


(For a noun plural). 


SINGULAR, 
F. AS 5 or gS 5 or M. JS 5 ash or dab, G, be I, thou, he, it, she did. 
PLUBAL. 


F. IS $ or 5S 5 or M. JS § 92h or (uli, ye we, you, they did. 


Srcorp Form—(For a noun singular). 
SINGULAR. 


F. as ete. ej orss etc. 3 M.S $ory, $I, thou, he, it, she did. 
; : PLURAL. " 
F, as ete. he § or 3$ ete, yb) COM. Eb 8 9, fe f we, you, they did. 


(For a noun plural). 
SINGULAR. 


F. as ete, «5 or %)5 ete. 5 M. JS 3 oro, .-+ 31, thou, he, it, she did. 
: PLUBAL. ; 
F, as etc. fe § or 538 ete. $4 5 M. Jo 3 OF yw, 5 § we, you, they did. 
uy? stl Perrect Trrse—(For a noun singular). 
SINGULAR. 
F. 30 8 or M. uso SS dab OF dab, UG, bs I, thou, he, it, she have done. 
° PLURAL. 
F. 39 8 or M. .s0 3S Pts or wll, yy we, you, they have done. 
(For a noun plural). 
SINGULAR. 
M.and F. (50 7", dab OF dan, U, le I, thou, he, it, she have done. 
PLURAL 


M.and¥, (so gt » or (wi, ire we, you, they have done. 
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Seconp Form—(For a noun singular). 
SINGULAR. 


F. so rs or M. usu Sy, re ord, is I, thou, he, it, she have done. 
° vuvieer 
F, 20 8 or M. uso AST ub oF ye, $e we, you, they have done. 
(For a noun plural). 
SINGULAR, 
M. and F. use er (§ or 9, “st I, thou, he, it, she have done. 
PLURAL. 


M.andF. (59 ed ub or e+, $e we, you, they have done. 


RWCT) ussle Prourerrect Tense—(The noun singular). 


SINGULAR. 
F. 5 8 or M. 295 5S Ac or xb, G, le I, thou, he, it, she had done. 
PLURAL. 


F. ay 8 or M. 35 38 pers or Uli, yy we, you, they had done. 
(The noun plural). 


BINGULAR,. 
M. and F, 3, er dep or ded, U, Lo I, thou, he, it, she had done. 
PLURAL. 


M. and F. §, or ys or Cw, G4 we, you, they had done. 


Szeconp Form—(TZhe noun singular). 


SINGULAR. 
F. x5 Sor M. 5 SS Gor, (ge I, thou, he, it, she had done. 
SUUNAY: 


F, sy p or M. x} 3S 3 OF 9+, 40 we, you, they had done. 
(The noun plural). 


SINGULAR. 
M. and F. 3, wy cf or 9, ust I, thou, he, it, she had done. 
PLURAL. 


M. and F. 5, wy i$ OF y+, $e we, you, they had done. 
pol> ys First Forvre Tense. 


BINGULAR. PLURAL, 
eso § I should do. 48 3 we should do. 
548 5 thou shouldst do. a, 5 you should do. 
" 05 0r a5 J ded he, she, it should do. er of or wr 5 ») dea they should do. 
Uainuwe Seconp Furuny Tensr. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
ap 8 3 or a, § 4y a; I will do. 5S % Sor 58 5 ays we will do. 
58 & bor 5 $4 4 thou wilt do. bf a $ or ge 4 Gwli you will do. 


wa % 5 Or GS 5 dap he, she, it will do, wed YS gud 5% Atm they will do. 
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et Fe le Dovstret Past Tense—(Noun singular). 


bal SINGULAR. 
F. wr wor M., ws? 3S & dep or ed, Ui, be I, thou, he, it, she may have done. 
PLURAL. 


F. woe 4or M., Wo? bs x gh or oak, re we, you, they may have done, 


(Noun plural). 
SINGULAR. 
M. and F. Ws " & dap or dab |i, Le I, thou, he, it, she may have done. 
PLURAL, 


M. and F. Ws ey A) gab OF Uw, sys we, you, they may have done, 


Sreconp Form—(iVoun singular). 


SINGULAR. 
¥. rs etc. en wor M. wy 68 3 or ¥, ust a4 I, thou, he, it, she may have done. 
PLURAL. 
F, oe etc. je wor = M. Ws 3,5 (3 oF ye, $e & we, you, they may have done. 
(Noun plural). 
SINGULAR. 
wr w or 4, ex I, thou, he, it, she may have done. 
° PLUBAL. 
eo ar ub Or pe, Fe & We, you, they may have done. 
dalopd | ole Pasr Conpitionat Tense—(Woun singular). 
. SINGULAR. 
F. csi, or 59S etc. le aS M. uS\5 OF U5 355 dab OF éxb, GV, le 2S if I, thou, he, it, she had done. 
PLURAL, 


F. sly or oss § ete. yy aS M. csi or Us, GS yd or yy éS if we, you, they had done. 


(Noun plural). 
SINGULAR. 
M. and F. csly or us; gh aad or dad, Ui, le of if I, thou, he, it, she had done. 
PLURAL, 


M. and F. «sl or sy 5 gem or (nl, \G% af if we, you, they had done. 


Seconp Foru—(oun singular). 


SINGULAR. 
F, Qs\, or 59 5 etc. a = M. csi, or Us, 38 igor, aS if I, thou, he, it, she had done. 
PLURAL. 


F. csly or oss 8 ete. 5 a OM, shy or sy GS ub OF ys, $e éS if we, you, they had done. 
: (Noun plural). 
SINGULAR, 
M. and F. cs\, or Us, ek ib ory, “ a$ if I, thou, he, it, she had done. 
PLURAL. 
M. and F. csi, or css ws 8 Ub OF 9+, fe aS if we, you, they had done. 
20 
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ye Iarpenatrve Moop. 


BINGULAR. PLURAL. 
6S or 3 do thou. | " or we 3 5 do you. 
a o jor se 5 » dad let him, her, it do. wr > for us be dx let them do. 
cb faa THE AGENT. 
SINGULAB. PLURAL, 


M. ie 5 oof hho Aoi: : M. and Bs Sie i the doers. 


Per: ICITLE. 
Uprie a\ Past Part 
SINGULAR. \ PLURAL. 


F. M. 3S done. M. and F. " done. 
wl en! Noun or Frrvess. 
M. and F. $ % or 4,8 & OS oor JS % of or for doing. S. and P. 
Jee? dine PASSIVE VOICE. 
Jie Present TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
F. M. M. anp F. 
ws nt 3S Iam done. 4s wed we are done. 
ee § o£ 6S thou art done. ge a 8 you are done. 
ue xy cst 5S he, she, it is done. os os they are done. 
yea uses IMPERFECT TEnsE. 
SINGULAR. oi PLURAL. 
F. M. M. AND F. 
py py 3S I was doing. jx ee we were doing. 
ae) rs Csy5 3 thou wast doing. oo ot you were doing. 
&& 6S he, or it doing’. M. foo 
‘ 7 es lie aes 7 J w; hey were doing. 
Hot 5S sy 8 she, or it was doing. F, i or 54 ss 
Srconp Form ron ContinvaTIve Tense. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
F. M. Bl AND F. 
ers 5 4 ee Ss 5% I used to be doing. bx sr 5 5 4 we used to be doing. 


ere S54 csp SS $ & thou usedst to be doing. oo wh 3 5 & you used to be doing. 
Ad 6S § 4 he,or it used to be doing. poor yd ms 
yt or ph $5 & she, or it used to be doing. Jet ra we 34 


ihe ussle Past TEnse. 


heey used to be doing. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

F. M. M. ann F. 
poe ae 3,5 § 1 was done. ba ei 3 we were done. 
go £ 3 Serb GS 5 thou wast done. go wf ‘oe } you were done. 

as GS § he, or it was done. ait 5 or Sod es. 


" & ’ they were done. 
ay or Bye 5 she, or it was done. | fe OF ya oh 3 5 
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wy? isl Penrect Tener. 


SINGULAR. PLUEAL. 


F, M. M. awn F, 
eo 2 e 59 $8 I have been done. eg yr ee we have been done. 
go r 2 go 59 SS thou hast been done. us oo wf x you have been done. 
oS Usp 5,5 he, or it has been done. wi? gs .f they have been done. 


50 9b ip Bhe, or it has been done. 


Qos) _géle Prvpgnrecr Tense. 


BINGULAE. PLURAL, 
F, M. 
ho 8 03 asp 5S I had been done. M. and F. bs er ee we had been done. 
3 ys 53 os¢% GS thou hadst beendone. M. and F. 3 aoa os you had been done. 
5 uit 3,8 he, or it had been done. M. bp or et they had been done. 
55 ot 2 she, orithad beendone. F. tyt i they had been done. 
ple ye lst Forcre Tense. 
BINGULAE. PLURAL. 
M. ann F. 
F. pS § M. a a $ I should be done. i er 3 we should be done. 
Fo ot § 5 M. oes 58 5 thou shouldst be done. we 983 5 you should be done. 
M. “9 %0 4 » de he, or it should be 
as” BS 3° Ms ES 5> va 3 2? “ they should be done. 
done. st ot 2 jor 
i so 8 g Sor ea 5 be deb she, or it should be , 
eieuwe 2ND Furune Tensx. 
SINGULAR. PLUBAL. 
M. ann F. 
M. or ay 3} 
x 1 BS 3 po bs 5 I will be done. i ye 54 27° | we il be done 
F. pie § for ed § $y 33 pe gti 
7 oe w sfsagt See) is pT gsm "| you willbe done 
; ay or ay 43 one. = 5 or 
58 oS 5 a 5 
M. ust & or & dab he, or it will 2 
8 3° os 8 4 j os aS | ey will be done. 
be done. ee ad §or 
Eos a {8 Sor ws 8 54 42> she, or it will be done. 
gyde Aontst TEnsE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
F. M. M. anv F. 
ess oo 3 3 I may, or shall be done. i 3 we may, or shall be done. 


5 Gs 5 thou mayest, or shalt be done. ee at 5 you may, or shall be done. 
s ai es 53 5 he, she, it may, or shall be done. ss 4 3 they may, or shall be done. 
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a AS tle Dovatrun Past Tense. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
F, M. M. ann F. 
” rs ? 7. 
4 4 oa +4 Me € ro n 
m Ps mY spt 3S I may have been yy & a eek RO may have been done. 
done. 
05 dy at s ob & 59h oS is thou mayest have OY ced .§ you may have been done 
Perr SS a 8 y i ae es 
been done. 


re a) pS yo usps GS he, she, it may wa yr ae they may have been done. 
have been done. 


bal 2 pats ugle Past ConpirionaL TENSE. 


SINGULAR. = PLURAL, 
M,. anv F, 
M. sty or oss ies es - If I had been .s, or css we asa \.% af If we had been 
F. osly OF U5 ” ¥ 3} yj aS done. " done. 


M. csty or oss used Ge 45 eS ) If thou hadst cs\, or Us, ur wy Cal éS If you had been 
F. usly Or fs 2 $ as a 
M. cs, or oss pe wee deb eS Ifhe, or it had usly OF ss ee sss dx aS If they had been 


been done. done. 


been done. done. 


F, usly OF (sy 9S s ded 6S If she, or it had been done. 


oa) ImpeKatrvE Moup. 


SINGULAH. PLURAL. 
M. ann F 
M. Ai GS or dd GS 5] pe 5 
F es “5g 4 be thou done. ee ws 4 be you done. 
; pec x or && BS eS et or 
M, for © 4x let him, or it be done. a) 
F Ws bt 2 4 ss Es 52 Ss es es het them be done. 
SIFT gd $5 9 aed let her, or it be done. st gh 2508 
Sonic oe! Past ParriciP.eE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
F, prs M. eSyei BS become done. M. and F, a y become done. 


- 407. Conjugation of a transitive verb which rejects the prefix 3. 
jae INFINITIVE. 
Jas) raw-rral, ‘to bring.’ 
wis ne dewo ACTIVE VOICE. 
ustle Past TensE—(Governing noun singular). 
SINGULAR. 
F. a PAP or 835) M. ay le or U, dan, dab he, she, it, thou, I brought. 

PLURAL. 


F. ysl) or sy5l) M451) J Yr or Lp pers they, you, we brought. 
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=I 


(Governing noun plural). 


SINGULAR, 
F, Ja!) or 4,1) M. asly or bis) le or i, dap, dad he, she, it, thou, I brought. 
PLURAL. 


F, dash or ay M. oY) or elias (6.4 or ‘aldis ~ they, you, we brought. 


Sreconp Foru—( Governing noun singular). 
SINGULAR, 


F. ysl or bys) M. ay wt OF, S he, she, it, thou, I brought. 
. PLURAL. 
F. a \ sal 1, or s wis M. ay ye OF gs, re: they, you, we brought. 


(Governing noun plural). 
SINGULAR. 


FB. Sash) ors, 9M. ysl ist OF 0, 3 he, she, it, thou, I brought. 


PLURAL. 
F. Jas) or gst) = Me Sash) ye or ye, 3 they, you, we brought. 
glade Aorist TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
of ay he, she, it may bring, or brings. atl they may bring, or bring. 
ou thou mayest bring, or bringest. ¢ ay sy you may bring, or bring. 
fas I may bring, or bring. gus) We may bring, or bring. 

ys) Ivreratrve Moon. 

SINGULAR. PLUBAL. 

ar Q\) or yard $ ) 4a let him etc. bring. ey } ded let them bring. 
sys) OF eyoly 4 bring thou. ga) ur bring you. 
Jeli \ Tae Acext. 

SINGULAR. PLUBAL. 

M. 3) 
ey oul ~{ the bringer. M. and F. sia ~ | the bringers. 
Fe yusly Sash) gia 
yee? Aeee PASSIVE VOICE. 
SINGULAB. uel Past Trnse. PLURAL, 
F. M. F. bain 
yd or ty al dds asl . he, etc. was brought. J+ or 5 al - a) , they were brought. 

or 4 ay or 34 sy thou wast brought. M. and F. oo a you were brought. 
ays py ey asl I was brought. M. ond F. $55 er we were brought. 

SINGULAR. Sreconp Fors. PLURAL. 

F. M. F. M. 


ao al,5\, or 3451) As 4\) he, ete. eraabrovght. J Jas orgs'y 5 asl) they were brought. 
Sr ali, or a3) ST ag) thou wast brought. ge Jas or ysl) oo ysl) you were brought. 
ea S ail or 539)) ee aly I was brought. ibe dasly or yl) fo asl) we were brought. 
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gy lade Aorist Tense. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
F. M. M. ann F. 
us 4 a ist Sy9\) he, ete., is brought, or us” eal) they are brought, or may be brought. 
may be brought. 
oo) \) ef Si3\) thou art brought, or =| 5 i ay you are brought, or may be brought. 
mayest be brought. ° 
a as); act Ss i \, Tam brought, or may 45 os mr we are brought, o7 may be brought. 
° be brought. ° 


Szrconp Form. 
BINGULAL. PLUBAL. 
F. M. F, M, 


- lsh) or s4o\) ys? a3 he, etc, is brought, etc. s Jar ory3! us clyaly they are brought, ete. 
et Ay horags!) gta thou art brought, etc. re Sas orgyly eS ysl) you are brought, ete. 
at ay shor sys\y ee ayy Lam brought, ete. 45 hash or 43 a dial we are brought, etc. 


yl IMPERATIVE Moon. 
BINGULAR. PLURAL. 
F. anp M. 


M. 9 ey or <4 Sa) ) ded let him, or it be brought. os geal . ded let them be brought. 
F. = da) or wl » dae let her, or it be brought. us? 9 asl let them be brought. 


vee 


F.4d y ya OM. as 53 s\) & be thou brought. us es ‘ \) eee be you brought. 
C |yrie el Past ParticiPye. 
SINGULAR. i PLUBAL. 
Fy gol) Me syd Sy5\) brought. M.and F. opt (g45l) brought. 


408. Conjugation of a derivative transitive verb, formed from an adjective by 
the addition of .J;, which requires the aid of the verbs ,},$ or (J,§ ‘to do,’ in forming 
its different inflections. See paragraph 285. 

jonas INFINITIVE. 


J3S9 ddakawul, ‘to fill.’ 
Wine dive ACTIVE VOICE. 
le Past TENsE. 


BINGULAR. 
F. as or as Sy M. S 55 be or U aap, dx» he, she, it, thou, I filled. 
PLUEAL. 


F. AS or 3S Sy M.S E% \6% or Col, ga they, you we filled. 


(Governing noun plural). 
SINGULAR. 


F. Js or 8 59 M. Js sy 4 or Li, aap, de> he, she, it, thou, I filled. 
PLURAL. 


F, os or 3s os M. SS sy Gigs or eal) pe they, you, we filled. 
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| Szconp Foru—( Governing noun singular). 
. BINGULAB. 
PF. ads ors Sy M.S 2% ust OF Ys «§ he, she, it, thou, I filled. 
PLURAL, 


F. ds or 38 So M.S 2S) 4 or ye, 4 they, you, we filled. 


(Governing noun plural). 
SINGULAR. 
F, Je or $ LS M. JS <5) -« or J, 3 he, she, it, thou, I filled. 
PLURAL. 


F. Js or ,S a) M. JS 5 fe or gs, 3 they, you, we filled. 


é. yiia Aonrst Tense, 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
F, M. F, M. 


. “cy wei Sy. he, etc., fills, or may fill. ge ek A) yen Sy they fill, or may fill. 
GS 9 58 +S) thou fillest, or mayest fill. bt oS bt 9 you fill, or may fill. 
ess Sy eas sy I fill, or may fill. 5S 89 as Sy we fill, or may fill, 


ye) Inpezarive Moon. 
SINGULAB, PLUBAL. 


M. yer 289 OF pF 0 9 sab let him, orit fill. M. ge 2S OF of CS 9 ade let them fil 
mee » Sy or et aS 3 dad let her, or it fill. P. of mo) ma) or et CH 3 3 ded let them fill. 
aS Soci M. 58 CS) 2 fill thou. F. BS 26 HUM. 58 2% L.0 All you. 


cls e! Tue AGENT, 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 


Ez: 9380 or LS oS M. Zao or Sasso the filler. M. & F. csiaSo or Sao the fillers. 


Jee daae PASSIVE VOICE. 
sole Past Tense. 


BINGULAR. PLURAL. 
M. dss ES Esy he, or it was filled. M. a or Jy " sy they were filled. 
F. ded Ors 4S she, or it was filled. F. or Ls they were filled. 
po OF byt Jy or yo y 
F. Sy 8 ay M. Sr as Sy thou wast filled. or 3° é% you were filled. 
F. py 4S ay M. op SS CS I was filled. by ie “Sy we were filled. 
SEeconD Form. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
F. M. F. M. 
byes JSQ as aiS 9 he, etc., was filled. Jo 30 de> Jao they were filled. 
Sop d,S9 Sop sil thou wast filled. 3 90 gr JsSo you were filled. 


ere al Sy ey aj\S9 I was filled. jp dso bye Uso we were filled. 
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ra pais Aorist TENsE. 


BINGULAR. eo RAL. 


F, ; 
srs Sy is ES LS he, ete., is filled, etc. o we “sy is - sy they are filled, etc. 


4 § Sy S 3,8 Sy thou art filled, ete. A eer “sy st ot eS9 you are filled, ete. 
os ay ra GS “So Lam filled, ete. So oS CS 4s os Sy we are filled, etc, 
Seconp Form. 

SINGULAR, PLURAL, 

F. M. 
a ne 05S he, etc., is filled, or may is Jge us Ree they are filled, or may 
i ~ be filled. be filled. 
ge assy oo oily thou art filled, or mayest ZS dso Ss JsSo you are filled, o» may 
. be filled. if be filled. 
pes SY nat o3\S9 I am filled, or may be gd S80 55 JeS9 we are filled, or may 
filled, 7 be filled. 
ie) Imperative Moon. 
BINGULAR. PLURAL. 
M. or 3 GS U6 9 ae him, etc., be M. or us eh ES) 9 sad) let them be 
it 9 GS S% filled. st ue fC esy filled. 
F, or 5 § Sy éab) let her, etc., be F. or, asi S39 og dad) let them be 
ce af Sy J filled. pte cep Ho S filled. 
M. or ab 6S B89 a M. ores ls sl 
: ee ae be thou filled. sc oh a be you filled. 
a Es Te 
F. or 4h S$ ay as F. or.2 raak fi 
- re "Ve thou filled. we wh : a | be you filled 
aa 3 Eh 
gris a Past PanticrPye. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
F. 55 Sy M.S 3,8 ES become filled. F. sr” of wee as) M.; oh sy become filled 


409. Conjugation of a regular causal verb (Jj,)J1 Be ‘to cause to fly,’ 


formed from the present tense of the infinitive Js,)1 ‘to fly.’ 


Lyre dees ACTIVE VOICE. 
ugole Past Tense—(Governing noun singular). 


BINGULAR. 
F. dyiJl, M. ajjsly be or U, daa, éxd he, she, it, thou, I caused to fly. 
PLURAL. 
F. ejSly M. af\jaits w or oats pers they, you, we caused to fly. 


(Governing noun plural). 
SINGULAR. 


F, sis M. (Jj, be or i, ada, ded he, she, it, thou, I caused to fly. 
PLURAL. 


F. Syjdts Me sig, (i+ or (uli, sam they, you, we caused to fly. 
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Szconp Foru—( Governing noun singular). 
SINGULAR. 
F. ajdt) M. sfhjdly ist OF 9, cj he, she, it, thou, I caused to fly. 
PLUBAL. 


F. deity  M. agljglls he or 5+, (§ they, you, we caused to fly. 


(Governing noun plural). 


BINGULAR. 
F, Ssis'l, M. sigs ust OY, ub he, she, it, thou, I caused to fly. 
PLURAL. 


F. Sid's M. sis, ye OF 94, re} they, you, we caused to fly. 


gynie Aoxnist TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


a yig)\y he, she, it causes to fly, or may cause to fly. 23 js\, they cause to fly, or may cause to fly. 
sg!) thou causeat to fly, or mayest cause to fly. guid you cause to fly, o7 may cause to fly. 


riety I cause to fly, or may cause to fly. 4zigly we cause to fly, or may cause to fly. 
ye ImpERaTIvVE Moop. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
sail } \, sale Wd da s h vs 
" we. mi him, ete. cause to fly. 7 23 0r por De ee CIO 
* ais oi 
Syjgt or rly do thou cause to fly. gu T or goss do you cause to fly. 
del road Tae Agent. 
BINGULAR. PLUBAL, 
\ e 
suit oS 22 {ite causer to fly. M. and F, soni! {the causers to fly. 
F. isl or Sigg iT sins 
t Uses? dee PASSIVE VOICE. 
al Past TENSE, 
SINGULAR, : PLURAL. 
ah gyi a she, it was caused M. $5 r J+ said An iia eine tol 
ca or ia ben {) to fly. F, ie oF ya sris 


fu "Fehon wast caused to fly. peers go e git you were cauinen to-fly, 
Sy a2 al 
al shiz as was caused to fly. M. & F. 5 sus we were caused to fly. 
ert Jy 


i 


* Infinitives similar to the one now conjugated, which have { as the first letter, add that letter to the prefixed s in the 
second form of the imperative mood, and the .) follows immediately after. In the same mannor with regard to the other 
inflections, the prefix takes a () instead of (+). See paragraph 284. 
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Srcoxp Form. 


SINGULAR. 


if. A agli 
Be “the, she, it was caused to fly. 


PLURAL. 


M. Sys sists 


{ they were caused to fly, 


ag algal, F. Jot or 55 cyislly 
Soy aghjall M. syd Syisll 

We are 4 ton wast caused to fly. e7 et you were caused to fly. 
Pe Gap ajslly B. gor daisy 
i. Baily M. ash: ial 

ca jis a was caused to fly. ae daz * he were caused to fly. 
Pay aig Es 5x3 ais! 

gybie Aontst TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

F. M. M, ann F. 
P Suis ws syst he, she, it is caused to fly, ete. us git they are caused to fly. 
ap Js ioe ast thou art caused to fly. ing isis! you are caused to fly. 


ie Just at sagt I am caused to fly. 


45 dest we are caused to fly. 


Seconp Form. 


SINGULAR. 
F. M. 
of ay ig st sjligt he, she, it is caused to fly. ct aig 
agit lyst oS oily thou art caused to fly. as Sais 


7 


pti riligt pes »3\j)1 I am caused to fly. 


PLURAL, 
F. M 


ie gist they are caused to fly. 
eS sist you are caused to fly. 
so lajll es JsjsT we are caused to fly. 


yal Imprrative Moon. 


BINGULAR, 

Me or od cloigl v aa him, or it be 
So pair 

POP | of sj 9 ae her, or it be 

ue dat caused to fly. 


caused to fly. 


I. éh ee thou caused 
a Soil!) to fly. 


grin e~! Past PaxrricirLe. 


SINGULAR. 


M.&F. 


PLUBAL. 


or gS sagt Q dad | 
let them be caused to fly. 


M&F. 5 9 lyisil 


> dajzl be you caused to fly. 
a 


PLURAL. 


M. & F. wor _dyjgil caused to fly. 


F. pb Syifl Me Sys elsigl caused to fly. 


NEGATION AND PROHIBITION. 


is ob raft wo nahi. 


410. To signify negation and prohibition, the particles 4 nah and 4» mah are 
used with the verbs; but, as their position depends on the description of the 
infinitive with which they ‘are used, it will be necessary to give a table of each. 
The third persons singular and plural of a few of the infinitives already conjugated 
will be sufficient for the purpose. 
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411. The particle of prohibition 4. is alone used with the second persons of 
the imperative mood, and invariably precedes the inflection of the verb with which 
it is used, whatever its description. 

412. Infinitives, such as Jl2!, ‘to come,’ iy a ‘to fall,’ Jy,l, ‘to bring,’ and 
Js, ‘to cut,’ which have a prefixed particle, place the w after the latter both in 
the past and present tenses. 

jouce INFINITIVE. 


iy » pre-watal, ‘ to fall.’ 
be cetle Past Tews. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


M. ity 4 sy he, or it did not fall. M. Sl, sy iy & sy they did not fall. 
F. Ais sp 4y csp she, or it didnot fall. F. Mi, & sy oy & csp they did not fall. 


es Lae Aorist Tense. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
M. & F. or w) sy oe she,itmay M.&€F. sis re ert ora) 4 sy dap they may 
not fall. not fall. 


wy & we 


ya IMPERATIVE Moon. 


BINGULAR. PLUBAL. 
M. & F. s}y 7 4+ do not thou fall. M. & F. gina do not you fall. 
exe a! Past Panricrpre. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
F M. M. ann F, 


Hn Aj or my 7) 4 Giny 43 OF sine 4; not fallen. sine 4 Or iy 4 not fallen, 
413. Regular verbs, whether transitive or intransitive, take the « after the 
prefixed 3, but the participle 4+ as before stated, invariably precedes. 
pasaee INFINITIVE. 


Joli; 2’ ghaledal, ‘to run,’ 
ph, wl Past TENsE. 


SINGULAR PLURAL. 
M. addej 5 ole; a § he, oritdidnotrun. M. reWes, 433 Jale; 4) § they didnotrun. 
F. Jods; 6 5 sade; a5 sheoritdidnotrun. F. Joes) i$ gle; a 5 they didnotrun. 
gsbin Aorist TENSE. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 


M.&F. eo) a4 deb he, she, it may not run, ete. M. & F. si a5 rere they may not run, ete. 


yy) ImveraTivE Moon. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
M&F, ‘ale; a+ do not thou run. M. & F. ee) é« do not you run. 
gris e-! Past Papricrrce. 
SINGULAR. wediwike 
M. anv F. 


F. Joke 4 or the; as M. Gots; 4 or Sade; not run. igre; 4) OF (sdk; 4i not run. 
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pease INFINITIVE. 
das) ‘to bring.’ 
cia Lele Past Tense. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
M. 45 4 |, Gorgy a) |, aap he orit did not M. 3, & |) orgy « |, yam they did not 
bring. bring. 
P. iy a |, or dys bi \) aad) she orit didnot F. aly ai \, or 539 aj \) es did not 
y5 4 ty Gor s,5 4 | 4) bring. Jy, G1, Gorayy vl, ui) bring. 
gylie Aonist TENsr. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
M.&F. ya aj |, da he, she, it may not bring, ete. M. & Fugas 4 \, ax they may not bring, 
po) Ixrrrative Moon. : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


M.&F. 335 |, 4» do not thou bring. M. & F. gas &~ do not you bring. 
arin el Past PARricrrye. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


F. ysl) Te ys) 4 not brought. M. & F. yal 4 not brought. 
414. When used with infinitives similar to (J,%9 ‘to fill,’ the follows the 
adjective or noun, and precedes the auxiliary ; thus, 
jowae INFINITIVE. 
Jo ddakawul, ‘to fill.’ 
ibe iste Past Tense-—(Noun singular). 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
M.S 4 Sy Gor § ai C89 da he, or it did M. § & C9 ors a SY ged they did not 
not fill. fill, 

F. as ai ay or aS 4 Sy ee F. AS & aSy or 38 & Sy ae did not 
a) ai aS or BS 4s ay 3) not fill. as © ey or as 6 aSy ob) fill. 
gli Aonist TENSE. 

SINGULAR, PLURAL. 

M, er ji SY sib he, or it may not fill, etc. M. er 4 E89 dap they may not fill, ete. 
F. er Aj aSy Ax» she, or it may not fill, etc. F. "y re as) ax they may not fill, ete. 
oe) Inrrrative Moon. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

M. & F. 389 4» do not thou fill. M. & F. s80 é&e do not you fill. 

Jgxie a~\ Past Panricrexe. 

GINQULAR. \ PLURAL. 
M. dS or GS isp au M. § AS9 8 
FETE IBY tea, BF oh 9 OTs ted, 


F, J§ ors cy re, F, lf or as ESS 
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415. In the passive voice, the past participle or the imperfect tense used with 
the auxiliary as a second form (already described at paragraph 398) may precede, 
and the « precede the auxiliary, or the particle of negation and auxiliary may 
precede, and the past participle and imperfect tense follow; as will be seen from 
the following paradigm. 


joe INFINITIVE. 
Jet, wish-tal, ‘to throw.’ 
ple cael Pasr TEnsz. 


SINGULAR. - PLUMAL. 
a4 4) ciato, adhe, or it was not i 4 or a des they were not 
M yer M a upg dan) they 
gry 44 4) sen! thrown. gates je or ca i axe! thrown. 

Aly or ay aj pe 4b | she, or it was not 4 a or Je re) sotey aap | they were not 
tes al gi or sys «ji dea) thrown. iste or Jr & ax! thrown. 
guide Aorist TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLUEAL. 
Ss a ab Aad) he, or it may not be M. 4 2 Jot,, aes they may not 
M “ y aoe a y may 
en ’ S 4 a thrown. be thrown. 
‘i gst & Satay poles or it may not be Fi datuy (ob a) dab they may not 
ete Co ax) thrown. be thrown. 


ot IMPERATIVE Moop. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 


M. a4 deordds de chs do not thou Ea ae ply do not you be 
gla ‘a M and F. rag : y 


F. utes da de OF dub de Jat) be thrown. ty go 40) thrown. 
grie e| Past ParticiPre. 
SINS UE AM PLURAL. 
M. 43 or 4) ) not become 43) not become 
Jaty 3 - 4) or > ‘dat 3h 3 thrown. Died 3 wr a thrown. 


416. The positions which the particles of negation and prohibition assume 
will also be seen from the following extracts: 


“T WILL NOT BEAR with this Moghla'l (tyranny) of thy guardian, 
If I am really born of an Afghin woman.’ —abd-ul-Hamid. 


ay & yy SY gy Ae CGE IG dp WO asl dm Sls pp 


“ Every terrestrial being who practisgs nor humility, acTeTH NoT rightly : 
Every one will be excellent according to his own manners and customs.’ —Aabd-ul- Hamid. 


pee le o pd & Wh ofa ste be oS SS Gye G4 ae 
‘Who DOES NoT CONSUME himself, and DOES NOT GIVE to others, LOOK Not towards him; 
That sitteth like a serpent on a hidden treasure.”—abd-ul- Hamid. 
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BUT te heaps Gy ST dug A> ro Gland Oded ad dled lbp 
‘Pious persons have said that the devil’s great snare is, that you should put off repentance 
until the last hour; but postponz IT Not, oh, children of the true faith !”—Far@id-ush. 


Shari’aah. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE SEPARATE PARTICLES. 
cts hurif. 

417. Under this head are included adverbs, postpositions, prepositions, 
conjunctions and interjections. They contain, besides pure Afghan, a number of 
Arabic and Persian words. 

ADVERBS. 

418. The Adverbs may be divided into fourteen different classes; of place, 
time, number, quality, similitude, collection, separation, demonstration, interroga- 
tion, dubiation, exclamation, affirmation, negation, and prohibition. 

419. They serve to qualify nouns, and are for the most part undeclinable ; thus, 

cso ssh FE ME Boe FS BA ae Yo 9 Ade 
‘Since thy ringlets have pierced the very heart of Rahman, 
TurErerong, from his eyelashes the white tears flow.” 
she ys gd I & Uns wt Hy HSE sy ales ds 
dS esi sty © 4 gl Spel D sey “sis yp & 0 Cee ecew <.) 
“If thy face becometh turned from God unto the world, it will be also turned from heaven 
unto hell : 


Thou wilt for ever wander driven from door to door: thou wilt NowuERs# find a resting or a 
dwelling-place.”—ubd-wr- Rahman. 


ad BIS cee ey Ty gah aad ay CaS cg Nay 
“When one degenerate being appeareth in a family, 
He bringeth disgrace on his lineage both present and past.”—Aabd-ul- Hamid. 
420. A number of adverbs are subject to the usual change in termination for 
the ablative case ; as in the following example: 
usase 30 A) dyee acl al Ne, ke bol fT te lo by 3h 25 
“The Wuzir said, “As yer this boy has not eaten any of the fruit from the sie of his 
own existence.” —Gulistan. 


421. <A few adverbs derived from nouns and adjectives are liable to the same 
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change in termination for gender, number, and case, as the nouns they qualify. 
Thus 9 ‘much,’ becomes x29 in the feminine singular, and %»9 or »9 in the 
feminine plural and the oblique cases of the singular. The masculine plural is the 
same as the singular, and the oblique plural for both genders is , »9 
GS Ge ye Gb a thn y ony sy9 MLe isle U lere 
“In love the (lover's) suit is an EXCEEDINGLY difficult one— 
The object can only be obtained after many twists and turnings.”—Kdasim ali, Afridi. 

422. The adverbs of most frequent occurrence in the language, whether 

simple or compound, are as follows: 
ADVERBS OF PLAcE. 


al! Gs 1 zurif-ul-makan. 


Giuad OF .Jd, aclu here, hither. gh cso or 'y Vsu here, on this side. 
is él» or dal» there, thither. 535) or diy» above, overhead. 
ay ay or op there, thither. : 89) OF dS under, below. 


lA so or 4225 oJ) from this place, from oS) 59 7 OF aco , 
: 7 so far, to this degree. 
ws or hence. yy or 


al& or gle 4x5 a from that place, from | uy OF sy éx> 5 so far, to that degree. 


thence. dS somewhere. 


g~tyy OF dc, behind, after. iio nowhere. 


Vy oso or 429 this side, hither. 


| 
| 
| 
sdily, or wil,, before, in front, hitherto. | asl& yd or 4-> » everywhere. 
op or sep near, about. 


\,5. aap that side, thither. ai> or .sl& y somewhere or other. 
su 4a or ly ad beyond, there, on that 45, > where, wherever. 
side. . aid or (yo inside, within, 
\ys a \g5 side by side. wl wd above and below. 
\yes a4, on both sides. $9003 upside down. 
ult Ly or a> by elsewhere. | &\yy ¢, os) far, at a distance. 
dala alo here and there. ; sl round about. 


ADVERBS oF TIME. 
wheel ob zuraf-uz-zaman. 
cry! now, at this time, presently. ads df sometimes, frequently, oeca- 


a . . 
als ever, sometime. sionally. 
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als ra never. 
als _> always. 


ay & Ny 
Mu Sy OF riba x 
am als p> whenever. WW isyoor dd 850 
al§ a3 olf sometime or other, Wu jo OF HE 0 


ev op daily. 
daats ¥ 5D nightly. 


: cw a pw OT ,3 


Sor ji, a yt La be OF GG 
Po OP ty ay yly petpetunlly, Jre bye OF 5) 
ee 4 OP OF osoy) 


yj & yj instantaneously. He & or keh 
a a4 al gradually. ae LS 
wy ay successively. usmas OF Loy 
ew or ros ay before, prior. re 3 
uy after, afterwards. Fo) 
£9 oF TF oy to-day. 
ue to-morrow. wy 
qs Map two days since. Lue uy 
po tay 3 three days since. 
gy deny 33 four days since. Maat Sy 
als y=" at the dawn of day. sty 
as ¢ or Sp ever. 
ute) long since, long ago. Xi 5 or bi 
alge sly last night. oor db a hi 


as > as often, every time. Abend or A 5 


pel or usb onee, at last. eel a ) ee 
as Sor jl, 4 often, repeatedly. 
ADVERBS OF QUANTITY. 
Node! Cig huriif-ul-mikdar. 
dyevgh, Speog dod OF Syeagd 80 much, 


repeatedly, often, frequently. 

once, 

twice. 

thrice, 

instantly, quickly, without 
delay. 

quickly, speedily. 

shortly, soon. 

unawares, suddenly. 

all at once, suddenly. 

first, in the first place. 

secondly. 

at last, at length, finally, at 
the end. 

yesterday. 

shortly, soon, to-day or to- 
morrow. 

the day after to-morrow. 

early in the morning, be- 
times, early. 


always, ever. 
always, continually, ever. 


as yet, up to the present time. 


Pee OT Sp Sy sometimes. 


Lp» gratuitously. 


jot Seegd that much. & y& a great number, several. 


get Seegéd this much, 29 much, in a great degree 


Syaog& >» 08 much as, by far. 


xh or J, ES) a little, a few. 


= Pp howmuchsoever, 
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ADVERBs oF SIMILITUDE. 


deat! 59 = hurtf-ut-tashbih. 


Ls 425 or lo thus, in this manner or aco auld 
Ww ? . 5 
ae se = thus, so, in this manner. 
Si, 420 or lo thus, in this way. ustle or couple 
Jy, dnc, Ld, a0) like, as, as if, just as, ‘ea. for example. 
re 4 Or 84,090 &) for all the world. ven, that is to say. 
wi deb so, in that manner. wt au thus, in this manner. 


SS, aed 80, in that way. 
ADVERBS OF ADMONITION, ETC. 
deantl| —5e o> hurif-ut-tanbih. 
dary § OF yy § OF 3)46 3 look out! have a care! &5 vy know! recollect! 
ds ldw be cautious ! a jlo act take care! mind! 
ApvERBs oF Soctery AND SEPARATION. 


wb jles!) » ced! Usy = hurif-ul-maei-yat wo mufarakat. 


.5)\, alone. Jw Jw or du, J apart, separately. 

¢* \=* face to face. x together. 
} or 5) apart, at a distance. Al lye, asd dg eee 

42,3 .5) far away, very far off. uso dl diy Or y 50 

ca) at the side. ju 4,6 separately. 
za) & gy) side by side. amy 4 —§ uselessly. 

» © » singly, individually. uf) \y osyy) OD opposite sides, on both 

Lis & Ls back to back. sides. 


¥ 


549! dy 51 shoulder to shoulder. 
ADVERBS OF EXTREMITY AND TERMINATION. 


cele! iy huref-ul-gha-yat. 


wer) or 5 to, up to, until. SIH cee yp till now, as yet. 
S99) a0 or so _, hitherto, up to. Sy 4a 5 so far as, 
do 9S or 4S until, up to. | wy oS i till when? how long? 
b> 4 or de csp js! 3 to the end. 
uF beyond bounds. yal 
ck ; 59 “wuld 5 to the last, to the extreme. 


wey ces to the last degree. 
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ADVERBS OF INTERROGATION. 


plscadl Wty > hurd f-ul-istifaham. 


I a Me '| chara? whither? in AS 5, as > until when? how long? 


| 


gels s or wy, eS 
4&4 how? in what manner? pos & 2095 how much? 
Bpegh OF 3,09 how much? | 4S. 45 how often ? 
Cds fg or es 4) sinee when? ws) % 4 (dy why not? 


‘s at On rs “| whence’ 
als or Cslé | abo a& or J, for what? wherefore? 
aS when? at what time? | hd 48, CS, od 


ax» J how much longer? | iyi AS &y or 


ada oral 4h, 5) 48 why? how? wherefore? 


in what way? how? 


Apverss or DusraTion. 
: eS.) mada > hurif-ut-tashhik. 
sor wif, ce perhaps, haply. Wo «& may be. 
er perhaps not. byt (ylsS & probably. 
3} (slas God knows. or # af 4s? May or may not be. 
Apvers8s OF AFFIRMATION AND EMPHASIS. 


cle, aStll Uy = herif-ut-takid wo ul-yad. 


gl> 3, as i¢ certainly, doubtless. Sy or sul, ayy necessarily, it behoveth. 
yes go>, deal) necessarily. dae! LS or 58 p> altogether,wholly, entirely. 
y> yes, indeed, yea. o> or jo never, by no means. 
age merely, only, exactly. bas only, simply. 
pls a alS or Gel (> right or wrong. s\gex* aly. at all events, whether o1 
pau) OF 8 ps 4), us psio by no means, never. not, nolens volens. 
‘Vis or Leu 1 & really, truly. |g 4 > or yay exactly, quite, the very 
ay gslas by God! same. 


Apverss oF Pronisition and Nva@arion. 
e A el tym hurif-un-nafi wo un-nahi. 
4 or 4 no, not, nay. | &e do not. 
CONJUNCTIONS. 
Spey» etadll Wipe hurif-ul-eatf wo ul-mawsil. 
423. The conjunctions most in use are: 


SA, 6 if. | abi ra also, even, likewise. 
dm $\ although, | Js or dy but, yet, however. 
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45, OF \yau besides, except. aS. or (ay therefore, then, 


a:$ or & aS if not, unless, otherwise. d> that, because, since. 


Cu» dan a} then, therefore. 4 2 unless, if not. 


uw 
ake) 


zs \ 
wg so ay, 
pal because, therefore. 


eS, but, moreover. 


qo 4 0 notwithstanding. 


oe, Soo unless. 


s or 4\ and, also. 


EXAMPLE. 


SE Mg ate Yr y de elee cage Yat dy O60 Opry OT tye 
“The Darweshs’ calling is to forsake all carnal and worldly desires ; But they, through 
spitefulness, desire to rush on cach other with swords and with arrows.” —Aakhzan Afghani. 


PREPOSITIONS AND POSTPOSITIONS. 
uses by ys wets > hurif-ujjarr ya maenani. 
424. Besides the simple prepositions and postpositions used in forming the 
cases of nouns and pronouns, already described in Chapter III., there are other 
particles used in the same manner which require the noun, adjective, or pronoun, 


to be used in the genitive or ablative case when capable of inflection. Examples: 


ae rn “\ r : fae Ws kG See BB . : ‘ n o * 
yy Belen 2 58 5 Seo pad 8 sh MG ed Ce FB ups Ae A Be et 


usd owe 7 ig 
“The Law is like unto a tree whose roots have gone UNDER THE GROUND; and (if thou 


shouldst make use of understanding and argument) the topmost branch of it has gone uP INTO 


THE HEAVENS. —Makhzan Afghani. 
pte da gh at y 4 Mle oS ee jb pp dey aly 
“The moth casteth away its life but once in its life-time ; 
But the candle doeth this several times IN onE NIGHT.”—.4abd-ul- Hamid, 


The chief prepositions and postpositions are : 


» of. p to, until, 
or a) 5, ay; a, 6}, “leo wl y or » on, upon. 
&yyord y cs Oy from him, her, it or them. 
ists &y “or es) in. slo or cpa © over, above. 


XJ Yor wij below, under. ae* before. 


Bp with. 
alo for, for the sake of. 


& goryora dora from. 


grt or jo in, between, betwixt. 
tc ay in between, in the middle. 
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420. INTERJECTIONS. 
il_cl as-wat. 
owls or (AbLS, oy JT well done! bravo ! Und) lackaday ! 
A low, ao ei have a care! gals or Sis would to God! 
is? 3? alas! alas! used sla, —s* strange! good God! 
‘eye sorrow ! alas! | a» indeed! really ! 
4e> avaunt! get away! | &b diyly, & os) begone! get away ! 
cs?y oF asl, yl oh! ds Keg, dag hush! silence! 
us} 55 dear! dear! dogs hollo! oh! O! 


et map wsly ust, woe! woe! 
EXAMPLE. 
ee ee ts F&I Seale 0 HES ULL Io 
“These loved ones are like unto the flowers of spring, 
For in the autumn they wither and fade. Atas! atas!”—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE DERIVATION OF WORDS. 


426. There are a number of derivative and compound words in the Pushto 
language, formed from nouns, adjectives, and verbs, by prefixing, affixing, o1 
inserting certain words or letters. They may be considered pure Afghan. 

NOUNS. 

427. Abstract nouns may be obtained from adjectives in eight different ways: 

I.—By rejecting the final letter of the adjective and prefixing another; as, 
woz) hungry’ s,3 or’, ‘hunger.’ Example: 

lg alba OL yy ype By LS) 555 ASE» sas ayy 

“Hunaer and thirst all at once overpowered him: 
In his body no power or strength remained.” —Saif-ul-Muluk. 


II.—Forms the noun by rejecting two letters of the adjective for three others ; 
thus 5,5 ‘ thirsty,’ 5 or i ‘thirst.’ 
AN ih Be & 205 Ae Need Le iS eld gy DO ed 6 i a 
‘In the contentment of the contented man, there is neither hunger nor THIRST ; 


And they who acquire this alchemy will be nobles, tho’ clad in rags.” 
—Aabd-ur-Rahman 
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III.—Shortening the word by the rejection of , for (+), and affixing |; as, 
py or way * bright,’ 155 or Wy ‘ brightness.’ 
Wo lo keys Gy eT gS yy Sle OS 1B 4 
“ By the tiaut of it the business of this life cannot he perfected ; 
For this world is as the lightning and the light of the sky.” —abd-ul- Hamid. 


Sometimes the word takes , 5, as in the following example: 


“* As when the sun riseth on the world, LIGHT and BRIGHTNESS cometh, 
So doth friendship and affection give life to both breath and footstep.”—/Habd-ul- Hamid. 


TV.—The middle letter of the adjective is rejected; \ inserted in its place; 
and » (hi-1-khafi) or (+) fat’ha’h affixed ; as, .3 ‘dark’ or ‘black,’ »,l3 or Jls ‘dark- 
ness’ or ‘ blackness.’ 

wlatins AS de dey lest aes oS aed das ali agi Che 
“The whole world became filled with parKNess from this dust and vapour: 
In the heavens thunder rolled, and lightning flashed as from swords.”—Sazf-ul-Muluk. 

V.—The final letter of the adjective is inflected from » or (+) to & (ya-i- 
majhil) or (7) kasra’h, and »f or iS affixed ; thus, 4, ‘good,’ »S.» ‘ goodness.’ 

by 8 shee de aps cad ope A Cadi 50 2 420 & ONS ow 
“Journeying on this road is difficult to the fickle and capricious : 
Consider him a man who layeth the foundation of coopNess.”"—Kasim Mali, Afridi. 


The whole of the nouns of the preceding classes are feminine; and the follow- 
ing, with the exception of those formed by affixing Wy, Lx., css, and cds) Which 
are feminine, are all masculine. 

VI.—This form is something similar to the fourth, being formed from the same 
adjective (which however remains unchanged) and merely takes the affix al); thus, 
gyi black,’ sls ayi “blackness ;? 29S ‘hard,’ aly LAS ‘hardness.’ The final letter 
is changed to ., in the plural, similar to the first variety of nouns of 1st declension. 

sot dg Obit 5 pT WO ope od 


Aas sgh SS dy yh ay A gh eu IO Coy! dy 
“Thy countenance was white like unto the sun—yea! it was brighter than the orb of day : 
But now, alas! it is become so black, that its BLACKNESS is like unto charcoal.” 
— Yusuf and Zulikha. 


VIi.—The nouns of this class are formed by dropping the final of the 
adjective, and affixing 5; as, go, ‘alive’ or ‘existing,’ .jui,, ‘life,’ ‘existence ;’ 
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gai ‘captive,’ ‘prisoner,’ jw ‘captivity,’ ‘imprisonment.’ They are chiefly 
verbal nouns. Example: 
st or BY oiNey Be PY UpNay Get Doel we als 
““When shall I entertain hope for my own EXISTENCE? 
Since separated from her, LIFE itself to me is infamous.’—Hasim Mali, Afridi. 


VIII.—This class is formed by the mere addition of the aaa wp, si, and 
Li; thus, Jw ‘separate,’ as ‘separation ;’ sla ‘a place,’ wrz'& ‘a dwelling place,’ 
‘a Hone ’ “a birthplace ;’ .,.« ‘affectionate,’ es» ‘affection,’ ‘ love ;’ us! iy) ‘mad,’ 
sig ‘madness ;’ jy0 ‘satiated, Li jye ‘satiety; jynes ‘impudent,’ Ly jyuas 
‘ impudence,’ ‘ familiarity.’ Those ending in .,,; and —,3 are masculine, and those 
in Ls feminine. 
Ce ee MESS yj Cyd A ag ayy alts 
EFd Aad egy $F$ WG sobos 
“Suddenly she awoke from her slumbers, her heart filled with LovE and AFFECTION. 
She sat up and gazed around, but sighed; for she beheld not her beloved one.” 
— Yusuf and Zulikha. 
ols Cyye gy Gal ype gy YL eo O ply WU 9 Glas 
“God forbid that surpanaTIon should be caused between two lovers; 
For in sEPARATION the lover, though healthy in body, is sick at heart.” —Kdasim Mali, Afridi. 


AI ES At YO Kms! dy ONS ype o yo yy de 
“Whereas from her presence thou didst not acquire SATIETY, 
Grief on her account has now satiated thee.’—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 

The whole of these derivatives, when capable of inflection, are subject to the 
same changes as other nouns. 

428. Abstract nouns are obtained also from primitive nouns, by the mere 
addition of the affixes oh yi, Li or Lan, uss and uss ; thus, iS» ‘a child,’ LSha 
me childhood ;’ Spo ‘a man,’ ‘a human being,’ yi Gp» ‘manhood,’ ‘humanity ; 
doles ‘a guest,’ Louee ‘entertainment,’ hospitality; ,,,, ‘a brother,’ cslS yy): 
‘brotherhood ;? lf ‘a clan,’ dy pls ‘clanship.’ The following are examples: 

WF GS gh 4 gS 6 Gol & JI, Che d de UGE 
“Whoever from ciiLpHooD may not have walked in the path of modesty and morality, ir 
the years. of MATURITY virtue and piety departeth from him.’— Gulistan. 


ri hj 2a) plage Gud Gs 4 $6 chy ew Bhd ots Say A i 0 dd os 
dle al gure O Alki. g| use use 4 


“Oh son! did not I say unto thee at the time of thy departure, that the hand of BRAVERY, 
if empty, is bound, and the paw of LION-LIKE INTREPIDITY broken?”—Gulistan. 
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Get Aa 99S Ney af arly age 6 ag oad Leeann ay alboh ObL GI by op Sy 


sth oS & ae et 8 we 
“He said unto him, ‘O father! didst thou not eat of anything at the king’s ENTERTAINMENT!’ 
The devotee said, ‘In his sight I did not make uae of anything of consequence.’”—~Gulistan. 
Arabic and Persian words, when uscd in this language, as may naturally be 
supposed, are generally governed by, and subject to, their own rules of grammar ; 
but in some instances the Pushto affixes and prefixes may be found used with the 
words of those languages ; thus, uss ‘ generous, e.s~ ‘ generosity ;’ 5 ‘niggard,’ 
i pfs ‘niggardliness ;’ alty ‘strange,’ Wy) ity ‘ strangeness.’ 
429. Nouns of intensity are formed by prefixing adjectives to them; thus, 
uy ‘dark,’ prefixed to ei ‘darkness,’ becomes es “total darkness;’ and in the 
same manner ),j prefixed to s)\5 signifies ‘total darkness.’ 3 is not generally used 


without an adjective prefixed. Example: 


Seek gre ylete os eh Gob worse ges 
“Of what consequence is it though thy countenance is enveloped in curls? 
For the water of immortality itself is hidden in ToTaL DaARKNESS.”—/AZabd-ur- Rahman. 
430. The particles of exaggeration and diminution used with nouns have 
been already described under that head (page 27-29), and need no further notice 


here. 
ADJECTIVES. 


431. Adjectives may be formed from some nouns by the addition of |; and 
.s with its different modifications for gender, as described at paragraph 45; as, \{, 
‘night,’ il, ‘nocturnal ;’ .., ‘yesterday,’ 4,» ‘yestern’ or ‘yester.’ The following 
are examples : 


Falk G5 lb pe 5 ih Naa hy 95 i pa ey Se et 9D yt a Ce palit 
“ Dabshalim, after hearing these words, related his NocrURNAL dream to the Darwesh, and 
also mentioned this secret to his friend.”—Kaltlah wo Damnah. 


hy cel oily yy LS 5 Ayglee aS hy de et Glee FAS Oly yl & dykes o alll we 


agged al due a> 4 U aly a so fe wy AS & 9} alae Gays Gye alll ee G60 
all d oS Sod Gy wu adn alle Wate ais so 
“* Mabdullah set out to see Musea’wiyah, and when he inquired about the circumstances of 
the PRECEDING DAY (YRSTERN), Muea’wiyah said, “My daughter says—Oh father! the wife of 
this Habdullah is very handsome. When shall I appear to advantage in his sight? I declare 
unto thee that I will not have Mabdullah under these circumstances; but if he will divorce his 
wife, then I will accept him willingly.’”—-Hasan and Husain. 


432. Adjectives of intensity may be obtained in the same manner as nouns of 
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intensity by the use of particles either prefixed or affixed to the word; thus, wis, 
‘blind,’ o3,, —3 ‘totally blind;’ np. ‘white,’ Qype CS ‘perfectly white,’ 2. 
jae ‘pure or spotless white.’ They are subject to tho same rules for gender and 


ig 
number as other adjectives. Examples: 
Ab de om oh ded ON, Ow mone LO Vlidle C60 sail) C5 
“ Lovers are TOTALLY BLIND to the defects and blemishes of the beloved ; 
But do not thou also become WHOLLY BLIND to her virtues and merits.” 
—Mabd-ur- Rahman. 
gre SS SE al sl 5S phy yj & ley Oct oe 
“Since thou hast pierced the heart of Rahman with thy ringlets, 
From his eyelashes the PURE WHITE water flows.”—abd-ur- Rahman. 


ide ree gy UY pd pte 0 as sa HEY gor ogi te le 
“ Whoever may have washed his garments in his own blvod, 
Will, like the dew of the night, be ever spoTLEss WHITE.” —abd-ur-Rahman. 
433. Several Persian, and a few Arabic adjectives also, are to be met with 
in Pushto, differing but slightly from the originals in pronunciation ; for example, 
wis ‘aggrieved,’ from the Arabic noun re ‘grief,’ and Persian .,; ‘stricken ;’ and 
in the same manner ., + or (j= + ‘treacherous,’ ‘malicious;’ .,j Ws ‘feverish ;’ 
j+\ or_,i,\ ‘spoiled,’ ‘worthless,’ from the Arabic word _.\ and Hebrew 43, signifying 
‘cut short, ete. ;? yy s,; ‘intrepid,’ ‘brave,’ from the Pushto noun s,; ‘the heart,’ and 
the Persian particle ,, signifying ‘possession,’ ‘having; .,) 4° ‘warlike,’ ‘gallant,’ 
from the Afghan noun s,55 ‘a sword,’ and ..,; the active participle of the Persian 
infinitive .,0; ‘to strike,’ ‘to smite.’ Example: 


roe ON pad Sople gy gh pp fader ad Ye Gj gh ad by gd Call 

“The tongue again becometh liberated, like the warrior from the thickest of the fight ; 

Although I may seize it with my teeth that it should remain silent.’"—abd-ul- Hamid. 
434. Another description of adjective is obtained by prefixing an adjective 
to a noun; as, li aaj ‘incomplete,’ ‘crude,’ ‘disappointed,’ ‘foiled,’ ete., from the 
Persian adjective eo ‘half,’ and the Afghan noun | |, ‘desire,’ ‘inclination ;’ thus,— 

FO ES ghey ON aS de dd shapgd ayyS Ip) gp 9 Wye dani 
“ Behold the 1ncomPLETE brightness of the lightning and be prudent! 

The affairs requiring deliberation perform not with exceeding haste !”— dabd-ul-Hamid. 
435. A few adjectives arc obtained by affixing the Persian particle s+» and 
the Pushto corruption .,«, and the Pushto particle 2 to Persian and Arabic 
nouns; thus, ;.3 “indigence,’ ‘poverty,’ jlu or Seva sled ‘indigent,’ ‘poor ;? wolse 


‘wealth,’ ,«:},0or was}o ‘wealthy,’ ‘opulent;’ iso ‘war,’ ‘battle,’ J is> ‘warlike, 


a 
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‘martial ;? 485 ‘honor,’ ‘reputation,’ dy Si ‘honorable,’ ‘reputable.’ The letter _, 
is also added to Persian and Pushto nouns ny in the formation of 
adjectives; thus, 5 ‘a worm,’ .,«S ‘worm caten;’ eo ‘pus,’ ‘matter,’ wt; | puru- 
lent,’ ‘mattery ;’ w, the Pushto for ‘scab,’ ..0 ‘scabby ;’ ee ‘dirt,’ ‘filth,’ ss 
‘dirty,’ ‘filthy ;’ ry ‘blinking,’ ‘purblindness,’ .jsd ‘a blinkard,’ ‘purblind.’ 

436. A few adjectives can be formed by compounding two nouns, as in the 
Persian language, but they are not very common; thus, Coes ‘pretty,’ ‘delicate,’ 
from | ‘milk,’ and ¢* ‘the face ;’ thus,— 


A 9* gy Ode Soe oe Falah eal pe ay lb et de od asp agiloe ay a 

2 : Sieben = 

“IT once made inquiry from one of those who accounted himsclf amongst the Arabs of 
Baghdad, saying, ‘What sayest thou in respect to the HANDSOME?’ ”"— Gulistan. 

437. Relative or patronymical adjectives are fur the most part obtained by 
affixing the different modifications of .s, (described at paragraph 45) in the same 
manner as the Persian ‘ yai-i-nisbut,’ to nouns; thus, <6 kabulaey, ‘a native 
of Kabul; Sula» pekhiweraey or peshiweraey, ‘a native of Peshawer ;? Gnd yS 
kohistinaey, ‘a native of the Kohistan.’ 

The word .,4~. now applied to the Afghans as a nation, is really an abstract 
noun, derived from (x the name of the old seat of the Afghans in the Siliman 
mountains, west of the Indus, and .,,5 a residence, a place of birth. 

In the districts bordering on the Panjab and Kashmir, such as Buner and 
Pakli, the affix ,j\, (a Hindi word) is generally used; thus, Jl.) Bunerwal, ‘a 
native of Buner;’ J'dG Pakliwal, ‘a native of Pakli’ At the same time it 
must be remembered that this affix cannot be always applied, for we could not 
call a native of Peshawer, a Peshaweriwal; or a native of Kabul, a Kabuliwaél, 
and vice versa. 

438, The past participles of verbs are extensively used as adjectives in this 
language, both alone and with a conjunction; thus, (Jj) ‘pampered,’ obtained 
from the infinitive .J,;b ‘to pamper,’ formed by affixing ,J,, the sign of the infini- 
tive of active verbs, to the Persian noun ;\, signifying ‘delicacy,’ ‘softness,’ ete. ; 
and a) ra ‘of the same age,’ ‘etpaiporiry? from the past participle of the el 
Js} ‘to be born,’ with the Persian conjunction ra ‘together,’ ‘with,’ ‘similar,’ 
‘mutual.’ The following are examples : 

Pay US LET yk ye de al oS $1) ee? dail 
‘INVERTED destiny made me ADVERSE and WAYWARD, 


Since my sympathizing lover and friend became cruel and sanguinary.”—abd-ul- Hamid. 
23 
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ad ad aj de 38 by phe bd tah Cer ols te 5 le GY ils ye 

“ Durkhdna't made a request to her father, saying,.“‘ All THOSE oF My OWN AGE learn to 
read ; pray give directions that I also may learn to read.’ ”—Adam Khan and Durkhana’i. 

It should be borne in mind that these derivatives are subject to the same 
changes for gender, number, and case, as other nouns or adjectives under whose 
classes they may come. 

439. The prov dele hésil-i-masdar, called also the jsWa+ e~| ism-t-masdar, of 
the Pushto verbs, is derived from the infinitive (,12+), the source or essence of the 
verb, by rejecting the ,J, the final letter of the former, and substituting 4 or +,. 
It is subject to the same changes as feminine nouns of the first variety of the third 
declension, and changes the final » (Ad-i-khafi), one of the signs of the feminine 
gender, into % (yi-i-mayhil), in the oblique cases; as, Jad. “to separate,’ a ot, 
‘separation ;’ JS,3 ‘to grow’ (as a plant or grain), 4 o§,3 ‘growth.’ Infinitives 
terminating in (J, are subject to the same rules. 

The hasil-t-masdar of the preceding infinitives, which are intransitive, are used 
as nouns; but in case of making them transitive by changing the neuter sign o1 
intransitive Js, into the active or transitive termination of infinitives J3, the Aagz-c- 
masdar can then only be construed as a mode of action or manner of being, indefi- 
nite as to time, place, and sometimes even of person; thus, (Jw ‘to separate,’ 
4 jy ‘causing separation;’ J,,3 ‘to make grow,’ 4 44) ‘causing growth or grow- 
ing.” The Aasil-t-masdar of a transitive infinitive terminating in ,J4, of which there 
ure a few in the language and exceptions to the above rule, can be construed as 
a noun; thus, Joa ‘to ask,’ 4 Qos ‘inquiry.’ 

440. The ‘let ism-t-haliah or verb in its present state, similar to the 
present or indefinite participle of our language, is also occasionally used as a simple 
noun; but chiefly in the place of the infinitive. It forms the imperfect tense with 
the affixed personal pronouns, and appears to be the source of that form of the verb, 
and is obtained from the infinitive by substituting » (Ad--zahr) for the final J. I 
is masculine, and both singular and plural, and in the oblique cases the final » i: 
changed to » or (=.), in the same manner as in the first variety of nouns of the 6th 
declension. Those infinitives, however, which lengthen the <sm-i-haliah by insert: 
ing \ in place of (—), drop it for the imperfect tense, and in the oblique cases ; as 
UsJ1 ‘to fly,’ olJT ‘flight’ or ‘flying,’ a1 ‘he was flying.’ 

This form of the verb cannot be obtained from infinitives terminating in (Jy; 
and a few infinitives on the other hand, such as Jnu.ls; ‘to run,’ and Jacl “to sit, 
form both the ism-i-haliah and hasil-i-masdar by prefixing ». In the former case, 
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hd-i-2ahir which is masculine, and in the latter, Ad-i-Ahasfi which is feminine; and 
both are subject to the same mode of inflection os nouns of the same description. 

The verbal nouns of a few infinitives, both transitive and intransitive, instead 
of affixing 4 or » add ..y to the root of the verb; as Jasy ‘to fill,’ 59 ‘filling ;’ 
Jxof ‘to mix, .,ef ‘mixing’ or ‘intercourse ;’ Jy ‘to bind,’ ,p ‘binding.’ They 
can also be formed by merely rejecting the (Jj of the infinitive; as JuSy ‘to fill,’ 
wySo ‘filling.’ Both forms are somewhat rare. They can be used both as the 
tsm-t-haliah, and the hasil-i-masdar, and also as simple nouns. See page 173. The 
hasil-i-masdar cannot be used as the imperfect tense. 

441. These forms of the verh—the Adsil or ism-i-masdar, and the ism-i-haliah, 
are subject to certain rules in construction which, although appertaining more to 
the syntax of the language, require explanation here.* 


* “Tt now only remains to be observed that besides the infinitive, as above described, there is another species of noun in 
some measure resembling it, which the Arabian grammariaus term jdu2-0 roa or the infinitive noun. Between these two 
nouns, namely, the yas and the yds :\ there is precisely the same distinction in point of sense as between the word 
‘drink’ and the participial noun ‘drinking,’ when used as a general term in such an example as the following :— 

‘Bacchus, ever fair and ever young, Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Darxina joys did first ordain ; Dainxine is the soldier's pleasure.’ 

“Tn which lines the word ‘drink’ might be substituted for ‘drinking’ without much detriment to the sense, for ‘ drink- 
ing joys’ mean the ‘joys of drinking, or ‘drink,’ and the same may be observed of all other worde of the same classes; as 
‘ grief,’ ‘grieving ;' ‘kiss,’ ‘kissing ;’ ‘love,’ ‘loving,’ ctc. How, then, shall we ascertain the true character of these words ? 
What, for instance, is ‘love’ as opposed to the general term ‘loving?’ It is certain that they are both general terms descrip- 
tive of certain sensations of delight or modes of pleasure in the mind, and as such may become either the subject or predicate 
of a proposition; but this explains nothing, and if we ask the Arabian grammarians for an explanation, they answer us by 
pointing out a mere distinction in their application. The )dme \ they say, has no other government than that of any 
common substantive noun, but this again is controverted by the grammarians of Koofah and Baghdad, who bestow upon 
it the very same regimen as that of the Joa; and even admitting the fact, which I believe to be just, it differs nothing in 
this particular from the infinitive of a neuter verb. The essential distinction then, for some essential distinction therc 
certainly is, between the infinitive and the infinitive’s noun or tsmo magdar, is not in my judgment simple abstraction, that 
is, making the one an abstract noun in opposition to the other; for, as I have observed before, they arc both general or 
abatract terms, but rather in the idea of action or energy conveyed by the infinitive; which action Locke observes, however 
various, and the effects almost infinite, is all included in the two ideas of thinking and motion. These are his words, ‘ For 
action, being the great bueiness of mankind and the whole matter about which all laws are conversant, it is no wonder that 
several modes of thinking and motion should be taken notice of, the ideas of them observed, and laid up iu the memory and 
have names assigned to them; without which, laws could be but ill made, or vice and disorder repressed. Nor cuuld any 
communication be well had amongst men, without such complex ideas, with names to them; and, therefore, men have settled 
names and supposed scttled ideas in their minds of modes of action, distinguished by their causes, means, objects, ends, 
instruments, time, place, and other circumstances, etc.’ Aa 

“The real distinction, then, between the magdar and the tsmo magdar scems to be this. The temo magdar ‘signifies 
simply the name of a mode, without any reference to action or energy; the megdar denotes a more complex idea and indicates 
indefinitcly the action, energy, or being of that mode, Love, for example, is a name assigned to a certain feeling of delight. 
but loving is something more, being another name by which we indicate the action or efficacy of that feeling called lore; and 
hence we perceive the real cause of its possessing an active or transitive government, in contradistinction to the tse magdar, 
which, having no reference to action, bas no other regimen than that of any common substantive noun. 

“‘ Action, indeed, is applicable to every infinitive, and this the Arabian grammarians acknowledge by dividing all the 
verbs in the language into two general classes, which they term Sree and Lei! , that is, verbs denoting actions transitively 
(the aetio transiens of Logicians) ; and verbs denoting actions inherent or insepitrable (actio tmmanene) which we are aorysiomed 
to call neuter; and hence we perceive the propriety of the rule laid down in the Commentary, namely that the pee | 
or active participle may be derived from either a transitive or intransitive verb, which is saying in other words that every 
action supposes an agent. _ ; 

“This idea of action is conveyed in other languages by terminations, as beat-rrg, etc., but in Arabic, with a few particular 
exceptions, there is no distinguishing mark by which we can discriminate the infinitive from the infinitive’s noun, so that we 
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These forms of the verb are constructed in no less than nine different ways. 
I.—The ¢sm-i-masdar, as a noun, is connected as the lis muzdf or governing 
word, in the relation of the genitive case with an agent, the object being at the same 
time expressed in the ablative case, and the verb agreeing with the governing noun. 
Examples : 
DLE, Ob fs © Ge Lond gk uso poh te ayleel a 
“Thus, the INTERCOURSE of the sweetheart with the rival is, 
As though one mix together pure and impure—holy and profane.”—.#abd-ul- Hamid. 


rem © GO oo alo & cet 6s Lee 0 roel end dl 


“From destiny there is no Escapx for any one, 
Though he enter the sacred plain of Mekka itself.” —abd-ur- Rahman. 


The entire construction changes, should the verb, which is intransitive in the 
preceding examples, be changed to a transitive in a past tense; the Adsil-t-masdar 
then becomes the object, and ,) and \sw the a!) oslie muzdf-illeh, or words 
roverned in each of the above examples, become the agents in the instrumental 
case ; thus, | 

eh ALP 3 i os abel « 
“The beloved FORMED such INTERCOURSE with the rival.” 


BS Sle pp lls end 
“ Every one EFFECTED ESCAPE from destiny.” 


I].—The 28m or hasil-1-masdar is used as the Wilée or governing noun, and 
also as the agent connected with the «J! sla. or word governed, in the genitive case, 
the object being expressed in the ablative, and the verb, which is intransitive, 
being governed by the agent; thus, 


Saal a ote waar cf AU Gd 4 98) Y UGE te 20 42d Fa GIL Glas 9 Ie 


“ Although people be enclosed in armour or in helmets, or be defended by lofty fortresses ; 
vet this PRorEcTion of the Almighty hath surpassed all.”—-Makhzan Afghani. 


In the event of a transitive verb in a past tense being used instead of au 
intransitive, as in the above example, the ¢sm-i-masdar as the Wslac would become 


must trust entircly to the context for the sense of either. Every participle, however, in our language when used as a general 
term is the just representative of an Arabic _jtuc or infinitive,—I mean every active participle formed by adding the 


termination ing to the imperative of a verb, which seems in this case to possess « similar power to the characteristic to, anc 
therefore it may perhaps be said that we have two infinitires; as — 


‘ Drink- ing is the soldier's pleasure, or ¢o drink is the soldicr'’s pleasure,’ 
formed by annexing tg and prefixing to to the imperative in one sense, and the sce e~| ‘drink,’ in the other. Se 
‘Tur Mivt Amit,’ by Capt. A. Lockett.” Notes to page 207 to 211. Calcutta, 1814. 
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the agent in the instrumental case, connected with a 4)! slée in the genitive, and 
the pronoun \u would refer to the object ; as, 
ails § gil clas 0 to 
“The protection of the Almighty protected him.” 
The tsm-t-hahah is also subject to the same rules as the ésm-i-masdar, just 


explained ; and although generally used as a mode of action, in this particular 
instance it may be used as a noun also. Example : * 


AiNyi aly es eS pte gk lo pis lye yo aan © 
‘“ May Khizr be the doorkeeper of that gate and wall, 
By which thy coMING IN and GoInG ouT—thy ENTRANCE and thy Exit take place.” 
— Atabd-ul- Hamid. 

If the present tense of an active verb be substituted for sf to , which is in- 
transitive, the ism-i-haliah, which was the W+\4., becomes a mere noun in construc- 
tion with an auxiliary verb; and the «J| -ilis, which was in the genitive case, 
becomes the agent in the nominative, as in the following sentence : 

Ngai diy AF 59S py dm 
“ By which thou effectest exrt and ENTRANCE.” 

The agent would of course assume the instrumental case with the verb in the 
past tenses. 

III.—The tsm-i-haliah asthe —s\a. is used in conjunction with an object in 
the genitive case, with the agent expressed in the same sentence, the transitive 
verb being governed by the object; thus, 

AST Mf ay WS tL BS LA Glo oe Bg 
“Thou shouldst not take amiss, beloved one, my LOOKING } 
For the nightingales take flight round the rose.” —#abd-ul- Hamid. 

With an intransitive verb the zsm-:-haliah becomes the agent and the Vila 
in the genitive case, and the former agent becomes the object im the abla- 
tive ; as, —- 

sls bd plo & us Gow 
“My sient should not view the beloved one amiss.” 

IV.—The zsm-i-haliah is connected by the genitive case as Wilée to the object, 
an agent being neither expressed nor understood, having then a passive significa- 
cation, and the verb agreeing with the lao. Example: 


@ 


assy 20 & 45d lal ype dm 5d shad 0 psy dm ES) 10 & oso LA dest Oils 


* This example has been already given for the present participle, the tsm-i-haliah, for which see page 74. 
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“ Kyowine (or KNOWLEDGE of) Muhammad is a sacred duty, in this manner, that he is 
the Prophet of God on whom we have placed our faith.” —Fawd'id-ush- Shari ea h. 

With the present tense of a transitive verb used in place of the auxiliary <o, 
the zsm-t-haliah as the Wilae would become the agent, and the object would be 
necessarily expressed, as in the following sentence : 

or BL) wy! > wreye dn1.57 A) adil 
‘‘Know.gpes of Muhammad giveth religion to the believers.” 


V.—The hésil or ism-i-masdar is the aJ\ Wile. joined to the object by the 
genitive case, the agent expressed in the vocative, and the object, which is the 
ils. governing the verb, as in the following extract : 

rbot sey ah a tO Ce gill) O pei de 


“ Since thou eatest the mouthful of DEPENDENCE, Oh Hamid! 
Over one wound thou placest another wound.” 


If an intransitive verb be substituted for the transitive in the preceding 
example, the object in that would become the agent, and the Aiszl-2-masdar, as the 
«J! Uslee, would convey the meaning of a simple noun; thus, 


“Since the mouthful of DEPENDENCE may become hard.” 
VI.—The ism-t-masdar as the 4)\ Wilds or word governed, is connected with 


the Ws\i. in the genitive case. The agent is not expressed, and the object governs 
the verb. Example: 
db puns “lle 0) EGE PD os) OD 5d old cer $$ 4d GE No de oe 0 90 ole Lic 
ee Gil 

“The world is the place of AcQUIREMENT, and he who has effected nothing in this, that 
world is the place of EyECTMENT and EXPULSION. Therefore, oh men! every one of you 
should weep, and not account yourselves free from sorrow and affliction.”-—Fawd'td-ush- 
Sharvedh. 

VII.—The tsm-t-masdar as the Jslée is connected with an object—the 
all Cilée grammatically,—in the dative case, but really in the genitive. The 
agent is also expressed. Example : 


Amore tg Sle oddone BaF ctle fy blew GE _ Sam $y Glee & Maj © de 


“* All who were on the face of the earth or in the heavens were hopeful of, and dependent 
on him; and for his NouRIsHMENT the affection of all men became manifest,”— 7arallua 
Nama h, 
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VITL—The «sm-t-haliah or igm-i-masdar, may be used as a noun in construc- 
tion with an auxiliary verb, the agent being expressed, and in the nominative case, 
if the verb be in any other than a past tense, and the object in the ablative ; thus, 

IT May wl ME Lk Glo oe wo 
“Thou shouldst not take amias, beloved one, my looking ; 
For the nightingales take rL1guT round the rose.” —ahd-ul-Hamid. 

With any past tense of a transitive verb used instead of the present tense, the 
agent 4, which in the above example is in the nominative, would become gel in 
the instrumental case, 

Sometimes neither agent nor object is expressed, but is understood from some- 
thing that has gone before or will transpire ; as in the following example : 

Gs LST pS alia 4S 0 pe dey 
“They neither make rnquiry of, nor cast a LooK towards each other : 
Back to back they pass along, the friends and acquaintances of this world.” —#abd-ul- Hamid, 


IX.—The ism-i-héliah, or indefinite participle, is used as a mode of action 
indefinite as to time or place, in three different ways. 

First—When the agent is not expressed, but understood from something 
which has passed or which follows, and the ism-i-haliah is placed in the ablative 
case, whether the verb be transitive or intransitive ; as in the following extracts: 
AN) oy pe AE my ot od gt I Gal ye pl my ge aes gy gt LOGE ae 

“Whenever a person may appear in a place of worship, for every footstep which he takes, 
twelve good actions will be written, both on comrne and on GoInG.”—Fand'id-ush-Shari'ea’h. 


UES yd FE ye oS eed Ged te be 
“YT said I should flee from these to some place or other.; 
But they by RUNNING seized me very quickly.”—Saif-ul-Mudak. 

— Second.—The ism-i-masdar and the ism-i-haliah is the slic, or governing noun, 
in the relation of the ablative case to the aj! lie, the object in the genitive case ; 
as in the following extracts: 

oVd dees gue OS ML gah O GLB ute wbl: 
“With much joy and delight he made a royal feast, 
On account of the aRRIVAL of that youth—Hasan Mimundi,”— Saif-ul-Mulak. 


Coll aS pi yp upd aS Hy ely 
Sh se! Oo obty & sls af Se ahe 


“When making thy supplication raise the hands, and recall to thy heart thy sins: 
Moisten both thy eyes by SHEDDING tears of purity and innocence,”— Rashid-ul- By'an. 
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Third.—The ism-i-haliah is (as I have already shown at pages 72—75) com- 
nonly used as a simple indefinite participle, at which time if is neither lee nor 
| Uslie, neither inflected nor used with an auxiliary. The following are 
-xamples : 


P 3 Se. ie 6 
let & gl deel 4p cst cert, aly wlone aly um oad sorlpe ay 
“Tt is stated in the Siraji, that the puTTING ASIDE of alms* is necessary and right, both 
o the freeman and to the rich.” — Fawa@’id-ush-Sharv aa h. 


Als! O (so pl sy & pie to uso yf ala i WUT , Sj ad as 
‘ Although ascenprine from earth to heaven is a weighty matter ; 
Yet this journey is attained with but one footstep of piety and sincerity.” —abd-ur-Rahman. 
442.—Another class of nouns is obtained from the third persons of the past 


fenses of verbs: as, 


ses DY & bb ky & plow dm =) ey Sab My cli dad CSy 


“ Confound that sitting and RISING, though it may be on a throne, 
Which ever riseth with jealousy, and sitteth with envy.” —#abd-ul- Hamid. 


443.—The imperatives of some verbs also furnish another description of 
derivative nouns, and of which the following is an example: 


psd kee OG esd LA WG Jeo ado oso wl Ly 0 Sar af ly af oy 


“TRADE and TRAFFIC, BUYING and SELLING, are all in the hands of others: 
There is neither an opening or commencement here for me nor for thee.” —Habd-ur- Rahman. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE PUSHTO NUMERALS. 


Ode srl is mae eadad. 


444.—Tho Cardinal Numbers with the Pushto names and the Arabic figures 
which are used to represent them, are as follows: 

The first number » becomes y or s» in the oblique cases; and before a 
feminine noun it takes x, and is liable to the same changes for number and case as 
other adjectives. The other numerals being plural, take the inflected form of the 
plural, and are not subject to any other changes for gender or number. 


* The alms given on tho 2Edu-l-fitr, after the Muhammadan Lent. 
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4 ae sh ype | 97 {v vga! 99 44 wis 
95 Yo yr BH | 98 qa er 1] 100 1" os 
6 44 yt or AS | 
100 \* So 7. B00 a ye al) 5,000 om yy ak 
200 po 830 900 4° ye & 6,000 V'"" yj ped Or Ks 
300 =f fe i OF ye yo 1000 4" y 7,000 v"" . By} Bool 
100 faigd or po yd | 1,000 1 ain | 8,000 ar 33 ail 
500 ot Guay OF ro) ene. 5y} Bg 9,000 § By} 4s 
300 1° jopdoress | 3,000 x3 9 | 10,000 1" 6 ud 
100 Ve aygh T4000 1 Xj yg 
100,000 \""" és 1,000,000,000. will or gage 
10,000,000 \""" avs | 1,000,000,000,000 |r" A 


THE ORDINAL NUMBERS, 


dintue sleasl is-mia'e mushtaka’h, 


445. The ordinal numbers in this language are formed in a similar manner to 


the Persian ordinals, with the exception of the first, by affixing ». The changes to 


which they are subject for gender, number, and case, have been already described at 


paragraph 89. 


cJjs\ or cls 8 sei first. py or poet sixth. 
ra b90 OF aso second. eas! seventh. 
ee third. wil eighth. 
eps or as fourth. oe) OF gi ninth. 


wy fifth. pus! tenth. 
NUMERALS OF FRACTIONS. 


Dyed qsloul is-ma'e husar. 


\ a quarter. sy or s 4&4 one and a quarter. 
Bi ig) OF eV . q 
Arai OF pad a half. Ste) ty) OF wai y2 one and a half. 
ss or no ye three quarters. 350 es y¥ one and three-fourths. 


THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 
eel asbie or dain haftah. 
446. The Western Afghans call the days of the week by the Persian name: 
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only, except Friday, which is Arabic. The Eastern names are derived from Arabic, 
Sanskrit, and Persian. 


dant OF a Saturday. | dant jlo Wednesday. 
hee CS) or ,\gi!, )L{ Sunday. dass OF Anne we Thursday. 
haar 9) OF ya, JS Monday. | danm Friday. 


dena dus OF Agi Tuesday. 


Amongst the tribes north of Peshawer, Thursday is called ; gy ybj 9 ‘The 
Day of Pilgrimage.’ 


THE MONTHS OF THE YEAR. 
yee shuhiur, 
447. The Afghan tribes bordering on the Panjab, who are, however, but a 
small portion of the children of Afghanah, use the months of the Hindi Calendar 
when referring to matters of agriculture. The names of the Afghan months are— 


we pum Hasan Husain. lor hes jad Y 3) The Month of the Night 
s,i0 Safara’h. tenths ly 3) of Destiny. 
yy Goss The First Sister. 9 | the ity, 0 The Fast Month. 


yy 449859 The Second Sister. | wt lee pol sy & The Lesser Feast Month. 
jy daze The Third Sister. | tile The Intermediate Month. 
ype daylt The Fourth Sister. tina lis peel ae 0 The Greater Feast Month. 


eethes Clas 3 God’s Month. 


The fifth month of the Afghan year—the Third Sister—commences on the 26th 
of the month of November of the present year 1859. 


448, THE SEASONS. 


cdr, Spring. | oe Autumn. 


yp dey EA litle go IS dpa 3 cel 
wy de IF Lg a hb 4 wy te bh og Jai 


“Qh! beauteous are the roses of spring, And like nightingales are lovers : 
The rose is useless without its nightingale, And Philomel without its rose.” 
— Yusuf and Zulikha. 
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449, THE CARDINAL POINTS. 
wile jahat. 
ib op OF Hb at North. ails jai or yy East. 
wib pS South. Bil yp or y5 West. 


uy Sly pi Sh ale as 3 ype ade oF be hod SOS willy o sell sl, 9 35 logb 
“The parrot said, ‘Oh, raven of separation! would to God that between me and thee 
were as much distance as there is between the Hast and the West.’ "— Gudistan. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE SYNTAX. 


= naho. 

450. I have generally fully explained the different peculiarities and excep- 
ions of the various rules of each part of speech under their respective heads, and 
but little remains to be described beyond a few remarks peculiar to the idiom of 
the language. 

As regards the order of words in a sentence, the chief circumstances to be 
borne in mind are, that the nominative should, properly, appear first in the 
sentence, and the adjective precede the substantive. Nouns. in the different 
cases, as required, and a participle or adverb may follow, but the verb should 
terminate the sentence. In poctry, and in some styles of prose also, greater 
license is taken and allowed, the Afghan poets, like those of other nations, 
varying the dispositions of the words as they consider most suitable to the 
numbers and tendency of their poems. 

The order and arrangement of words will be seen from the following extracts, 
as well as from the numerous examples already given, and also in the idiomatical 
tales inserted in the Appendix for this purpose. 
ee) Saye lb AE FSi ah Sey he bo GO wily lb Gs 2 af bb 
vi 2 se ee ag cS 5 a MS oy OF hm ey Fy GS EG soo Lolo . 

BS er BIS Her y shale 3, 

“The nightingale opened the mouth of gratitude and gave thanks unto the Almighty. 

Then he said, “Thou hast acted kindly with me, and certainly the return of such goodness 


should also be goodness. Know that beneath this tree there is concealed a vessel full of gold— 
take it and spend it in thy necessities.’ —Zalilah wo Damnah, 
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Ap glen (She was ayly opi Oy om deal ane bre iy Ole pile 3 mad wiley spun 
AHO AS dy deve Hyd Hey $ mm Ose ay by CaS bey sd 8 ty ape fly gh 


So 4 yy 
““ Maiy’sarah by name, there was an old house-born slave of Murtazi alt, who was aleo 
called by the name of Habd-us-Samad. When the relatives divided the goods and chattels 
amongst themselves, this (slave) fell to the lot of Husain in the distribution ; and he used to 
show great affection both towards the elders and the juniors of the family.” ~ Hasan and Husain. 
NOUNS. 

451. When nouns of different genders occur in the same sentence, the 
adjective, the verb, or the participle, governed by them in common, must take 
the masculine form; as, 

ay'y Syms by btnes lj ues ja by bys Babe gily gies 50) als 
teat Ae hey gy 9 Aad tS got Yb et ee 
“The Paincz, NaASHURBANU, the QuEEN—all these were seated together in one apartment, 


The WHOLE Niaut they passed together in pleasure, until the LIGHT oF DAY became 
APPARENT.” —Saif-ul-Mulah. 


Whenever a noun is to be used in the same sentence with another, which is 
more immediately acted upon by a verb, the former must be put in the accusative 
case,* which in Pushto is the same as the nominative ; thus, 

cS egret MIS NE Sed sh weg ay Cupalee GS 4 de lS gar Gy Oe ow 

“ These deceivers act in this manner—they give vicTUALS unto the people, and they bias 
THE WORLD towards themselves.”—Fana’id-ush- Shari ea’ h. 


The particle 5, which governs the genitive case, generally precedes the noun 
it governs, the Vilas or governing noun immediately preceding it likewise ; but it 
may also precede the governing as well as the noun governed. Example: 

Jo ppb & 3 & gtd oa Sbalb pf o bs 4 ee 
ofS Nae a 5 gp Sytie sei wy gw eS. 65 oy bey Gn SY ob ob wy ot Gies 

“One day THE OWNER OF THE GARDEN was sitting amusing himself by viewing THR 
BEAUTIFUL ROSES, when he beheld a nightingale, which continued rubbing its face on the 


LEAVES OF A FLOWER, and uttering loud lamentations, was separating 178 golden leaves with 
its sharp beak.” —Kalilah wo Damnah. 


When two nouns in the ablative case come together in a sentence, the (~) or 
s, the sign of the case, is ge used with the last; thus, 


* Called the & eric weeds by the Arabian Grammariane. 
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ce 


Freedom and independence, and the affairs of the world, are far distant from each other: 
Take off thy hands from the BUSINESS OF THE WORLD, if thou doeth anything.” 
—Aabd-ur. Rahman. 
In poetry, when the length of the rhyme requires it, the ablative sign may be 


altogether omitted. 
ADJECTIVES. 


452. The adjective must always agree with its noun in gender, case, and 
number, except with an uninflected masculine noun in the plural number, when the 
adjective is used in the singular. Examples: 


Jo pol gt yh een hy) ell oF pe) 


“ BLACK cyes; SABLE locks; park eyebrows; 
These are all @Loomy calamities and MAN-DEVoURERS.”—Habd-ul- Hamid. 


Jo LS osS lee ae eb US VS vl & gst no SF dew 9 
“In the world the roses of spring are MANIFOLD in number, 
If thou lamentest like the nightingale, oh heart of mine!—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 


When any other than the first numeral adjective is used with nouns in the 
masculine gender, it is most generally inflected, and takes (~) or »; but oc- 
casiovally the noun takes the plural form, and both forms may even be used in 
the same sentence ; as in the following examples : 


0 9h gt dead Sly US pain paid es Uys] sane Gorege § 1) CS o Ci be yy 
aod Sst ly bry eb shies gf wile CKirye pli 

“T then sent for the Khattak force, and the Muhmandis and Aoria Khels, to the amount 

of FOUR or FIVE HUNDRED PERSONS, came to my assistance. It was my intention to bring 


along with me to Khwarr, the Shahi Mushak clan together with their families, so I went to 
them and made them march off.”"—Afzal Khan; Tarihh--Murassae. 


p> lel Wye oes sh FS CN yp po od obey! Unt 8) po tyl ape plat 
“There were at a guess about SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND HORSES and CAMELS also ; 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND WILD ASSES too, with BUFFALOES, COWS, and DEER.” 
—Saif-ul-Mulak. 


When numeral adjectives are used with feminine nouns, the latter take the 


plural form without exception ; as, 


25 mpl oles Cubes fo pyyd Lag Bh whet up aapls yy oe nl 
“In this manner for TEN NIGHTS and Da¥s there was such a princely party : 
The whole tribe were greatly delighted at this assembly.” —Saif-wl-Mulak. 


When the first numeral adjective is used with nouns, it is subject to the same 
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changes for gender, number, and case, as the noun it qualifies. The remainder 
take the plural inflected form in the oblique cases; thus, 


“Tf she maketh a promise of oNE HoUR in any matter, 
I have no hope of the fulfilment of the affair in a year.”—Habd-ur-Rahkman. 


PRONOUNS. 


453. In the different tenses of intransitive verbs, and in the present, future, 
and aorist of transitives, in which the affixed personal pronouns (acs. plc) are 
used, the separate personal pronouns (4ainw ys) may be altogether omitted, as in 
Persian, Arabic and Hebrew, or may be used with them; and when the meaning is 
clear without them, they may be dropped in the third person singular and plural of 
intransitives also. Example: 


oad IE Lo ml a 2) eda oh & Lite 


a 


“T am living merely on the recollection of my sweetheart : 
Alas! I sHALL NEVER Exist without my beloved."—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 


In the following example, an affixed personal pronoun in the dative case has 
been joined to the past tense of a transitive verb, and the regular personal pronoun 
s; also used; and although it refers to the same object im the sentence, it is not 
inflected. The meaning would be complete and clear without the :;, and to put it 
in the dative form 4 l. or 3} ls would be incorrect, unless the affixed pronoun be 
removed. It must therefore be borne in mind, that in using a separate personal 
pronoun with an affixed one in the dative case, which it naturally assumes when 
used with the past tense of a transitive verb, the former must rctain the uninflected 
form; thus, _ _ 7 

es se 9 gt slaw ps se xt ok 2 dj 
ps GU sl yj ge Ble CRY ah yj 
“Grief on account of the beloved hath made mz wretched ; anguish for her hath meade me ill 
indeed. 
Why should not my heart be sad? when in my mind I think of her flowing tresses.” 
—Almad Shah, Abdali. 

It should also be remarked that the last word of this example, » is the first 
person singular of the present tense, although written precisely in the same manner 
as the past with affixed pronoun in the preceding line; and the affixed personal 
pronoun ¢ is in the nominative case. 

Personal pronouns may occasionally be met with in the inflected form of the 
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dative case without the governing particles, and written in the same manner as thi 
instrumental form of the pronoun. They are, however, comparatively rare. 
DS aS stp be BS hs om iosh dash op 
Dh gh twig He pet awl Fo parle 
“T show contrition, yet I commit sin; but Thou seest mz oh Creator! 
I am a poor weak mortal ; oh concealer of faults, become Thou my screen!” 
—Khishhal Khan, Khattak 
A verb is often used in construction without any noun or pronoun expressed. 
Under these circumstances some such word as > or J ‘point,’ ‘matter,’ ‘affair, 
‘concern,’ ete., is gencrally understood ; as in the following example : 
WG pois & i oa UGS us ust! Ws grt poi ow ays l als 
“At all events, WHATEVER hath been DECREED by fate will happen ; 
Although a person may have never cast his eyes on destiny.” —A/abd-ur- Rahman. 


If speaking of one’s-self with another, preference is given to the first person 
in the first instance. The Afghans being a plain spoken race, too, use the singular 
and not the plural form of the pronoun, as in English, when referring to one person 
only. Example: 


Be lll o Gy 9 WSs lle ped yD aha ad 9! 55 
oe sr & pe AS DE 4 me Gd yp dreaded A oj 


“Zand THOU are both the slaves of one master, and the dependents of the audience hall of the 
Sovereign. 
I am never at rest from my duty, for I am ever with my head in the desert.” — Gulstan. 


When a third person is mentioned, the words of the speaker himself must be 
repeated instead of using the third person, as in English ; thus, 

Sst pg vad ile Sale 8 oy sop Gaels W 0 WS oe sand ae ay BOL Ai yy a> 

“When he recollects that ‘the Kazda’h* has not been performed sy mz,’ if he be near 


into the sitting posture, he should return to that posture and perform the Kawda’h.— Fama’id- 
1sh- Shari €a'h. 


Ke gf 50 She ah dem fy 505 BS peyyd Kye de song Why 
“They did not know at all in their minds as to ‘where wz Go,’+ 
Neither did they distinguish what country it is, or what place.”"— Saif-ul-Mulak. 
The pronoun 4» is used for the third person, but generally in a demonstrative 
sense with reference to a distant object ; and by way of discrimination, the pronoun 


* A mode of sitting at prayer. + Meaning, “‘ Where they go." 
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se, 9, Or la must be used, in the same way as we use this and that in English. 
The following is an example : 


Bi 5D aD 50 BNO ge i Coligs IIS 5 lay wT gy OO te Sy sles 
“Musea’wiyah said, ‘An arrow hath pierced my heart, and in the end the wound will give 


forth bloody water. I have neither acquired Tuis (world) nor Tat, and | know not what 
answer I shall make to the Giver of all good at the last day.— //asan and [Husuin, 


When the use of a second pronoun is required to refer to the same thing as 
the subject of the sentence or nominative before the verb, the common or reflective 
pronoun Jas must be used. Examples: 


asd cele SB ljee lie dis Gla Ue Yee 


“Oh! Mirza, He nimezur glorifieth HIMSELF, 
And unto Mirzi His favour and beneficence is extended.”——Afirca Ahan, Ansari. 


so ye a ost le gb oe 
“Tt is the season of spring; the nightingale laments and bewails ; 


His heart is filled with anguish ; the nosg is inebriated with 1T& OwN intoxication.” 
—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 


| ne 


When a pronoun in the second number of a sentence refers to the same subject 
or thing as the nominative or subject of the verb in the first, the personal and 


particular pronoun must be used instead of the reflective or reciprocal ; thus, 


rt 4m et ont be & ay bo oe Se yj Ged Nw ee oe GI SI 
Slee yj oS EOS gt CH US 7 Le dey 

“* Alas! that before death I had once reached such a river, whose waves having flowed to 

my knees, I had filled my water-vessel according to the wish of my heart.— Gukstan. 
The common or reflective pronoun may also be used in a substantive sense, as 

in the following : 

dajle syy) ipa i aaj) af Gaga gl op conde hs ye 9 af Wy 

“The strangers and HER OWN (relations) also said unto her, ‘The sending away of the 


Prophet was not necessary on thy part.’ They rebuked Khadija’h, and she stood reproved 
before him.”—Tawallud Nama'h. 


U-s is also joined to nouns and pronouns by way of identity, peculiarity, or 
emphasis; as in the following extract : 


cease Spl ay Subs gh so oI & El dew hy te dyes las 
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“God Almighty uimgeLr hath said, ‘Whoever hath placed his hand on the Kur’an, con. 
pratulate him, oh Faithful!’”—Makhzan Afghani. 


The pronoun a4, used both as an interrogative and an indefinite, although not 
applicable to persons generally, is often used to express scorn or astonishment ; as 
in the following examples : 

Gib Ly 09) ab jad pri 9 GIS ple dang de KG dee 

“ Inquire not of the vulgar concerning the anxiety and care of Hamid. 

Waar knoweth the mat-weaver regarding the value of cloth of gold?— #abd-ul- Hamid. 


AS LT ey po 0 pg i Lud em pyedget pe Ald dade Wy ad 
“Waar unfortunate hard grain I am, I cannot imagine ; 
Since I do not become ground in the mill-stones of absence.” — 4abd-ul- Hamid. 


t may also be used in a discriminative or characteristic sense ; thus, 


WUuETHER ruler or subject, or WHETHER foreign or strange ; 
The whole world is mounted on the tail of calamity and evil.” —abd-ul- Hamid. 


The adverb «> is used emphatically to denote dissimilarity, contrariety, and 
non-existence between matters or things ; as, 
wlbdw Od Ge dd Ste ult y Joo pf He wit ho We 
‘“Wuere the lips of the beloved? wHEnz the sorrow of heart and soul? 
Wuenrk the nightshade’s red berry? and wHERE the ruby of Badakhshan ?” 
— Aabd-ur- Rahman, 
wldygle pas Aim gy AEN dm ugar BOY nd CGE de Ese by Oo yh) 
“ Since people barter their faith for the world’s wealth, they are fools ; 
Wuenre is fifty days? and wHErx eternity and everlasting life?”—.abd-ur- Rahman. 


VERBS. 


454. Transitive verbs in any past tense of the active voice must agree with 
the object in gender and number, whether it may or may not be put in the oblique 


case; as in the following extracts : 
wf Gel Ge aS d sas d USS ae CIS ply 
“ Bahram RELEASED THAT DAMBEL from confinement : 
He drew her out from inside the well.” Bahram Gar. 
P 


byest Oe y Ad HlGy 5, daily CoS Qs 4 tale glee ols 


“King Saliman orgyzp the covErine with his own hand : 
To him became apparent a portrait of his beloved mistress.”— Saif-ul-Mulih. 
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In the preceding examples, the objects are feminine and the verbs also. 

The agent, as already explained, is used in the instrumental case, and takes 
the inflected form when capable of inflection. The agents in the preceding extracts 
were not capable of change: in the following example the agent ile 4; becomes Gls}. 


wr yey Ld Ub aed S ile) Bf EOLA Syd oe Soe 
“He who yesterday commiserated and condoled with my sorrow and grief, 
Destiny to-day made that friend of mine sanguinary and cruel.” —abd-ul- Hamid. 


Pushto nouns have no particular terminations for the objective case; it is 
distinguished merely by its position, which properly is after the agent and before 
the verb, when both agent and object are used in the third person. In all other 
instances the object may be known by the gender and number which the verb 
assumes to agree with it; and by the affixed personal pronouns, which, as in the 
Semitic dialects, point out the objective case. Examples: 


“When Aorang MADE BanRAM AcQuaINTED with this circumstance, 
Care and anxiety excited nim: he became perplexed and distracted.— Bahram Gar. 


eae A ap el ah aly oy ES 0 pty Ope pad FES Uy al nd ae S 
“* At the skirt of the mountain HE PERCEIVED 4 dark cave; and a man of enlightened mind 


was seated at the mouth of the cavern, free from the disquietude of strangera.—Aalilah wo 
Damanah. 


AS $ jet goylj sl Vi 9 Gheeit be ole 3! 5H gadobo ded ls a oy 
“The slave previous to this HAD NEVER BEHELD THE SBA, and had never experienced the 
annoyance and inconvenience of a boat. He commenced to weep and lament.— Gulstan. 


Reverse the order in these examples and the meaning is also reversed. Thus, 
in the first, ele would be the agent and iS ,,! the object; and in the last, Hb, 
would be the agent and usu the object. 

There are some transitive verbs, such as J), ‘to speak,’ and 5 ‘to look at,’ 
‘to observe,’ with which it is absolutely necessary that the object be put in the 
dative case, without which the sentence would convey no meaning. The following 
are examples : 

tNopd 38 pd gud de ley 33 es Sour ts fle 
“The Queen SPOKE PRIVATELY UNTO HER MOTHER, 
And with this circumstance she also acquainted Badri,” —Sai/-ul-Mulak, 
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Syed Dg hm 5 0h yy be Lenmigly sty usd dm dy G1 ad yy dem y25 W hy ole eel 
po ee ee 
“ Adam Khan sarp To Bao, ‘Go thou and bring him ;’ and when he went and brought 
1im, the Mulla said unto nim, ‘ Let the women go away, then I will come to thee.’ ””— Tale o 
4dam Khan and Durkhana’i. 
In sentences where there may be two objective cases, the one denoting the 
»bject and the other the person, the object of the transitive verb must be put in the 


lative case. Examples: 


WS te ot Se pe 4 eds By ey Sy Se > be 
“Since I cast my eyes TOWARDS this ROSY-CHEEKED ONE, 
With those eyes I shed tears of blood.” —abd-ur-Rahman. 


aye F obrd Uj dah mle 0 ligt yr BO plas de 
“When he caused Banram to be decked out in a suit of clothes, 
The blaze of his beauty became greater than the sun.”— Bahram Gar. 
The dative case is sometimes used instead of the genitive to express relation 
oY Possession 5 as, 


whe) dan gS cap ays sol 4 | csgeely i be lh sy de diem ae 


“That curiosity which father had sent ror ME, 
Came to my recollection at that very hour and time.” — Saif-ul-Mulah. 


Wy 25) sping ly & id Meee day} & Gad o plow sl 
‘Oh thou for ever fascinated and distracted with the cares of the flesh ! 
Why awaken ror THY LIFE and gout sleeping calamity and misfortune?” 
— Atabd-ul- Hamid. 
The infinitive form of the verb, besides its other uses already described, is also 
used to denote the absolute necessity of an action ; thus, 


9 Sf ple ele Ge dp Sle Jie 
“Moreover, that which is legal and right it is necessary to account lawful ; 
And that which is prohibited and unlawful it is necessary to accouNnT so.” 
_- Rashid-ul-By an. 
The past tense of a verb is often used in a future sense, as in the following 
extracts : 


pS Set ef ee aS ot iY OL) 
iste bony ob aS Seo deb Le wy) 
“Tf absence SHALL MAKE Mx sad, or grief on grief SHALL at night ATTACK ME; 


1 wILL make thy name my helper, oh! thou Redresser of Wrongs! oh! thou Selected One!’ 
—Ahmad Shah, Abdali 
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ule wr ws 9 dst, Gj asl S98 pe slo & 
“Oh! gentle gale! if thou wit? BRING news of the beloved ; 
Thou wilt remove the absence-burned spots from the heart.”—Ahmad Shah, Abdali. 
The present tense in many instances may also be used in a future significa- 
tion ; as, 
EATS NG yp CMe ae sy FNS pds Cm 8 
“The rapture and bliss of Paradise WILL Bx nothing in hia eyes, 


When the beloved displayeth one of the charms of her countenance.” 
—Habd-ul- Humid, 


Aig |S aad $5 a yye Sl dm Df a yo & Sal IS ai et 
“Six brothers, together with the army, we will all go with thee; 
And whatever tasks thou WILT 1mposE, those we will perform.”—Bahram Gar. 


ib pe gg en crt WL ge SE NS le OO 
“‘T SHALL HAVE no concern on account of the bitterness of death, 
If my beloved may be seated by the pillow at the head of my bed.” — #abd-ul- Hamid. 


455. The past participles of Pushto verbs are sometimes used as past con- 
junctive participles, termed ate Wishes ile, in the same manner as in the Persian 
language. This is a very useful form of the verb, although not very commonly 
used. It expresses the performance of something previous to another action, which 
is indicated by the verb following; and serves to conjoin the different members of 
a sentence. Example: 


a las Bo ples neta 0 eal cs silt ws 2d 48 4) Uns! 
““ How shall I now weep after the rocks and the shrubs of my country? 
TiavING MADE my parting salutation, I bade them farewell.” 


—Ashraf Khan, Khattak. 
456. Two words which resemble each other in sound, are often adopted when 
one alone would be sufficient; but one of the words, generally the latter, has no 
signification, and is used merely for the sake of sound. Examples: 


Sy 5b le a pe 0 SS Oly SF a> 59 & sab alo op o Lio 


“‘ For the sake of the profit of the world, it behoveth not 
That thou shouldest REND the collar of any one’s fair fame.” — abd-ul- Hamid. 


elf le 6 pres © eye epi 9 ele & dere Deol yy aes 
“With the insnared heart in the noose of curly locks ENTANGLED, 


The mind maketh false arbitration regarding discretion and caution.” 
— Habd-ul- Hamid. 
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I.—TRANSLATION FROM THE ARTICLES OF WAR. 
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Crimes punishable by General 
Court Martial with Dismissal or 
Suspension of Officers, or by 
General or District Court Martial 
with Dismissal, Reduction, Cor- 
poral Punishment, or Simple 
Imprisonment with or without 
Solitary Confinement, or Loss of 
Standing on the Roll of Non- 
Commissioned Officers and Sol- 
diers. 


ARTICLE 22. 


Any Officer or Soldier who 
shall, in operations in the field, 
spread reports by words or letters 
calculated to create unnecessary 
alarm among the troops, or in the 
vicinity, or in the rear of the 
army ; or 


ARTICLE 23. 


Who shall in action, or previ- 
ously to going into action, use 
words tending to create alarm or 
despondency ; or 


ARTICLE 24. 


Who shall be drunk when on, 
or for Duty, or on Parade, or on 
the Line of March ; or 
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poe gal ae 


eB 5 My ect ty 5 ctlgee lo ay Ae CGE 52 oI 


bar gh op WE sage ded a jlo raze CHA de 5! 
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ARTICLE 25, 


Who shall strike or force any 
Sentry ; or 


ARTICLE 26. 


Any Soldier who shall be grossly 
insubordinate or insolent to hi: 
Superior Officer in the executior 
of his office; or grossly insubor. 
dinate and violent in the presence 
of a Court Martial; or 


ARTICLE 27. 


Who, being on actual service 
shall refuse to assist in making 


field works ; 


Shall, if an Officer, on conviction 
be sentenced to be dismissed the 
service, or to be suspended fro 


Rank and Pay and Allowances ; 


And, if a Soldier, shall, on con- 
viction before a General, or Dis. 
trict, or Garrison Court Martial 
be sentenced to suffer such pun. 
ishment as a General, or District 
or Garrison Court Martial is by 
these Articles of War respec 
tively empowered to award ; 


Provided, that such Offende: 
shall not be sentenced to Death 
or Transportation, or Imprison 
ment with hard labour. 
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II.—_IDIOMATICAL TALES, ENGLISH AND PUSHTO. 


THE AFRIDI AND THE MULLA. 


A certain Afridi, being desirous of learning to read, went into a village to a Mull and 
said it would be a great favour if he would teach him. The Mulla asked him whether he 
had learnt anything previously; but the Afridi told him that he had not as yet learned 
to read. The Mulla then asked him what he would like to commence with; and the latter 
replied, that he would do as the tutor might direct. The Mulla then told him that, in the 
first place, he should get the Alphabet by heart, and afterwards commence reading the first 
section of the Kur’an; to which the Afridi having agreed, he was requested to come the 
following morning. 

When the Afridi made his appearance the next day, the Mulla, taking the Alphabet in 
his hand, pointed out the first letter, and requesting his scholar to repeat after him, said 
“ Alif.” “Alup,” repeated the Afridi. ‘‘ That is not the pronunciation,” said the teacher, 
“repeat exactly as I say, Alif.” ‘‘Alup,” says the Afridi again, with the greatest innocence 
possible. ‘ Do not pronounce it so,” said the Mulla, “call it Alif;” and the Afridi, like an 
obedient pupil, obeying his instructor to the letter, said, “Do not pronounce it so, call it 
Alup.” The Mulla again said, “That is not correct, I say: call it Alf” “That is not 
correct, I say: call it Alup,” said the Afridi. The Mulla, who was not a second Job, now 
losing all patience, said, “Oh! infidel, call it Alif,”” on which the Afridi replied, “Oh! 
infidel, call it Alup.”” The Mulla at this, becoming very angry, gave the Afridi a box on 
the ear. The latter now thought within himself, ‘Master commanded me to repeat whatever 
he said, and doubtless it is necessary that I should also do as he does ;’’ so thinking this a part 
of the lesson, he dealt the Mulla a hearty box on the ear in return. At this specimen of 
Afridiness, the latter, becoming more enraged than ever, seized the Afridi by the throat ; and 
the pupil, obeying his master to the letter, seized him by the throat also. In this state they 
both rose from their squatting position and commenced wrestling. At length the Afridi, 
having the advantage in strength, succeeded, with little trouble, in laying the Mulla at full 
length on his back, and seated himself on his breast, at the same time looking towards him 
in expectation that he would go on with the lesson. 

In this unpleasant situation, it struck the Mulla that his amiable pupil might probably 
have taken his words, “to imitate him,” in too literal a light, and that possibly he might be 
only imitating him in this instance ; so, taking his hands off the Afridi, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Ob! 
Infidel, let me go.” The Afridi replied, “ Oh! Infidel, let me go,” and allowed the Mulla to 
get up; after which he said, “ Master! that was not a good lesson by any means; it was a 
hard fight.” The Mulla answered, “You speak truly ; to-morrow it will come to swords.’ 
“Tf such is the case,” said the Afridi, “I will go home and fetch mine,” and he set out 
accordingly. The Mulla, glad of this opportunity, thought there was no time to be lost ; and 
that very night he made himself scarce. 
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THE OLD MAN AND THE DOCTOR. 


An old man complained to a doctor of bad digestion. ‘Oh! let bad digestion alone,” 
said the doctor, “for it is one of the concomitants of old age.” He then stated his weakness 
f sight. “ Don’t meddle with weakness of sight,” replied the doctor, “ for that also is one of 
he concomitants of old age.” We complained to him of difficulty of hearing. ‘ Alas! how 
listant is hearing,” said the doctor, “from old imen! difficulty of hearing is a steady con- 
omitant of old age.” Ife complained to him of want of sleep. ‘ Tow widely separated,” 
aid the doctor, “are sleep and old men: for want of sleep is certainly a concomitant of old 
ge.’ Tle complained to him of a decrease of bodily vigour. “This is an evil,” replied the 
loctor, “that soon hastens on old men: for want of vigour is a necessary concomitant of old 
ge.” The old man (unable to keep his patience any longer) called out to his companions— 
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“Seize upon the booby ! lay hold of the blockhead ! drag along the ignorant idiot! that dolt 
of a doctor, who understands nothing, and who has nothing to distinguish him from a parrot, 
but the human figure, with his concomitants of old age, forsooth! the only words he seems 


capable of uttering.” The doctor smiled, and said, “ Come my old boy, get into a passion, for 
this also is a concomitant of old age.” 
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UMBSUR—THE JOY OF HIS PARENTS. 


I resided at Basrah, said a certain Arabian Yorick, as a parson and professor of humanity, 
and was one day a good deal amused by a strange fellow, squint-eyed, straddle-footed, lame of 
both legs, with rotten tecth, stammering tongue, staggering in his gait like a man intoxicated, 
puffing and blowing like a thirsty dog, and foaming at the mouth like an angry camel, who 
came up and seated himself before me. ‘Whence come you,” said I, “Oh father of glad- 
ness?” ‘From home, please your worship,” said he. “And pray where is your home?” I 
rejoined, “and what is the cause of your journey?” ‘ My home,” he replied, “is near the 
great mosque, adjoining the poor-house, and I am come for the purpose of being married, and 
to beg you will perform the ceremony. The object of my choice is this long-tongued, impor- 
tunate, hump-backed, scarlet-skinned, one-eyed, pug-nosed, stinking, deaf, wide-mouthed 
daughter of my uncle.” ‘Do you agree, Miss Long-tongue,” said I, “to marry this Mr. 
Pot-belly ?” ‘ Ay,” said the lady (with a great deal of Doric brevity). “‘ Then accept, my 
friend,” cried J, ‘‘ this woman for your wife ; take her home, cherish and protect her.” So he 
took her by the hand and departed. 

Now it happened that, about nine months after this event, they both returned to me 
rejoicing, and they had hardly seated themselves, when my old friend Adonis called out, “Oh, 
your worship ! we have been blessed with a most sweet and fascinating child, and are come to 
request you will bless and give him a name, and offer up a prayer for his parents.” Now. 
what should I behold but a little urchin, stone-blind, hare-lipped, without the use of its hands. 
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splay-footed, bald-headed, ass-eared, bull-necked, not possessing one sense out of the five, and 
altogether frightful and deformed ; in short, a perfect epitome of all the qualities of his parents. 
At this sight I said to them, “ Be thankful for this darling boy, and call him Umbsur,* fo: 
‘ruly he has all your perfections combined in himself, and that child is admirable indeed whc 
resembles his parents.” 
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« Literally, “‘The joy of his parents.” being compounded of a a “mother,” | “ father,” and ys “ joy.” 
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